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Preface 


What IS human personality? 

Some would say that it is an ineffable mystery — a shaft of crea 
tion, an incarnation Since no man can transcend his own humanity, 
he cannot hold the full design of personality under a lens The 
radical secret will ever elude us 

Others would say that personality is a product of nature It is 
a nervous mental organization, which changes and grows, while at 
the same time remaining relatively steadfast and consistent The task 
of science is to explain both the stability and the change 

Those who hold either of these views — or both views — are right 
And there are other possible answers to our question, likewise para 
doxical 

Some say that personality is a self enclosed totality, a solitary 
system, a span pressed between two oblivions It is not only sepa 
rated in space from other living ^sterns, but also marked by internal 
urges, hopes, fears and beliefs Each person has his own pattern, 
his own unique conflicts, he tuns his own course, and he dies alone 
This point of view is correct 

But others say that personality is social m nature, wide open to 
the surrounding world It owes its existence to the Jove of two mor 
tals for each other and is maintained through love and nurture freely 
given by others Personality is affiliative, symbiotic, soaable Cul 
ture cooperates with family m molding its course 'No man is an 
island ” This view, too, is nght 

The essays in this volume, I trust, give full recognition to the 
truth that lies in all these divergent positions If Parts I and II 
favor the "self-enclosed totality,” I hope Parts III, IV and V show 
that personality is ‘ wide open to the world ” As for the metaphj sical 
paradox, I hold that any valid naturalistic approach must ha\ e open 
doors and clear windows, so that our chance of glimpsing ultimate 
philosophical and religious truth may not be blocked 

My oivn approadi is naturalistic, but open-ended Naturalism, 
as I sec it, IS too often a dosed sjstem of thought that utters prema 
lure and tnnal pronouncements on the nature of man But it can 
and should be a mode of approach that deliberate!) Icaies unsolved 
the ulumate metaph)’sical questions concerning the nature of man, 
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without prejudicing the solution My essays are all psychological, 
and therefore naturalistic, but they have one feature in common — a 
refusal to place premature limits upon our conception of man and 
his capacities for growth and development 

A word about the selection of essays for this volume they are 
neither ‘technical” nor “popular” They have been wntten either 
to amplify the theory of personality contained in my book Personahty 
a psychological interpretation C* 937 ) or to express my concern with 
topical problems in social psychology My belief that personahty is 
both a self contained system and open to the world accounts for the 
title of this collection, Personality and social encounter Five of the 
papers were previously included in The nature of personality selected 
papers (1950)1 but, since that collection is out of print, it seems 
convenient to reprint them here Some of the chapters have been 
revised for the present pubheauon 

In prepanng this volume I have had helpful advice and assist 
ance from Professor P A Bertocci, from my wife, Ada L Allport, 
from Mr Alan Levensohn, Mrs Eleanor Sprague and Mrs Katherine 
F Bruner I should like to express my gratitude to them all, as well 
as to Edward Darling director of Beacon Press, who insists that my 
thoughts are worthy of a fresh pnntmg 

Cordon W, Allport 

CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY i960 
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CHAPTER I 


Personality: a problem for science or 
for art? 


There are two principal approaches to the detailed study of human 
personality hterature and ■psychology 

Neither is 'better than the other, each has its distmctive ments and 
ardent devotees Too often, however, partisans of one method heap scorn 
upon the other This essay attempts a reconciliation and m so domg etches a 
scientific humanistic frame for the study of personahty 

The present essay, based on a lecture at Smith College, first appeared 
in the Rumanian journal Revista de Psthologte m 1938 Some years later the 
editor of this journal, Nicholas Margineanu, an able psychologist and out 
spoken soaal democrat, fell a martyr to the pohncal ravages that swept his 
native land 

Readers who have a special interest in this topic will find a more ex 
tended and mote technical ^scussicm m my monograph Tho use of personal 
documents m psycholcgteal science Ci94Z^ 

Already in the twentieth century three great revolutions have 
occurred in man's thinking about his otvn mind These are, first, 
Freudian psychoanalysis, with its discovery of the depth and the 
emotion in mental life, second. Behaviorism, with its discovery of 
the accessibility of mind to objective study, and, third, Gestalt 
psychology, with its discovery of the essential oiderlmess and self 
regulation of mind It is not at all unlikely that these new modes of 
thought will revolutionize our ways of life dunng the present century, 
much as the natural and biological sciences revolutionized ways of 
hfe during the past century We may well expect them to affect 
profoundly the morals, manners and mental health of our generation 
and of generations to come. Psychology, it is often said, is destined to 
become the science of the twentieth century 

Now, one of the most significant happenings in the first part of 
the twentieth century has been the discover) — to which Freudian, 
Behavioristic and Gestalt psychologies have all contributed — that 
human ■perscmahty is an accessible subject for scientific probing It 
is this event, above all others, I think, Aat is hkelv to have the most 
pracucal consequences for education, for ethics and for menial health 
3 
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But before getting into the problem of personality, I should libc 
to dwell for a moment upon the somewhat stormy state of psycho- 
logical science today It sometimes seems to me that all the four 
winds of the intellectual heavens had collided in one storm center, 
competing for mastery, with the outcome as yet unsure 

According to a division commonly adopted, there are exactly four 
winds in the intellectual heavens, springing from the four basic 
provinces of research and learning — the natural sciences, the bio- 
logical sciences the social sciences and the humanities Have you 
ever thought before that it is m the territory of psychology, and 
only there, that all these four intellectual winds collide and run a 
tempestuous course? I suppose it is natural enough that they should 
do so, for only by the aid of all the inventions and all the resources 
of the mind can the creative mind itself be adequately explored 
From the natural sciences comes the colossal impact of scientific 
methodology I suppose that m the entire history of human thought 
there never was a case where one science has been bullied by an 
other science as psychology is bullied by her elder sister science, 
physics And I suppose no younger sister ever had so acute an 
inferiority complex as psychology has in relation to her well groomed 
and socially correct elder sister The desire to emulate the success of 
physics has led psychology to import at an increasing rate mstru 
ments of precision and mathematics into its treatment of mental life 
Heaven help the psychologist nowadays who doesn't know his am 
plifiers and electrical circuits It is, of course, particularly in the 
study of sensation that the physical saences dominate psychology, 
though it IS also true that their influence is felt throughout the entire 
structure of psychological science 

From the biological sciences also come high standards and exact 
ing methods of research, as well as the evolutionary and organismal 
points of view vnthout which psychology would still be scholastic 
in character But the freshening winds of biology have not blown 
gently and with moderation, they have blown, rather, with the force 
of a gale, so forcefully that m many quarters they have threatened 
to push every vestige of humanism out, leaving psychology with a 
plague of rats Today it is probably true that more tats are used in 
the American laboratones of psydiology as subjects dian men, women 
and children combined Some people feel that what psychology really 
needs is an efficient Pied Piper 

It is then the impact of the natural and biological sciences upon 
psychology that accounts for its obsession to reach the eminence of 
scientific respectability The methodological advances have indeed 
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been considerable, but the findings from these points of approach 
have not as yet by any manner of means solved the problems of 
human personality Their value lies chiefly in their advancement of 
sensory and reflex psychology — or, as someone has a bit densively 
called It, "eye-ear nose and throat” psychology 

In recent years the third wind has nsen likewise to the force of 
a gale Social science is causing a tornado all its own It refuses to 
blend amicably with natural and biological science, but claims mind 
pretty much as its own province for study Anthropologists and soci 
ologists give no quarter Mmd, they insist, takes its form almost 
wholly m response to cultural demands Language precedes the in 
dividual, so, too, do the religion, the morals, the economic system 
into which the individual is bom Mind, then, is a matter not for 
instrumental or biological study but for cultural study A large 
number of psychologists have been converted at least partially, to 
this view and recently have staged a rebellion within their own 
ranks, four hundred of them forming a soaety to investigate as 
realistically as possible the fate of mmd as it is conditioned and 
constrained by the gigantic movements of contemporary society 
The last wind that blows in our storm center is gentler and 
less voracious Yet its presence is always felt In spite of all counter 
currents, it is perhaps still the prevailing wind It is the wind of 
humanism After all is said and done, it is philosophy and literature, 
and not the natural, biological or social sciences that have fostered 

E sychology throughout the ages Only m comparatively recent years 
as psychology detached its^f from philosophy and from art to be- 
come the storm center that it is 

Now we come to personality One of the outstanding events 
m psychology of the present century has been the discovery of per 
sonahty Personality, whatever else it may be, is the substantial, 
concrete unit of mental life that exists in forms that are definitely 
single and individual Throughout the ages of course, this phe- 
nomenon of personal individuality has been depicted and explored 
by the humanities The more aesthetic philosophers and the more 
philosophical artists have always made it their special province of 
interest 

Tardily, psychologists have amved on the scene One might 
almost say they are beginning two thousand jears too late The ps) 
chologists work, it might seem, has been done for him and done 
most brilliantly With his scant and recent background the ps> 
chologist looks like a conceited intruder And so he is, in the opinion 
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of many literati Stephan Zweig, tor example, speaking of Proust, 
Amiel, Flaubert and other great masters of characterization, says 
"Writers like these are giants in observation and literature, whereas 
in psychology the field of personality is worked by lesser men, tnere 
flies, who have the saFe anchorage of a frame of science in which to 
place their petty platitudes and minor heresies ” 

It IS true that the giants of literature make psychologists, who 
undertake to represent and to explain personality, seem ineffectual 
and sometimes a bit foolish m comparison Only a pedant could 
prefer the dry collections of facts that psychology can offer regarding 
an individual mental life to the glorious and unforgettable portraits 
that the gifted novelist, dramatist or biographer can give The literary 
artist creates his account, the psychologist merely compiles his In 
the one case a unity emerges, self consistent even through its subtle- 
ties of change In the other case a ponderous accumulation of dis 
continuous data piles up 

One cntic has put the matter cnsply Psychology, he remarks, 
whenever it deals with human personality, is only saying what litera 
ture has always said, and is saying it much less artmlly 

Whether this unflattenng judgment is entirely conect, we shall 
soon see Pox the moment it serves at least to call attention to the sig 
nificant fact that in a sense literature and psychology are competitors, 
they are the two methods pat excellence for dealing with the person 
ahty The methods of literature ate those of art, the methods of 
psychology are those of science Our question is which approach 
IS the more suitable for the study of personality? 

Literature has had centuries of headstart, and it has been served 
by genius of the highest order Psychology is young and has bred as 
yet few, if any, geniuses in the depiction and explanation of human 
personality Being youthful it would be becoming for psychology to 
learn a few basic truths from literature 

To show what it can profitably learn, let us take a concrete ex 
ample I have chosen one from anaent times in order to show clearly 
the maturity and ripeness of literary wisdom Twenty three hundred 
years ago, Theophrastus, Anstotle’s pupil and successor at the Lyceum 
m Athens wrote a number of bnef characterizations of certain of his 
Athenian acquaintances Thirty of his sketches have survived 

The sketch that I shall select is called The Coward ’ Please 
note Its timelessness The coward of today is essentially the same 
kind of mortal as the coward of anUquity Please note also the re- 
markable directness and economy of the portrait No words are 
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wasted It is hie a prose sonnet No one could add or subtract a 
single sentence to its betterment 

THE COWARD 

Cowardliness is a shnnking of the soul caused by fear The 
Coward is this sort of person At sea he thmls cliffs are pirates and 
directly the sea gets rough inquires anxiously whether all the passen 
gers are initiated [into the mystenes of the Cabeinl, as he looks up at 
the sky he asks the steersman if they are halfway and what he thinks 
of the weather; he tells the person next him that he has had a disturb- 
ing dream, he takes off his tunic and gives it to his slave [so that he can 
swim], and finally begs to be put on shore On active service when 
the mfantry are going into action, he calls to the men of his deme 
to come and stand by him and to keep a good look-out — pretending 
that It IS hard to distinguish who is the enemy Then heanng the 
noise of battle and seeing men fall, he tells his comrades that m the 
hurry he has forgotten his sword, he runs back to his tent and, after 
getting nd of his slave by sending him out to reconnoitre, hides the 
sword under his pillow and wastes time in pretending to look for it 
If he sees a \\ounded fnend carried in, he rushes up, tells him to kew 
cheerful, holds him under the arms to support him, then he attends 
him, wipes the blood off and sits down by him to keep the flies 
auay — m short, does everything except fight The trumpets sound 
the charge and, as he sits m me tent, he murmurs ‘Curse you' 
Won’t you let the poor man sleep with jour e^erlasbng trumpeting' ’ 
Covered with the other man’s blood he goes out to meet the return 
uig soldiers and tells them he has saved one of his fnends at the 
nsk of his own life, and he bnngs to the bedside the men of his 
deme and tnbe and explains to each visitor that he earned the 
wounded man to the tent wth his own hands * 

There is one feature in this classic sketch that I should like to 
call particularly to )t)ur attention You mil note that Theophrastus 
selects two situations for recording his observations In one the 
coward is traveling, m the other he is unwillingly engaged m a 
battle In the first situation, seven tvpical episodes arc depicted 
the cowards illusion of seeing the cliffs as pirates, his superstitious 
fear lest some of the passengers might bring bad luck through hav 
ing neglected a religious nte, his desire to be at least halfwav on the 
dangerous joumej, his consulting expert opinion on the weather, 
his far of his own disturbing dreams, nis preparations for swamming 
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to saFety and, finally, Ins emotional collapse m beggmg Yo be put on 
shore Even more subtle are the seven telltale episodes during battle 
In all there are fourteen situations described, all of them lor the 
coward ate equivalent whatever stimulation he is exposed to arouses 
the same deep, dominant disposition His separate acts are 
distinctive, yet all are equivalent in that each is a manifestation of the 
same dominant cowardly disposition 

In short, Theophrastus, more than two thousand )ears ago, 
used a method just now being glimpsed by psychologists — that of 
defining with the aid of equivalent stimulations and equivalent 
responses, the major dispositions of a character 

To state the point yet more broadly almost all the literature 
of character — whether sketch writing, as in the case of Theophrastus, 
Qt fiction, drama or biography — proceeds on the psychological as 
sumption that each character has certain tTmis peculiar to nimsclf, 
which can be defined through the nanatmg of t^ical episodes from 
life In literature a personality is never regarded, as it sometimes is 
in psychology, as a sequence or unrelated specific actions Personality 
IS not like a water skate, darting hither and yon on the surface of a 
pond with Its several fugitive excursions having no intrinsic relation 
to one another Good literature never makes the mistake of confusing 
the personality of man with that of a water skate Psychology often 
does 

The first lesson, then, that psychology has to learn from litera 
ture is something about the nature of the substantial and enduring 
dispositions of which personality is composed This is the problem 
of traits and by and large, I maintain, it has been handled more 
successfully through the assumptions of literature than through the 
assumptions of psychology More specifically, it seems to me, the 
concept of the equivalence of stimulation and the equivalence of 
response seen so clearly in the anaent sketches of Theophrastus, 
may serve as a strikingly producuve guide for the scientific study of 
personality — where equivalences may be determined with greater 
accuracy and greater verifiability than in literature itself Using the 
resources of the laboratory and controlled observation outside, psy 
chology might be able to establish for the single individual, far more 
exactly than literature can, the precise range wherein vanous hfe- 
situations are for him equivalent and the precise range of responses 
that for him have equivalent significance 

A second major lesson from literature concerns the self con 
sistency of its products No one ever asked their authors to prove 
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that the characters of Hamlet, Don Quixote, Anna Karenina, Hedda 
Gabler or Babbitt were true and authentic Great characterizations 
by virtue of their greatness prove themselves They are plausible, 
they are even necessary Every act seems to be in some subtle way 
both a reflection of and a rounding out of a single, well knit charac 
ter This adhesiveness of behavior meets the test known as self 
confrontation one bit of behavior supports another, so that the whole 
can be comprehended as a self consistent, if intricate, unity Self 
confrontation is the only method of validation applied to the work of 
artists (except perhaps to the work of biographers, who indeed have 
certain requirements for external validation to contend with) But 
the method of self-confrontation, I think it may nghtly be said, is 
barely beginning to be applied to the productions of psychology 

Once, m commenting on a character of Thackeray's, Gilbert 
K Chesterton remarked, ‘ She drank, but Thackeray didn't know it ” 
Chesterton’s quip spnngs from the demand that all good characteriza 
tions possess ‘systematic relevance' within themselves Given one 
set of facts about a personality, other relevant facts should follow 
To be sure, a deep and intimate knowledge of a character is re* 
quired before these necessary inferences can be made One must know 
just what the most intimate motivational traits in each case are For 
this most central, and therefore most unifying, core of any person 
ahty, Wertheimer has proposed the concept of the rodwc—a root from 
which all stems may grow He illustrates his conception with the 
case of a schoolgirl who was a zealous scholar, but at the same time 
addicted to vivid cosmetics On the surface there certainly seems to 
be no systematic relevance here The two lines of conduct seem to 
clash But the apparent contradiction is resolved in this case by 
exploring beneath the surface for the basic root In this case, it 
turned out that the schoolgirl had deep admiration for (a psycho- 
analyst might call It a fixation upon) a certain teacher who, in 
addition to being a scholarly woman, had a natural vivid complewon 
The schoolgirl simply wanted to be like her teacher The same facts 
in another case mignt betoken a basic desire for power, or simply 
a double-barreled attempt to capsize the studious boy across the aisle 
Whatever the explanation in this case, the point is that with radical 
understanding it becomes possible to harmonize the apparent incon 
sistcncies in a personality 

Of course, the problem is not always so simple iSot all w 
sonalities ha\e basic unity Conflict, changeability, even the dis 
sociation of personality arc common hluch of the htcraUirc \\c rea 
exaggerates the consistency of personality, caricatures rather than 
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characters emerge Oversimphficauon is found in drama, fiction and 
biography The confrontation seems to come almost too easily The 
characters of Dichens are a good example of oversimplification They 
never have conflicts within themselves, they are alwajs what they 
are They may, and usually do, meet unfriendly forces in the en 
vironment but they themsdves are enUrely perfect in consistency 
and devoid of inner conflict 

But, if literature often errs through its selectivity in exaggerating 
the unity of personality, psychology — through its lack of interest and 
restricted techniques — generally fails to discover or to explore such 
consistency as does exist 

The greatest failing of the psychologist at the present time is his 
inability to prove what he knows to be true No less than the 
literary artist, he knmvs that personality is an intricate, xvell propor 
iioned and more or less consistent mental structure— but he can't 
prove It He makes no use, as the writer does, of the obvious method 
of self-confrontation of facts Instead of emulating the arQst in this 
matter, he usually takes safe refuge m the thickets of statistical 
conelation 

One investigator, thinking to study the vinhty of his subjects, 
for a whole population of people, correlates the width of Kips and 
shoulders with interests in sports, another, to find the bases of in 
telligence, carefully compares the IQ in childhood with the ossifica 
non of the wrist bones a third compares phosphorous per body 
weight with good natuxedness or with leadership investigations such 
as these though they are the fashion m research on personality, 
run their course entirely on a subpersonal level Devotion to the 
microscope and to mathematics has led the investigators to shun 
complex patterned forms of behavior and thought, even though 
it IS only in these complex forms that personality can be said to exist 
at all Bulbed by the instruments of physics, many psychologists 
neglect the most delicate recording instrument ever devised for the 
relating and proper clustering of facts— namely, their own minds 

Psychology, then, needs techniques of self-confrontation — 
techniques whereby the togetherness of a personality can be de- 
termmed Only a few rudimentary attempts m this direction have 
been made ^ 

One study employed the English themes of seventy college 
students Nine themes were gathered from each student— three in 
Octoher, three in January and three in May The topics for the 
themes were prescribed and were umform for all students After 
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the themes were typed and divested of all identifying signs, two ex 
penmenters attempted to sort them carefully so that they might, 
noni style alone, group all the themes wntten by the same student 
ror both experimenters the results were stnkingly positive, well above 
chance 

The point of interest here is the method by which successful 
matchings were made Occasionally, to be sure, some staking me- 
chanical feature caught the eye and aided m identification Addiction 
to semicolons would mark the wndng of one student, or some other 
oddity of punctuation or spelhng But most of the identifications 
were made not on this basis but through a diagnosis of the personal 
^aits of the writers "The investigators found themselves searching 
for a form quality of the individual ’ Tliey felt in each production 
a reflection of certain complex qualities m the water himself These 
qualities were different in each case and difficult for the experimenter 
to reduce to words 

^ In spite of the difficulty of expressing these hypotheses of 
form-quality m words, the feet remains that they were ordinanly 
the basis of judgment and likewise that the judgments were to a 
significant degree successful 

It IS of interest to note some of the bases upon which this 
matching proceeded The production of one student, for example, 
would be felt always to reflect 'a feelmg for atmosphere, a well 
balanced sense of humor, a quiet amused tolerance of soaal rela 
tions and situations ’ Another showed in all his themes a positive 
self assurance, definite, but neither prejudiced nor opinionated sense 
of humor A third was constandy bored Looks at life as a mo- 
notonous expeaence in which one follows the easiest course of 
action” A fourth had a ‘simple, optimistic attitude toward life 
and people, simple, direct, declarative sentences 

There is yet another major lesson for psychologists to learn from 
literature — namely, how to keep a sustained interest in one individual 
person for a long penod of time It was said of a certain famous 
English anthropologist that although he \vTOte about savages he 
never actually had seen one He admitted the charge, and added 
And I hope to Heaven I never shall A great number of psy 
chologists m their professional capaaty ha\e ne\er reall) seen an in 
dividual, and many of them, I regret to saj, hope the) neier will 

Following the lead of the older sciences, they assume that ihe 
mdi\iduai must he brushed aside Science, they insist, deals only 
"ith general laws The individual is a nuisance Wffiat is wanted 
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ate uniformities This tradition has resulted in the creation of a 
vast, shadowy abstraction in psychology called the generalized adult 
human mind The human mmd, of course, exists in no such form, 

It exists only in concrete, intensely personal forms There is no 
generalized mmd The abstraction that the psychologist commits m 
measuring and explaining a non existent mmd in general is an abstrac- 
tion that no literary writer ever commits The literary writer knows 
perfectly well that mmd exists only m singular and particular forms 
Here, of course, we are facing the basic opposition between sa 
ence and art Science, it is said, always deals with the general, art 
always with the particular But, if this distinction is true, what are 
we to do about personality? Personality is never general, it is always 
particular Must it then be handed over wholly to the arts? Can 
psychology do nothing about it? 1 am sure that very few psycholo- 
gists would accept this solution Still, it seems to me that the dilemma 
IS inexorable Either we must give up the individual or we must 
learn from literature to dwell longer upon him, modifying as is 
necessary out conception of the scope of science so as to accommodate 
the single case mote hospitably than heretofore 

You may have remarked to yourself that the psychologists you 
have known, in spue of theit profession, ate no belter than anyone 
else in understanding people They ate not exceptionally shrewd, 
nor are they always able to give advice on problems of personality 
This observation, if you have made u, is certainly sound I should 
go further and say that, because of their habits of excessive ab- 
straction and generalization, many psychologists are actually infenor 
to other people in their comprehension of the single lives that con- 
front them 

When I say that in the interests of a proper science of per- 
sonality the psjchologist should learn to dwell longer on the single 
case. It might seem that I am poaching upon the domain of biography, 
iihosc precise purpose is to dwell exhaustiiely upon one life 

In England biography began as hagiography and as a recounting 
of Icgcndarj deeds Neither interest was conducive to objectivity or 
truthfulness The term hography was first used by Dryden in 1683 
and defined b) him as ‘the history of particular men's lives” 
Beaching a high point in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, and again in 
^kharts Life of Scott, and Cot a third time in Edmund Gosse’s 
Father and son, English biography has had a career of ups and 
downs Some biographies arc as flat and lifeless as eulogies upon a 
gravestone, others are sentimental and false 

Incrcasinglj, however, biographj is becoming rigorous, and ob- 
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jective, and even heartless For this trend, psychology has no doubt 
been largely responsible Biographies more and more are coming to 
resemble scientific autopsies, performed for the sake of understand 
mg rather than for inspiration or acclaim There are now psychologi 
cal and psychoanalytic biographies, and even medical and endo 
crinological biographies 

The influence of psychological saence is felt m autobiography as 
well There have been many experiments in objective self depiction 
and self explanation, with improvement upon the disingenuous con 
fessions of Casanova, Rousseau or Barbellion Two fascinating ex 
amples, illustrating the direct influence of psychology, are the Ex 
penment m autobiography by H G Wells C1935) and The locomo- 
tive god by W E Leonard (1927) But for all their enhanced 
warmth and intimacy, autobiographers suffer one disadvantage com 
pared with biographers The autobiographer as a rule cannot bear 
to disparage himself, and the reader cannot bear to read his praise 
of himself Perhaps in time writers may learn how to control their 
powerful impulse to justify their deeds in the telling, and readers may 
learn correspondingly to be less suspiaous of virtue when it is self 
disclosed 

I have mentioned three lessons that the psychologist may learn 
from literature for the improvement of his own work TTie first is 
the conception held uruversaliy in all of literature concerning the 
nature of traits Each literary artist proceeds on the assumption 
that his characters have broadly organized inner dispositions that can 
be identified and defined The method that literature uses in identi 
fying and defining traits — namely, the study of equivalent fields of 
stimulation and equivalent fields of response — needs urgently to find 
Its way into the psychologists store of methods The second lesson 
concerns the test of self-confrontation, which good literature always 
meets and psychology nearly always a\oids meeting Owing to their 
neglect of this basic principle of literary validation psychologists 
generally fail to find the style and coherence of the personalities that 
they study The third lesson calls for more sustained interest in the 
single case, through longer periods of time The psychologist should 
dwell upon one life more exhaustnely than he does, no matter if m 
so doing he sacrifices his impulse to make broad (and usually pre- 
tnature) generalizations about the abstract, nonexistent, aierage 
Human mind , , . 

In presenting these three advantages of the literary met 
have said htde about the distinctive merits of psychology In con 
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elusion I ought to add at least a few words in praise of my profession 
Otherwise you might infer that I am willing and even eager to sell 
psychology down the river in return for a copy of Madame Bovary 
and a free pass to the Athenaeum 

Psychology has a number of potential advantages over litera 
ture Its disciplined character offsets the subjective dogmatism in 
herent m imaginative wnting Sometimes literature passes the test 
of self-confrontation of facts too easily For example, m one com 
parative study of biographies of the same person it was found that 
each version of the life seemed plausible enough but that only a 
small percentage of the events and interpretations given in one 
biography were to be found in the others No one could know which, 
if any, was the true portrait 

It IS not necessary for good writers to agree in their observations 
and m their explanations to anything like the same extent that all 
good psychologists must agree Biographers can give vastly different 
interpretations of a life without discrediting the literary method, 
whereas psychology is ridiculed when its experts fail to agree with 
one another 

A psychologist is properly troubled by the arbitrary metaphors 
of literature The implication of many metaphors is often grotesquely 
false, yet they are seldom challenged In htetature one may find, for 
example, that the docility of a certain character is explained by the 
fact that lie had menial blood in his veins,” the fieriness of another 
character by the fact that ' his temperament he shared with all other 
redheads’ and the intellectuality of a third by the "height of his 
massive brow A psychologist would be tom limb from limb if he 
made any such fantastic assumptions concerning cause and effect 
The artist, furthermore, is permitted and encouraged to be 
entertaining and engaging, to communicate his own images, to ex 
press his own biases His success is measured by the responsiveness 
of his readers, who often demand nothing more than that they may 
languidly identify themselves with a character and escape from their 
immediate worries The psychologist, on the other hand, is never 
permitted to entertain his reader His success is measured by sterner 
criteria than the reader’s applause 

In gathenng his material, the writer draws from his casual ob- 
servations of hfe, elides his data and discards troublesome facts at 
will The psychologist is held by requirements of fidelity to fact, 
to all facts, and he is expected to secure his facts from controlled 
and verifiable sources He must prove his inferences step by step 
His terminology is standardized, and he is deprived almost entirely 
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of the use of seductive metaphor. These restrictions surroundmg the 
psychologist mahe for reliability, venfiability, lessened bias and 
relative freedom from self projection mto the products of his worJ. 

Psychologists who study personality are, I agree, essentially 
stnving to say what literature has always said, and they are of neces 
sity saying it much less artfully, but as for as they have gone — and 
It IS not very far — they are stnvmg to speak more exactly and, from 
the pomt of view of human progress, more helpfully 

The title of this essay, like the titles of many essays, is idly stated. 
Personality is not a problem for saence or a problem for art ex 
clusively, but for both together Each approach has its ments, but 
both are needed for even an approximately complete study of the 
infinite richness of personality 

If m the interests of go^ pedagogy I am expected to conclude 
wth one pointed bit of advice, it would be this If you are a student 
of ps}chology, read many, many novels and dramas of character, and 
read biography If you are not a student of psycholog), read these 
too, but read -psychology as -well. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The psychological nature of personahty 


The psychological analysis of human personahty must come to terms 
not only with art hut also with philosophy 

The following essay offers m compendious form a psychological theory 
0 personahty, hut it does so with special reference to the tenets of so-called 
personalistic philosophy Written to honor the memory of Edgar Sheffield 
tig tman (1884 1953), late Bowne Professor of Philosophy at Boston Um 
versity, the essay appeared in abbreviated form m The PersonaUst Ct953) 
If you ask whether I consider myself a personahst, I would probably 
^ Does anyone like to have his thought Lghtly filed away under a 
3 But if I am not allowed to evade the question, I would say, 'In so 
at as I am person-centered, yes, I am a personahst” But, as this essay 
explains, there are areas of senous disagreement 

Readers who are not espeaally mterested in the philosophical issues will 
* find in this chapter the framework of a stnctly psychological theory of 
personahty 

^Personalism, says Bnghtman, is the theory that only persons are 
real Thus defined, personalism is basically a metaphysical doctrine 
ince a psychologist has no professional competence to argue an 
ontological position, he could not, as a psychologist, be a personahst 
or any other brand of metaphysiaan 
Having made this pious disclaimer, let us hasten to admit that, 
whether he knows it or not, every psychologist gravitates toward an 
Ontological position Like a satellite he slips into the orbit of posi 
naturalism, idealism, personalism One of these, or some 
other explicit philosophy, exerts a pull upon his own silent presup- 
positions, even though he may remain ignorant of the affinity that 
It IS shortsighted of him to deny the dependence — or to 
refuse to arbculate, as best he can, his own thinking about human 
'vith that brand of philosophy with which it is most closely 

In the old days every major philosopher was also a psjchologist 
His metaphysics and his science of mind were all of a piece At the 
present time speaahzation has reached a point— owing chiefly to the 
gro\ving dominance of saentific method in psycholog) — where com 

J7 
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pletely congruent philosophical saenti&c views oE human nature are 
exceedingly difficult to achieve 

Take the theoty o£ the peison Withm the piesettt cetituty, 
psychologists have accumulated vast stores of research and insight 
But unless I am mistaken, philosophical personahsts have not used 
these findings to any great extent as a testing ground for their own 
theories And, vice versa, nearly all of this psychological cumula 
tion has taken place without benefit of the hard thinking of those 
philosophers who have centered their attention to an equal degree 
upon the person It seems as though two separate disciplines have 
evolved around the same subject matter, each with a distinctive 
contribution hut scarcely aware of the otlwr’s existence The prob- 
lem IS to bring about a more coherent view of the person while 
respecting the dual approach 

William Stern saw the issue clearly when he proposed that 
yersonaUsiH he regarded exclusively as a philosophical doctrine and 
that the portion or type of psychology tdevant to the issues of per 
sonalism be called personaltsttcs ^ The distinction is meaningful and, 
up to a point, helpful It invites the psychologist who agrees m 
finding personality the most absorbing and insistent topic in the 
world to say his say without danger of undue presumption It m 
vites him to collaborate m a cross disciplinary search without com 
mitting himself to propositions beyond nis range of competence 

But the distinction breaks oown, verbally at least, when the 
adjective persomltstic, or the noun fersonahst, is employed A psy 
chologist interested m persotialistics — that is, m the psychology of 
the person — will almost certainly be labeled a "personahst,' and 
the line of thought he represents will be called ‘ personahstic ” 
Hence, whether he hkes it or not, he will be classified with a philo- 
sophical school whose interests he shares in part but with whose 
total position he may hesitate to agree A typical ground for hesita 
tion, for example, lies in the fact that philosophical personalism has 
traditionally endorsed ‘ self psychology” CBrightman, Calkins) Now, 
a personahstic' psychologist might find himself m sympathy with 
the trend of philosophical personalism and yet object to being ticketed 
as a self psychologist, for self psychology is too dependent on in 
trospection 

It IS this confusion, I beheie, that has made psychologists, how 
ever person-onented, reluctant to accept the personahstic label It 
seems to oieicommit them or to align them with a type of psychology 
they regard as inadequate While an increasing number of psy 
chological theorists are becoming person-centered, few of them have 
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as yet explicidy accepted the label fersonalistic One recent ex 
^ption IS represented in the textbook vvntten by Gardner Murph\ 
e oldly declares that his view of general psychology is ‘per 
sonahstic We note, however, that his position is more methodo- 
iogical than metaphysical ‘The conception is that every psychologi 

act is the act of a whole person, and that the first task of psy 
oi(^y is to focus upon the nature of the person ” ® 

There is no doubt that personalistic psjchology, conceived 
even in this limited way, may be a valuable ally of philosophical 
^rsonalism It may even be viewed as a necessary propaedeutic 
or if, as Brightman insists, truth is a matter of systematic co- 
erence, then all the valid discoveries of psychology pertainmg to 
t e nature of personality must find their place without remainder 
philosophy of personalism Reciprocally, the personalistic 
'vill find the significance of his own researches deep- 
ened by his acquaintance with the larger context of philosophical 
personalism What the two disctphnes have in common ts their con 
person ts altogether central in the scheme of things, 
whether the scheme is explored at the psychological or at the philo- 
sophical level t/ 6 r 

I 

With the exception of a few specialists, psychologists in the 
present day nearly all deal with the problems of personality Vir 
tually every textbook, however nomothetically oriented — ^however 
predisposed to universal concepts — contains a final chapter on 'per 
sonality ’ But the final chapter is often a mere gesture What it sajs 
IS seldom geared in with the remainder of the text Fe^v ps}cholo- 
gists center their concern, as Murphy does, in acts-of whole-persons, 
nor do they regard it the central task of psjchology to focus upon the 
nature of the person 

Thus most psychologists who talk about personality hold theories 
^at have no relation whatever to a personalistic outlook For some, 
personality is an uncemented mosaic of elements, measured per 
aps by scales but never vitally interrelated For others, it is a con 
genes of factors ’ mathematically determined by correlating mental 
^aits m a large population of people (but not m the individual per 
^n himself) For still others, it is a passive product of past expert 
ence resulting from a succession of pushes without any contempo- 
'■ary mouvation or ‘go ” 

It IS not my purpose to review all the failures of psychology to 
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give an adequate account of the properties of personality Readers 
are already critical enough of the flatness and triviality of many of 
the prevailing psychological viei«« of personality The problem to 
which I wish to address myself is this What attributes must a theory 
of personality have in order to be considered adequate to the empiri 
cal facts before us? If this question can be satisfactorily answered, we 
shall have in hand the type of theory to which personalistic phi 
losophy — m the interests of systematic txmgruence — must accommo 
date Itself 

There are, as I see the matter, at least five essential charactenstics 
that an adequate theory of personality must possess It must possess 
all of these, not only in order to accommodate the empmcal facts as 
known, but also in order to avoid self contradiction Let me be clear 
I am speaking here of the criteria of personality that appear to be 
mandatory to a person-centered psychologist I also believe that the 
philosophical personahst is requtr^ to accept them in one form or 
another I shall not object if he wishes to recast my propositions m 
more congenial terms, provided only that his final product leaves 
the substance of these criteria available for the psychologist’s use m 
his continued researches 

An adequate theory of personality will (i) regard the human 
personality as integumented — that is, as centered in the organism, 
ka) regard the organism as replete, not empty, (3) regard motiva 
tion as normally a fact of present structure and function, not merely 
as an outgrowth of earlier forces, (4) employ units of analysis 
capable of living synthesis, and C5) allow adequately for, but not 
rely exclusively upon, the phenomenon of self consciousness 

Let us now attempt to clarify these requirements 

II 

Human personality has a locus — ^withm the skm To he sure, its 
imagination and memory range far and wide, but these acts are well 
grounded in a psjchophysical matnx of some order On another 
plane of existence, personality may be freed from its space-time 
wndage, but on the plane where the psychologist dwells, it must 
bo Meucd as an organic unity, accessible to study through its acts. 
Its \crbal report and e\en its reflex and physiological functioning 
More than one of the bodj mind solutions available to personahsts 
would, I think, adcquatelj meet this need I shall not here attempt 
to choose among them 

The reason that I stress the criterion of integumentation is that 
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huLn philosophical personalists need to rescue 

theTnre i'*" "ho confuse it vvith 

"soc J « T “ '”1“ ™ “*"*■ ""* reputation, with his 

p“ 1 ^1 J orgued this 'liophysicar 

fN r I have called 

IS I r I I « well chosen, but their drift 

what Xr'" ^ ^1^° I '“hes yoiir personality to be 
think and do'^T*^ 1 '°“’ y”" yourself 

thai reject this conception is not, of course, to deny 

imna ^ ^ ^^pufatjons, whether true or erroneous, may have heavy 
ourselves But unless we rid ourselves 
wp ^hall P personalities in other peoples minds, 

a<5 n c » u^'^e^ave a secure enough locus for a theory of personality 
that ^ u biophysical view, unlike the biosocial, would hold 

at iiobinson Crusoe in solitude has “as much" personality before as 
atter the advent of his man Fnday 

Besides this crude confusion of person and reputation, there 
enti n other partially biosocial views that are almost 

q a ly unacceptable Most of these view’s evolved in an honest 
reMgnize the indisputable fact that the individual is bound 
0 a social context While one must have deep sympathy with these 
ncepmal attempts, most of them are, in effect, person-destroying 
unnf ^ ^^'P ^"'sy at the biophysical nature of personality 

It loses Its essential charactenstics of locus, uniqueness and inner 
congruence 


th roost part, current theories of this order have to do with 

f H popular subject matter in research and teaching that 

in ^ rubric 'Personality and Culture " Two decades ago, 

^ Its effort to promote mterdisaplinary investigations, the Social 
^aence Research Council promulgated this double-barreled con 
a welcomed by scores of psychologists, sociologists and 

re "Pbe resulting cross fertilization of thought has been 

^ roarkably productive, not only m furthering research but also in 
crcoming disciplinary boundaries within universities and colleges 
so ^ ferment and realignment, though undoubtedly whole 

c, brought forth a number of hasty and misshapen theories 
kJne type of hasty formulation reduced personality wholly to a 
culT°^ of culture Personality is the subjective side of 

g became a popular dictum It would be hard to imagine 

^roore total reversal of the peisonalistic emphasis upon the inner 
In f and purposive properties of the indnidual 
some writers went so far as to insist that there is no such 
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thing as integration within personality; the only consistency a 
person shmvs is a reflection of the orderly and patterned character 
cf his surrounding situation 

A variant of this view is hiund m current “role” theory Par 
tisans of this concept are impressed, not by the uniqueness and in 
t^grality of the personality ^stem, but by the di\erse prescriptions 
^id upon this system by soaal expectations A man is known, not 
for vhat he ts, hut for the roles he play s — as father, physiaan, church 
nian, consumer He is a composite bundle of roles That people ^ 
sometun^ beha\e differendy m \anous ennronments and m accord 
Mce With TOrymg expectations is, of course, not to be denied The 
concept is that the personal nexus contatmni 
e 10 e-hahite is likely to be overlooked and, conespondingIy»^^ 
en tion of the person to separate ennronments o\ erstressed One 
rth exuberance of W^ilbam Tames, who declared 

d K. “ean It) that a man “has as ro^ny 

whos(* ^ disDnct groups of persons al»“ 

buVS 7 T “ Penonalitj- may be ^ ersadle and v-anaWe 

Noi K '^pable of dissipation mto n roles or n soaal selv» 
that equdibnum of roles.” There is too much evadenM 

suuan^"^'’’ “ consistent tnth itself from situauon B 

A “ype of reduction » 

concepdon trend is seen in the currendy teshu”® , 

‘xilture tend ‘modal’ personality We are told that e 

Oa a^,r “P '^■Id^cn aLidmg to an approij 

and outlooks F* therefore lend to develop similar tta 

^nds to Its n I Itas a type of personality that c 

culture tL While for certain gross comparison 

impxeci^ ^ and useful, its coarseness 

^al fact that nn °tie thing, it overlooks , 

3nd that some reflects all these traits and ou 

allows reflect virtually none of jj, 

threads that arp creative mter^veaving of cultural threa s v 
and unique To be sure, the 
^1*^>. but peril lifH: "idiosyncratic” determinants of 

hasinp discussed svF* ^^dency of certain writers to behove 
fl^otely sMtjj ^ IS ‘basic’ m this sense, they have dealt 
, Much of a,,. stJhject of personality if 

muial sponsorc*5°^f^“* vertigo might have be^ a'’®* 
changed the pa„J Phrase Tersonality and Cult“ 

c legitimate ptogi ^ *" "Personality in Culture pc j 
and has the added merit of iu.pl)«? 
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their solution will be found, not by destroying the integrity of the 
personal system, but by studying the relation of this self contained 
system to cultural and social contexts, which may in turn be re 
garded as systems of a different order 

In spite of my defense of inlegumentation, I concede that a 
genuine weakness in personalistic wnting, both philosophical and 
psychological, is its tendency to sidestep the countless mtersecuons 
that occur between the personality system and the social system 
Even though personalists, by conviction, must ascribe primacy to 
the former, they can ill afford to leave unsolved the problems created 
by the intersection If they persistently do so, their basic contnbu 
tions will be by passed and disregarded by advancing soaal science 
The relation of personality to society must somehow be dealt with 
adequately It is not enough to assert that a person’s traits, attitudes, 
subjective values or other inner forces account for his conduct 
While this statement is true, it disregards situational variance In 
spite of a prevailing consistency, one dees vary one’s behavior — 
within limits — according to social circumstance To be sure, no one 
varies it m ways that are not already hts, but neither is he closed off 
from, and independent of, the social system He maintains his own 
boundaries, but those boundanes are not impermeable 

We need a theory in soaal saence that will allow for the full 
integrity and primacy of the personal system while relating it ade- 
quately to boundary maintaining social and cultural systems Im 
portant steps m this direction have recently been taken by Parsons 
and others ^ 

It IS Parsons' contention that the personality system is a self 
contained unit exerting marked constraints upon the soaal system 
The latter "cannot be so structured as to be radically incompatible 
With the conditions of function of its component individual actors 
as Jiinkgiuiai ^giatusms Jind pmrsnnaluws ” ® -At .the -same 
the social system need not meet the needs of all its members, but 
only of a sufficient proportion to maintain its own form of organiza 
tion The social system is one in which the individual finds himself 
related to others in a way that tends to maintain their relauonships m 
equilibrium ® The physiaan and the patient, for example, take 
certain subdy marked roles in relauon to each other m order to 
fulfil] the needs of both, nor could these needs be fulfilled unless 
these prescribed role relations were observed 

It would seem that this line of thought offers considerable hope 
for maintaining full recogniUon of the integral nature of the per 
sonality sj stem, while relating it more adequately to its soaal con 
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tliinir as integration within personality, the only consistency a 
person shows is a reflection of the orderly and patterned character 

" A^T'K^is found in current "role- theory Par 
tisans of this concept are impressed, not hy the uniqueness and in 
tegrahty of the personality system, hut by the diverse 
lafd upon this system hy soaal expectations A man is known, not 
for what he is, hL for the roles he plays-as father, 
man, consumer He is a composite bundle of roles That people do 
sometimes hehave differently in vanous environments and m 
ance with varying expectauons is, of course, not to be denied 1 tie 
danger with the role concept is that the personal nexus contatmng 
the role-habits is likely to be overlooked and, conespondmgly,^e 
orientation oE the person to separate environments overstressed One 
IS reminded oE the exuberance oE William James, who declared 
^though he certainly didn’t mean it) that a man has as many 
diEEerent social selves as there are distinct groups of persons about 
whose opinion he cares ” ® Personality may be versatile and vanable, 
but It IS not capable oE dissipation mto n roles or n social selves 
Nor IS It a mere “equilibrium of roles.” There is too much evidence 
that personality is highly consistent with itself from situation to 
situation to permit this type of reduction ® 

A further dubious trend is seen m the currently fashionable 
conception o£ “basic” or ‘modal” personality We are told that each 
culture tends to bring up its children according to an approved 
formula and that children therefore tend to develop similar traits 
and outlooks Each culture has a type of personality that corre 
spends to Its cultural pattern While for certain gross comparisons 
of culture this conception may be both valid and useful, its coarseness 
and imprecision limit its value For one thing, it overlooks the cen 
tral fact that no single individual reflects all these traits and outlooks, 


and that some individuals may reflect virtually none of them It 
allows not at all for the creative interweaving of cultural threads with 
threads that are individual and unique To be sure, the concept 
does not pretend to cover the “iditKyncratic’ determinants of person 
ahty, but penl lies in the tendency of certain writers to believe that, 
having discussed what is "basic" in this sense, they have dealt ade- 
quately with the whole subject of personality 

Much of this theoretical vertigo might have been avoided if 
the initial sponsors of the phrase Tersonahty and Culture” had 
changed the particle and to m, "Personality m Culture” poses all 
the legitimate problems and has the added merit of implying that 
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circular reasoning? In a thousand years of chaste research built on 
these meager assumptions, does one hope to achieve a science of 
behavior having some measure of adequacy? Or could it be that this 
tormula IS from the outset an escapist device, designed to protect the 
harassed scienust from the pulsation of real life around him? He 
nnds It comforting to say that "saence is willingness to accept facts 
even when they are opposed to wishes \ yet his own wish to emulate 
natural saentists may lead him to reject all facts that are opposed to 
IS Wishes Bnghtman has shown how the experimental scientist, 
owever positivistic his procedure, is in fact making vanous silent 
assumptions that interpose the self, as an intervening variable, be- 
tween the scientist’s own stimuli and his own responses 

While adherents of extreme positivism are relatively rare m 
psychology, their influence is strong enough to create a tone of 
apology among certain ivriters who timidly affirm the utility of in 
^^^j^tiing variables,” "hypothetical constructs" or inferred tenden 
cies — in other words, of tratts, values, tntenuons, self 

Now, It IS obvious that a full bodied psychology of personality 
^ust take precisely the opposite tack from positivism It must assume 
from the outset that there is nothing scientifically shameful about 
postulating a well furnished personality that is something and does 
something — a personality that has internal structures and substruc- 
tures which 'cause,” or partially cause, behavior One may, of 
course, gam helpful hints from positivism regarding the need for 
reliable criteria in establishing inferences concerning traits, habits, 
attitudes, needs and sentiments Yet no psychologist concerned with 
personality can avoid altogether the postulation of inner dispositions 
Within the organism to account for its consistency m conduct and for 
motivation In this connection, William McDougall has argued 
that ' inner tendency” is the most indispensable concept in the entire 
science of psychology Still, the pressures emanating from positiv 
ism are all m the other direction it is the fashion to unstock the 
Organism, especially to strip it of dynamic power and purpose 
^ The same trend, to a lesser degree is seen in what is called 
field theory ’ While Lewin and his followers have never denied 
me existence of needs and attitudes within the organism, they tend 
to regard behavior as a function of all field forces, both inner and 
Outer In practice, there seems to be a predilection for forces in the 
outer situation that exert pressure upon the individual Thus the 
desires and values of the person are squeezed out of many field 

formulations 

Gestalt psychology, too, postulates a singularly passive, if not 
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text Parsons affirms the ultimate unity of the personality system 
and complains that most brands of psychology do not treat person 
ahty as a system In short, while offering a theoretical ground 
work for social science at large, this sociologist invites and welcomes 
a personalistic treatment of the mdmdual 

The need for a social science that will adequately hold the as 
sumptions of personalistic psychology is exceedingly acute Most 
of the theories and trends mentioned in this section seem to veer away 
from personality conceived as an mtegumented system They illus 
trate perhaps what Riesman sets forth as the most telling change in 
American character — the shift from ‘ inner directedness to other 
directedness ’ So great today is the demand for peer approval 
(children m some schools are graded not on the three R s but on ' ad 
)ustment ) that it seems natural for contemporary social scientists to 
think m terms of haste personality rather than full hodied person 
ahty and in terms of roles rather than being It was easier for per 
sonalism to have its say in the earlier days of inner directedness,” 
when It was taken for granted that each person possessed inner pur 
poses and inner balances In the present day, personalistic psycnol 
ogy and philosophy must fight hard to breast the tide of other 
directedness — the tide of the Massenmensch 

III 

The inQuence of modem positivism upon the psychological 
study of personality is in part wholesome Diagnostic instruments 
are improving more exacting standards of evidence prevail, anecdotes 
and rumor are discredited, and the preference for operational defini 
tion has, in a limited way, made for more intelligible communication 

But positivism also has stultifying effects Its devotees exclude 
ci^lanations in terms of inner traits, purposes, interests, some even 
tell us that the nervous system can no longer be invoked in our 
explanatory sequences Since nothing that occurs between the 
stimulus and the response is obscnable, no ‘intervening variable’ is 
admissimc We must confine our explanatory efforts, so they say, to 
cicnts that he outside the organism Even the habits of Watsonian 
bchauonsm must go One posiluist remarked. ‘When we under 
stand the properties of the stimulus, we shall not need the concept 
I CTSonaht) 

What lies behind this methodological craving for an empty 
organism? Is it an ascetic desire for scientific chastity, allowing only 
minimal assumptions in order to avoid the traps of subjectivism and 
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regard the desires and intentions of individuals simply as chanoes 
™ng upon a few uniform themes These themes may be labeled 
drwes instincts, needs, -wishes, desires, vectors or something else 
Whatever they are called, the implication is always the same if we 
could correctly classify the basic motives of men, we should be able 
to account for the behavior of each individual man Thus the sex 
ive, the aggressive instinct, the ne«3 for achievement, the wish 
tor security and the desire for dependency become variables to which 
j may be ordered While each motivational theory 

1 ers in some respects from all others, they have in common this 
eavily nomothetic bias For certain purposes it is a defensible bias 
often we do gam from comparing personalities according to such 
common categories But a theory that is completely content with an 
account of abstract motives, of abstract personalities, fails to provide 
a oundabon sound enough to bear the weight of any single full 
oodied personality 

In this connecuon it is interesting to recall the strongly per 
son^istic flavor of definitions of psychology offered by the founders 
of the science Wundt, James and Titchener The first wrote that 
psychology "investigates the total context of expenence in its rela 
hons to the subject’, the second, that ‘psychology is the science of 
finite individual minds’’, and the third, that ‘ psychology is the study 
of expenence considered as dependent on some person ” None of 
mese authors developed his account of mental life to accord with his 
oeiinition Yet some vague sense of propriety seemed to guide them 
|n framing their defimbons, they knew that mind Cas a psycho* 
c^cal datum) exists only in finite and in personal forms Yet each, 
ike the dynamic psychologists of the present day, spent his time ex 
clusively m seeking the laws of mind in general and worried little 
about the concrete formations that mark minds in particular CAn 
^cepbon to this statement is the use made by William James of case- 
studies m his Vartettes of reltgious expenence ) 

The second shortcoming of current dynamic psychology has to do 
'vith Its anachronistic handling of mobvabon Past reference domi 
nates the scene While men are bu^ leading tbeir lives in the 
present, with much future-pointmg, psychologists are busy traang 
* fives backward Let us take an example Ask almost any psy 
c ologist Cpsychoanalyst or not) why the son of some famous politi 

IS himself a polibcian The answer you will receive is Iikelj to 
tn terms of father idenbfication, early slanbng, conditioning and 
^^'^'f^rcement, or something equally freighted with reference to 
ildhood Such answers are, of onirse, acceptable enough from a 
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condition would be exceptional and abnormal The Freudian view of 
motivation may be an acceptable model for neurotic behavior without 
eing an acceptable model for all behavior My own position, which 
goes under the designation functtonal autonomy of motives, holds 
at motivation may be — and in healthy people usually is — autono- 
mous oE Its ongins Its function is to animate and steer a life toward 
goals that are in keeping with -present structure, present aspirations 
and present conditions 

In recent years we observe certain marked improvements in 
t eory, shifts in the direction of functional autonomy What is 
known as neo Freudianism shows two striking advances a fuller 
recognition of the contributions of culture, and a postulation of a 
far more active, purposive, forward reaching “ego ” Originally Freud 
conceived the ego as a relatively helpless, though intelligent, ration 
ahzer, beset by three “tyrants” — the id, the superego and external 
reality More often than not, It could do nothing but repress its 
bitter conflicts, which would finally erupt in neurotic anxiety Even 
the most orthodox psychoanalysts now say that Freud died without 
completing his ego theory Nor is it customary today to regard this 
enlarged and improved ego as an agent only of defense, it contains 
mature motives approximately of the order demanded by the doc- 
trine of functional autonomy 

An equally striking development m the right direction is the 
revolution in theory implicit m Rogenan or “client-centered' 
therapy While the theoretical model underlying this movement 
in non directive counseling” is not yet fully worked out, it is certain 
to take a form compatible with personalistic psychology The posi 
tion, in bnef, holds that the self, under proper conditions, is capable 
of reorganizmg its perceptual field and thus of altering behavior The 
therapy consists in giving the individual an opportunity to assess and 
rearrange his own image of his motives and circumstances, and thus 
to emerge a more coherent and firmly knit person 

Other contemporary movements could be cited along the same 
line Whereas terms like self and self image, ego and ego-tmolve 
latent, were rarely employed by psychologists a generation ago, they 
are currendy used with great frequency and represent emerging 
S} stematic theories of motivation free from the restraints of uniformity 
and past reference, which have limited conceptual thinking hereto- 
fore 

Personalists should be warned that at least one of their numbw 
does not believe that the doctnne of functional autonomy is rMUired 
in an adequate theory of personality Bertoca has argued that an 
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hutoncd point of view, but they ate likely to be iiielevant and 
misleading m accounting for the fresent situation Virtually all 
psychologies (Freudian, Adlenan, stimulus response) stress the initial 
slanting of personal development in the early years of life While the 
first outlines may indeed be laid at this time, it does not follow that 
an adult person normally maintains this style of life for the reasons 
that were operative in childhood 

Returning to our example it is indeed probable that our politi 
cian did have a father identification at the age of, say, four (most 
boys do). It is also likely that he was rewarded and praised for his 
oratorical imitations of Daddy It is probable that he was thus 
slanted toward a vocation in politics But does this bit of history 
explain the drive, the go, the mlerest of the politician fifty years later? 
The father is dead, times have changed, instead of rewards, he re 
ceives mostly bnckbats Tens of thousands of personal experiences 
have intervened, modified and reshaped the initial motivational pat 
tern His personality now, we may say, is centered in his interest in 
politics, not in his father 

This confusion between the histoncal roots of motives and the 
contemporary functioning of motives has seemed to me the most 
stultifying of all misconceptions that mar current theones of per 
sonahty This is not the occasion to examine the damaging con 
sequences of the fallacy or to debate the issue fully It is necessary 
only to insist that the forward thrusts of motivation that ate so chat 
acteristic of human personality cannot adequately be accounted for 
by any doctrine of pushes, even a sequence of pushes, out of the past 
An adequate theory must allow for the effectiveness of a current 
self image and for the dynamic character of intentions, of value 
orientations and of uniquely patterned psychogenic interest systems 
in normally healthy adults Philosophically considered, this shift in 
emphasis is required in order to discover in the individual the neces 
sary ingredients of freedom and value-orientation that would make 
personalism tenable 

It IS only fair to say that a proper theory must allow for early fix 
ations m personality — for infantihsms, regression and many kindred 
manifestations of neutoticism It is not necessary to overlook the 
epochal discoveries of Freud it is necessary only to put them in 
proper peispectu e Even our pohtician tnay be a neurotic He may 
still be wistfully identified with his father, and all that he does may 
be an effort to fill Daddy s shoes (even conceivably, to displace his 
father in his mothers affections the Oedipus complex outlasting the 
death of the parents) The essential point, however, is that such a 
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fns to "’l n j “““ patterned forms of perception if 

tai S 3 r r >n diagnosK and help us idenufy the cen 
tral ^aractenstics of the individual person 

stana, a “ ™P'>' *'*'= °f painfully accumulated 

r methods is worthless Quite the contrary for a first ap- 
proximation to personality, the typical variahles Cespecially it they 
are reliably scaled) have considerable value Their strength, like 
eir weakness, lies in their ability to order all personalities to a 
ni onn set of vanables, vanously called traits, needs, attitudes, 
iniensions, factors or types This comparative approach enables us 

0 ocate a subject roughly in a population of his peers Some of the 

^ nomothetic instruments yield more than a single score 
an thus approach the threshold of the problem of patterning But 
even the subtlest of nomothetic methods carnes us only to the point 
r ^ certain variable is interdependent 

1 h other scores on other variables The fcrsonal nexus wherein all 

PI joined eludes every nomothetic approach 
elsewhere I have spoken of this "common trait ’ approach and 
ave shown that it is inferior to the more complex, but ultimately 
ore revealing, ‘individual trait approach While the former is 
content with uniform variables, the latter seeks to discover the vital 
^organization within individual lives 
The objection has been made that if we stress the individual 
th^^^ cenlenng attention on the individuality of pattern, 

en the science of human nature would come to a dead stop ' 
cse generalists argue as follows Every stone in the meadow is 
Unique, yet the saence of mineralogy wholly covers the subject, the 
accident of uniqueness falls, if anywhere, in the artist’s province 
ach manifestation of a disease is unique, hut biochemistry and other 
sciences of medicine provide the essential explanations 
ed Following these models, psychology as science should seek 
u y Uniformities and leave individuahty to the practitioner, the 
lugrapher or the lover To clmch the argument, the generalists 
j^^ert that, if personality is unique, so too is every moment of time 
^uring which personality runs its course — and that science cannot 
ephemerae 

, -I he weakness of this position, I think lies in the fact that 
personality entails an enduring ps)«;hophysical organizauon, 

Use intrinsic nature we happen to wemt to study — if we are person 
Since It cannot be studied adequately with uniform 
113 les. We have no recourse but to seek the peculiar central and 
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instinct theory (such as McDougall s) avoids the^ predicamen^F 
emergence that is implied m the pre^nt author’s position The 
issue has been fully discussed m print and need not here be de 
bated Suffice it to say that both vvnters agree on the need for 
unique and forward pointed mouves in an adequate theory of per 
sonahty, whatever conceptuabzation is required to achieve this goal. 

V 

Without some units of analysis, the scientific study of personality 
would be impossible The type of unit chosen is important Person 
centered psychology cannot be satisfied with the kinds of variables 
that are customarily isolated for study Their weakness lies m the 
fact that, when synthesized, they fail to reconstitute to a satisfactory 
degree the personality of the individual who is the object of study 
In the endeavor to make mstiuments (tests, questionnaires expen 
mental situations) standard, reliable and objective, investigators have 
invented vanables so far removed from the structure and functioning 
of the particular personality that the knowledge gamed often seems 
useless 

Take the case of vocational tests It is sometimes assumed that 
a battery of tests can tell the seeker what vocation he should enter 
and can tell an employer which applicants to hire and which to 
reject Sometimes tbe instruments are helpful to a degree, but, 
dealing as they do with ‘ typical’ vanables, they tell little about the 
unique motivation, the patterning of skills or the underlying poten 
tiahties of the single case. 

Not only m applied psychology are ' typical variables’ tried and 
found wanting, they are also deficient for the strict purposes of 
theoretical science They do not yet (and they seem, in pnnciple, 
unlikely to) yield a high degree of pr^ictive power^ understandii^ 
and control— the three desiderata of saence* To say that John 
Brown scores in the eightieth percentile of the ‘ masculinity feminity ’ 
variable in the thirtieth percentile on need for achievement ’ and 
at average on introversion extroversion” is only moderately enlighten 
mg Even with a more numerous set of dimensions, with an 
avalanche of psychometnc scores, patterned personality seems to 
elude the psychodiagnostician 

It IS for this reason that professional, especially clinical, psychol 
ogists have recourse to supplementary idiographic methods to in 
terviewing, hfe-histones, intuition These channels of understand 
ing are not yet saentifically “respectable’ , they cause method 
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ance, acquisition, aggression and the like, value-vectors ('needs’) 
are the more concrete dispositions to renounce, accept, acquire, con 
struct, maintain and restore a given valued entity This third ty^e of 
unit, belie\e, since it is concrete, approaches more nearly to 
a equacy, dealing as it does with the integral intentions (onenta 
10ns) a person has with reference to his environment, both real and 
imaginal The scheme stops somewhat short of recognizing the ulti 
mate manifoldness and uniqueness of each personality, for it still 
order all indmdual patterns to a common, ‘typical 
vanable scheme It may, hoivever, prove to be the most serviceable 
nomothetic device yet proposed With its aid we may find that the 
personality thus analyzed can, with a higher approximation than 
eretofore, be re-sjnthesized into its own unique structure and func- 
tioning In so far as it succeeds, we shall have a valuable contnbu 
tion to the theory and method of personality research In so far as it 
shall have to carry our search further, pressmg ever toward 
me discovery of more viable units and toward improved means for 
representing patterned individuality 


VI 

With much that I have here wntten, any personalistic philoso- 
pher would, I suppose, agree He would be bound to approve my 
insistence that psychology deal adequately with personality as a 
system He may be saying Go tell your story to the person destroy 
ing psychologists, not to us But we come now to a thornier criterion 
one that may call for broad concessions on the part of the philo- 
sophical personalist, if not, one that at the very least indicates the 
need for a fresher basis of mutual understanding The cntenon may 
e stated as follows An adequate psychology of personality unit 
amply for the concept of self hut, unlike some philosophers, 
not employ a as a factotum 

Let us begm by identifying the points where the philosopher and 
^ U are m agreement concerning the properties of the 

In the first place, they must agree that consciousness by no 
means always involves self awareness It seems highly probable that 
^n animal is conscious, but also that its consciousness has no self 
m erence As Romanes put the matter, the animal knows but does 
that It knows Similarly, the dawn of self awareness in the 
dd IS now fairly securely established as a product of maturation 
3 nd learning gradually developing dunng the second and third 
y^ars of life Among adults, in states of drowsiness and low vitality. 
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subsidiary trait-systems that comprise this unique datum The 
effective units m personality happen to he peculiar to the individual 
To acknowledge this central fact does not bring the science of human 
nature to a dead stop On the contrary, it can be demonstrated that a 
knowledge of intra individual patterns of consistency and con 
gruence m behavior gives us enhanced scientific power, for such 
knowledge increases our comprehension, predictive ability and con 
trol over individual persons beyond the range achieved by unaided 
common sense or by nomothetic science CWheiher the individual 
should be scientifically "controlled' is an axiological issue that we 
need not here discuss Our present debate is concerned merely with 
establishing the scientific respectability of research m the phenom 
ena of uniqueness ) 

To date, relatively little progress has been made in theory or 
research pertaining to the level of individual traits, largely because 
this personalistic requirement has not been admitted m traditional 
psychology Yet some gams have been made Let me mention, by 
way of illustration, a few directions m contemporary investigation 
that seem relevant and promising Studies in expressive behavior are 
hopeful for they tend to disclose the relation of overt movement to 
inner patterns of interest, anxiety, temperament A few mathematical 
procedures are promising, especially those that attempt to deal with 
patterns of events within the single personality All work that im 
proves the preparauon and use of personal documents (case records, 
life histones and the like) is relevant The process by which the 
human mind forms and checks its judgments of people deserves 
sustained study it seems certain that inference from previous ex 
perience is not all that is involved in patterned perception Im 
portant too are studies that fix attention upon the congruence or 
disconnection that exists in the motivational systems underlying a 
given person’s acts are his conscious and unconscious impulses of a 
single piece, or are they discordant? All these problems — and many 
more like them — require improved methods for handling pattern and 
individuality 22 

While we are worbng out new methods for the study of m 
dividual traits and personal patterns, there is no reason, of course, to 
fall behind in efforts to improve nomothetic variables Recently my 
colleague and critic, Henry A Murray, on the basis of many years’ 
labor, proposed a scheme of vanables that marks a distinct advance 
The units are in terms of values, vectors and value vectors Values 
include interest m body, progeny, knowledge, freedom, affiliation 
and the like, vectors are dispositions leading to renunciation, accept 
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bottom, owned and that selfhood is the central presupposition we 
W 1 jamming the psychological states of human beings 

with this broad inference we agree, though one point remains trou 
^ esome What about the baby? To say that the infant unknowingly 
owns Its blurred experience establishes a self pnor to the develop- 
ment of the capacity for self consaousness Personalists may insist 
at this IS a necessary assumption, but for my part I should like to 
oave open the possibility that the emergence of selfhood m the 
course of early life may be a defensible proposition 

Up to this point, I assume, personalists and person centered 
psychologists are in agreement Where, then, is there crucial dis- 
agreement between them? The chief issue, to my mind, comes from 
^ tendency of the former to overstress the function of consciousness 
1 he tendency takes many forms, whether in connection with discus 
sions of self, of -person or of personality Bnghtman, for example, 
writes Philosophically, then, personality is restncted to actual con 
sciousness, psychologists will continue to interpret personality as the 
empincal situation m interaction with a body This does no harm, 
becomes confused between the given empmeal situation 
and hypothetical entities, like bodies, which are related to it ' ** And 
Bertocci, another personahst, wntes ‘The J, the self, the person, the 
<^onscious betng (all used as synonyms here) ts the complex unity of 
activity which consists in sensing, thinking, wanting, imagining, 
willi^, oughtmg'' 2 « 

Confronted with such overloading of the person with conscious 
*^ass, the psychologist becomes alarmed lest he be drawn into the 
camp of Simon pure mentahsm and lest he lose the organic unity of 
^rsonahty functioning as he knows it To Bertocci he would reply 
that many of the activities of sensing remembering imagining think 
ing, feeling, willing and the like proceed m a unified way without 
^and sometimes without any — ^participation of consciousness 
fhe person, therefore, is more than a conscious unity To Bnghtman 
c would say that, if, philosophically considered, personality is re- 
^^cted to actual consaousness, the psychologist is talking about a 
^fferent and wider entity that brooks no such arbitrary psycho- 
physical surgery It is reassuring to know that the problem troubles 
I^rsonalists themselves and that the door to understanding is not 
closed 

One way out of the difficulty is offered by William Stem, whose 
psychophysical neutrality has proved unpalatable to American per 
scnalists Stem, m effect, offers us a tertnim quid, neither mental 
physical, that mamtains the unity and coherence— and repre- 
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there is certainly no awareness of self. And if our criterion of self- 
awareness is at all exacting (that is, if we requite that mental states 
be clearly recognized as part of a self^stem), we might hazard me 
guess that a person can go through the entire day without being 
self-aware at all. ^ 

A second point of agreement lies in the fact that, despite the 
ephemerality of self-awareness, it remains the most certain attest we 
have of personal existence. It is the solid empirical core of human 
personality. We do not always recognize our consciousness as 
“owned,” but the fact that we occasionally do so is basic to our sense 
of personal identity and of continuity. 

A good deal of modem psychology is concerned with the 
phenomenological view of the self as datum. One popular, if 
fairly trivial, line of research has to do with the phenomenal localiza- 
tion of the self in various regions of the body.^* A more significant 
interest is in the conditions under which experience is recognized as 
owned. Recently the topic of the self-image C'ego ideal") has come 
into prominence, especially in therapeutic literature. Many psychol- 
ogists see that the idea the self, as well as the arvareness of the 
sSf, constitute a central pivot in the development and change of 
personality. In this line of work, however, the definition of self is 
somewhat restricted. Self is regarded only as the individual as 
known to the itidividiwl. There is as yet no explicit admission of the 
self as an agent. 

But agreement does, I think, proceed further. The person- 
centered psychologist recognizes that the sense of self, however 
ephemeral, becomes a vital and active reference point for all con- 
duct. The operation of memory — especially of recognition — ^brings 
constantly to mind the indisputable fact of personal identity. The 
self as anchorage point in consciousness becomes securely established 
after the first year or two of life, so that the child comes to locate up 
and dovpn, before and behind, past and future, striving and rejection, 
in relation to the self he knows. 

Thus conation becomes bound into the system. Especially in 
the second and third year of life, the child grows acutely self-aware 
and begins to assert himself as a “fighter for ends.” (Anyone with a 
negativistic offspring of this age will need no further proof.) A 
clamorous self-centeredness sets in, which only with the passing of 
years becomes socialized and modified into the pursuit of values less 
egocentric. 

Such evidence leads us to assume dial, however transient the 
consciousness of self may be, all sensing, acting and willing are, at 
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sents the metaphysical ultimateness — that the personalist seeks To 
him, ‘The person is luing whole, individual, unique, striving toward 
goals, self contained and yet open to the world around him, he is 
capable of having experience* 

We note that Stem regards all the listed attnbutes of the person 
as compulsory, excepting only “experience” While the person is 
endowed with the capacity for experience, the guarantee of unity 
lies at a deeper level Stem’s view is thus opposed to that of both 
Brightman and Calkins, who hold the self to be mental and to have 
a body For Stem, consciousness is merely an important occasional 
ingredient Experiences may be salient Cobgchobew) or deeply im 
bedded, with a high, low or no degree of self involvement Those 
that are marked by greater personal relevance are of particular in 
terest to the psychologist, hut the binding principle is not self Ccon 
sidered either as conscious agent or as datum) but the person 

It is true that Stern’s position seems to solve the problem by 
multiplying entities, offering us "neutrality” to )Uggle along with 
mind and body I mention the view here, not vnth endorsement, but 
m order to call attention to the fact that one personalist, who was 
both a philosopher and a psychologist, was deeply concerned with the 
problem and that he could find no other solution to retain the patent 
unity of mind and body which here and now marks the organization 
and functioning of human penonality I doubt that any psychologist 
whose interest is truly centered in the person could work com 
foitably within a frame that regards unconscious processes, reflex 
processes and physiological processes as unintegrated, uncoordinated 
or less important for the unity of the person than the conscious opera 
lions of die self All these levels of functioning are vital 

VII 

In these pages I have attempted to sketch a psychological ap- 
proach to human personality that seems to me to accord with the 
scientific evidence available If I have intmded an unfamiliar 
vocabulary, and at tunes a controversial note, 1 venture to hope and 
believe that the direction of my argument is compatible with the 
broad tenets of philosophical personalism It seems inconceivable to 
me that two well intentioned disciplines, working on a common sub- 
ject matter, can indefinitely remain apart 
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Pty, « and TOth phJoso- 

“ncept of f ° “tural and biological science The 

tope that it ty many presentjay psychologists m the 

scientists In part 

^owed to justified ^provided only that the personality system is al 

am as open as its nature requires 

Pcrsonalitv mvitation of Division 8 Cthe Division of 

I* svas deliv Psychology) of the Amercan Psychological Association 

Septembc ^ fourteenth annual meeting of the Division in Cmcmnati 

Psychology (| 6^)^' appeared in the Journal of Ahnormal and Soctal 


Spur of faFh° progresses m fits and starts, largely under the 
about tt> average duration of our fashions I estimate to 

to aonroYT ” McDougall’s instinct theory held sway from 1908 
^or the n Watsonian behavionsm dominated the scene 

field Then habit hierarchies took command, then 

problems ^ phenomenology We never seem to solve our 

Pjgg oxhaust our concepts, we only grow tired of them 
response-s,^^ ^ fashionable to investigate such phenomena as 
to talk 1 ^ sensory depnvation and person perception, and 

return T system theory — a topic to which we shall soon 

^'^les and^” y^ars ago, fashion called for group dynamics, Guttman 
personal on the unsavory qualities of the authoritarian 

stone scal^* years ago it was frustration aggression, Thur 

^unsternat^^ national morale Nowadays we watch with some 
And so partial eclipse of psychoanalysis by existentialism 

most surges of fashion leave a nch 

at^”^ amusing and their serious sides We can 

receive tonsonal transformation 


'"pcrsuasib^l » ^^ggestibility,” %ve adopt the new hairdo known as 
fiy the TP ^ Modem ethology excites us, and we are not troubled 
term ^ ^^^ton that a century ago John Stuart Mill staked dowm 
neii 1° the new science of human character We like 


' "^nrological concept of 


gating, 

39 


ntly forgetting that 
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15 See Chapters 3, 4, 6 and 9 of the present volume 
t6 Representative of the neo-Freudian books here discussed are E 
Fromm, Man for ktntself, New York Rinehart, J947* ^ Homey, New ways 
t« psychoflnolysis New York Norton, 1939, F Fiomm Rcicnmann, Pri” 
cjples of tntensive psychotherapy, Chicago University of Chicago Press, 19?* 

17 Cf C R Rogers, Cotiwselmg and psychotherapy, Boston Houghton 
Mifflin, 1942, Client centered therapy, Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1951, ‘Some 
observauons on the organization of personahty,” Awcf Psychologist, 1947» 
2 358 68 

18 IJlustrative of this type of literature are E R Hilgard, ‘Human 
motives and the concept of the self’ CA Presidential address before the 
American Psychological Association), Atner Psychologist, 1949, 4 374 82, 
D Snygg and A W Combs, Individtad behavior. New York Ha^er, I949> 
P Lecky, Self consistency a theory of personality. New York Tne Island 
Press 1945, P M Symonds, The ego and the self, New York Appleton 
Century, 1951 

19 P A Bertocci, “A cntique of G W Allport's theory of motivation,” 
Psychol Rev , 1940, 47 501 32, G W. AUpoit, “Motivation in personality 
reply to Mr Bertocci, Psychol Rev, 1940, 47 533 54 A more recent state 
mem of Beitocci’s weU<onsideted position is found m his Introduction to the 
philosophy of religion. New Yotk Prentice Hall, 1951, Ch^ 8 

ao PersoMfllity a psychological interpretation, op cit Cnap 11. 

at H A Murray, Toward a classification of interactions," in T Par 
sons and E A Shils, op at , Part IV, Chap 3 

»2 Chapters 3 9 of the present volume deal with some of the issues here 
too bnefiy mentioned 

»3 Op cit , especially pp 463 ff 

»4 Ct E L Horowitz, ‘ Spatial localization of the self,” I. Soe Psychol 
J933. 6 379 87 

25 E S Biightman, ‘What is personality?’ Persowalist, 1939, 20 138 

26 P A Bertocci, Introduction to the philosophy of religion, op cit , 
p 203 

27 W Stem, General psychology from the personalistic standpoint 
C^ns by H D Spoerl), New York ^lacmiilan, 1938, p 70 In German 
Die Person ist eine individuelle, etgenartige Gamheit, welche aelstrebig wirkt, 
selbstbezogen und weltoffen tst, fahig t$t zu crlehen. 
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prefixK''i'r past thirty years, also, all terms employing these 
lish and F Shatzhys Psychmtrtc dictionary and in Eng 

random^ sam®nh^* P^cfcoJogieal dictionary In addition, we made® 
Combinino fl! current psychological journals 

£ S 6se sources, it turns out that re compounds are nearly 

live times as numerous as pro- compounds ^ 

Tprm noi every compound is relevant to our purpose 

„ \ ‘ ® Te/erewce, reJattonshtp, reUciilar, report do not have the 

wn ^ seek, nor do terms like frohahthty, process and 

more clearly seen when vve note that the 
wnn reactive occurs hundreds of times, while the term 

* ^ pi'ooctive occurs only once — and that m English's Lhc- 

Harry Murray has made an effort to 
uce the word into psychological usage 
tial attempt a more strict coding of this lexical mate* 

’ only those terms that clearly imply reaction and re- 

2nd proaction or the progressive programming of 
In other, we find the ratio still is approximately 5 i 

re f 'vords, our vocabulary is five times ncher in terms like 
reto t-esponse, reinforcement, reflex, respondent, retroaction, 
^^grsssion, repression, reminiscence than in terms like 
TO iiction, proceeding, proficiency, problem solving, propnate and 
^S^^mming So much for the number of different words available 
refj^ ”**P^°P°ttion is more striking when we note that the four terms 
tim TespoKse and retention together are used one hundred 

le I”®*'® frequently than any single pro- compound except prob 
1”^ 2nd protective — and this latter term, I submit, is 
^ sense of reactivity 

^ weakness of the study is evident Not all terms connoting 
^^ntaneous, future-oriented behavior begin with pro One thinks of 
T^ctancy, intention, purpose But neither do all terms connoting 
thi^^v"^ ^^^pnnding or backward reference in time begin with re One 
an^ ^ ooding, traces, input output and the like But, while our 
2 ysis leaves much to be desired, it prepares the way for our 
£ nf personality theory in terms of systems The connecting 
^s the question whether we have the verbal, and therefore the 
n^ptual, tools to build a science of change, growth, futunty and 
to whether our available technical lexicon tends to tie us 

response, reaction and regression Our available 
now ^ points to personality development from the past up to 

futur readily than to its development from here on out into t e 
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American functionalism always stood firm for the dominance of 
general mental sets over specific Reinforcement appeals to us but 
not the age long debate over hedonism The problem of freedom we 
brush aside in favor of choice points " We a\ oid the body mind 
problem but are in fashion when we talk, about "brain models " Old 
wine, we find, tastes better from new bottles 

The serious side of the matter enters when we and our students 
forget that the wine is indeed old Picking up a recent number of 
the Jotimal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, I discover that the 
twenty one articles written by American psychologists confine ninety 
per cent of their references to publications of the past ten years, al 
though most of the problems they investigate have gray beards In 
the same issue of the Journal, three European authors locate fifty per 
cent of their references prior to 1949 What this proves I do not 
know, except that European authors were not bom yesterday Is it 
any wonder that our graduate students reading our journals conclude 
that literature more than a decade old has no merit and can be safely 
disregarded? At a recent doctoral examination the candidate was 
asked what his thesis on physiological and psychological conditions of 
■stress had to do with the body mind problem He confessed he had 
never |^rd of the problem An undergraduate said that all he knew 
about Thomas Hobbes was that he sar^ with the Leviathan when it 
hit an iceberg in 1911 


A PsychoUnguisttc Trifle 

Our windows are pretty much shuttered toward the past, but we 
nghtly rejo.ee in our growth since World War II Among the many 
hypy developments is rejuvenation m the field of psychSmguistics 

mu^ discussed Whorfian hypothesis was old stuff in the days of 
iscuss 'oi ^ “tiy, I shall introduti my 

analvsis nf omsm personality theory by a crude Whorfian 

ass LL % research (aided by the kind 

detailed report “^^ty to warrant attempting a 

re *0 frequency of the prefixes 

romnoujr “ Wuage Our hypothesis was *a. re 

orr^aneuv^rrr ‘‘'P' ^ ness, pLsivity, being pushed 

connot3 fnf ’ 7*“^ “““on than fro- com^unds 

sismd Zhl Oor sample con 

sisted of the indexes of the Psychologuxil abstracts at fivi^year in 
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four T" ™ oan piece together 

onorgy ““'PO' of both matter and 

OiomLstatir-l TIT achievement and maintenance of steady 
senouslv rJ ^ so that the intrusion of outer energy will not 

~ of oT ^3) There is gg:erally an 

dilFerenhafin time, owing to an increase m complexity and 

there mn ” v.^ Finally, at least at the human level, 

there ^ f intake and output of matter and energy, 

Wh '^c transactional commerce with the environment ® 
somp cfs,,! ^ theones view personality as an open system in 

emnha?! fairly well classified according to the varying 

manv / V upon each of these criteria and according to how 

'"any of the critena they admit. 


^nterion i 

material and energy exchange 
cntpTjr, ^ ''®^P°nse theory m its purest form concentrates on this 
that a ? 1 ^ virtual exclusion of all the others It says, in effect, 

niachm ^ ^ enters and a response is emitted There is, of course, 

hroadl ^''nimation, storage and delay, but the output is 

poles ^c^°''""®n^'^t'ate with the intake We need study only the two 
terven° ^nd response with a minimum of concern for in 

sayin P*^^®sses Methodological positivism goes one step further, 
ajj that we do not need the concept of personality at 

input attention on our own measurable manipulations of 

measurable manipulations of output Personality 
vaporates m a mist of method 

^‘^tterion 2 
Tf> 

atjjjjj.. ? ^^Sl^irement of steady states for open systems is so widely 
satisfy personality theory that it needs little discussion To 
cojjj " tteeds, to reduce tension and to maintain equihbnum — this 
Some most theones, the basic formula of personality d)’namics 

^ogicaH ^ Stagner* and Mowrer, regard this formula as 

^ntnc^f^ with CannonV account of homeostasis® Mans 

tovolv ^ "“J'^stive behavior is simply an extension of the pnnciple 
intern * j *®"iP®Tature regulation, balance of blood \olume, sugar 
that T face of environmental change It is true 

Hastorf warn against over-extending the coi^pt of 
m personality theory.* I m)se]f doubt that Cannon 
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The Concept of System 

Until a generation or so ago, science, including psychology, was 
preoccupied with what might be called ‘ disorganized complexity ' 
Natural scientists explored this fragment and that fragment of na 
ture psychologists explored this fragment and that fragment of ex 
perience and behavior The problem of interrelatedness, though 
recognized was not made a topic for direct inquiry 

What IS called system theory today— at least in psychology— is 
the outgrowth of the relatively new organismic conception reflected 
in me work of Von Bertalanffy and Goldstein and m certain aspects 
ot Gestalt psychology It opposes simple reaction theories, where a 
virtual automaton is seen to respond discretely to stimuli as though 
t ey wCTe pennies in the slot Interest in system theory is increasing 
m psychology, though perhaps not so fast as m other sciences 

ow, a systern any system — is defined merely as a complex of 
elements tn mutual interactton Bridgman, as might be expected of 
an operationist, includes a hint of method m his definition He writes 
^ isolated enclosure m which all measurements 

coLated^^i"'^'^^ are m some way 


be classified as closed or open A closed system is 
fore .nh.L?! JS ther^ 

live D ^ ^ ^ closed system, it has no restora 

a ™ »■* «s environment, so that like 

decaying bridge it sinks into thermodynamic equilibrium 

PumniarM,‘"‘i, ! Bertalanffy^^ Brunswik^ and 

psvcholoov and imphed that certain theories of 

systems ^ ' personality operate with the eonception ot dosed 
wfbid w”]'"’' T”'T their point too far 

they belono systems to the realm of physics where 

fomula tm the ' ■' “ Einstein's 

™e *e tunlim 'T does not finally demon 

anTwtt u T 11 positing a closed system even in phyLs) In 
dJLcta of oL^f r odmit that al hying organisms pLL of the 
a truly closed system ony advocate of 

Lme time oiX, ""go “f personality theory At the 

ness they ascnbe to the personality“s^Km^ ” 
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to a bit of ancient Hindu wisdom Most men, the Hindus say, have 
our central desires. To some extent, though only roughly, they 
conespond to the developmental stages of life The first desire is for 
P easitre a condition fully and extensively recognized m our West 
theories of tension reduction, reinforcement, libido and needs 
^^nd desire is for success — likewise fully recognized and 
studied in our investigations of power, status, leadership, masculinity 
and need achievement. The third desire is to do one’s duty and 
ischarge one’s responsibility (It was Bismarck, not a Hindu, who 
said, JWe are not m this world for pleasure but to do our damned 
duty ) Here our Western work begins to fade out except for some 
pale investigations of parental punishment in relation to the develop* 
nient of childhood conscience, we have little to offer on the ‘duty 
Motive Conscience we tend to regard as a reactive response to in 
temahzed punishment, thus confusing the past "must’ of learning 
'vith the "ought” involved in programming our future Finally, 
Hindus tell us that for many people all these three motives pall, 
3nd they then seek intensely for a grade of understanding — for a 
philosophical or religious meaning— that will liberate them from 
pleasure, success and duty (Need 1 point out that most Western 
personality theories treat the religious aspiration in reactive terms— 
as an escape device, no different m kind from suicide, alcoholism 
and neurosis?) 

Now We retrace our steps from India to modem Vienna and 
encounter the existentialist school of logotherapy Its founder, Viktor 
Hankl, emphasizes above all the central place of duty and meantng, 
tne same two motives that the Hindus place highest in their hierarchy 
of desire Frank! reached his position after a long and agonizing in 
earceration in Nazi concentration camps, where, with other pnsoners, 
ke found himself stnpped to naked existence In such extremity, 
what does a person need and want? Pleasure and success are out oj 
the question One wants to know the meaning of his suffering and 
to learn how, as a responsible being, he should imse 

Should he commit suicide? If so, why, if not, why not? The searcii 
tor meaning becomes supreme , - ^ 

Frankl is aware that his painfully achieved Aeory o mo 
departs widely from most Amencan theory and he points ou 
■mpl, canon of this fact for psychotherapy He specifically ennetzes 
the principle of homeostasis as implying that persona ity ^ 
dosed system *= To cater to the mtemal adjustments “f “ « ^ 

or to assume that he will regain health by ^oshu^og i gpy 
defenses or conditioned reflexes, is ordinanly self defeanng Y 
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would approve the extension, for to him the value of homeostasis laj 
in its capacity to free man for what he called * the priceless unessen 
tials of life When biological equilibrium is attained, the price- 
less unessentials tahe over and constitute the major part of human 
activity Be that as it may, most current theories clearly regard per 
sonality as a modiis operandt for restoring a steady state 

Psychoanalytic theories are of this order According to Freud, 
the ego strives to establish balance among the three “tyrants” — id, 
superego and outer environment Likewise, the so-called mechanisms 
ot ego-defense are essentially mamtainers of a steady state Even a 
neurosis has the same basic adjustive function 

To sum up Most cunent theones of personality take full ac 
count of two of the requirements of an open ststem They allow 
interchange of matter and energy, and they recognize the tendency of 
organisms to ^mtain an orderly arrangement of elements in a 
ea y s ate T^us they emphasize stability rather than growth, 
permanence rather than change, 'uncertainty reduction’ (infonna 
In ralher Aan creativity 

nersnnal ™pliasize hemg rather than hecommg Hence, most 
nSona 7 m the sense that they ascribe to 

p“r‘:7an Img ™“amr“ 

but criteria, sometimes mentioned 

-»-ly neglected 

Tratisatlanttc Perspective 

tendency 'of 077™*"? Cnlenon 3, which calls attention to the 
ghmme our n?e7n7l '<> “hance their degree of order let us 
In this couiftry out *7 “r!® 

of the Ford millions^ gins 

are occupied wit-h i flavor of this term suggests that we 

behaS scen^ her* nt“nt '!■= 

behavior ,h~S7 7“ “ more m terms of 

space and clock timp ®*pcnence more m terms of mathematical 

m^ore in rermT of ‘7e™n" ZT 

tension reducuon thfn of t ^ Programming, more m terms of 
reacon thanTprteZ “hancement, more in terms of 

Now let us leap our cultural stockade for a moment and listen 
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S'and *eir degree of 

Ty j. , something more than they now are 

ologists ‘i’" “ '•'“lies of this type Method 

that tKo J 1 nnniaturc and fractionated systems complain 

'aluable^ ° "testable propositions"*® The challenge is 

But til tar as it calls for an expansion of research ingenuity 

quasi-cf trontpiamt is ill advised if it demands that we return to 
3nd ele°^^ s^tems simply because they are more "researchable" 
TTiP/t. » task is to study what is, not merely what is im 

mediately convenient. ^ 

Cmenow 4 

I ha^°"^ fourth and last critenon Virtually all the theories 

mte&if ttp to now conceive of personality as something 

Leiw ^ residing within the skin There are theorists (Kurt 

this v*** Buber, Gardner Murphy and others) who challenge 

the ^usidenng it too closed Murphy says that we overstress 

context of his living Hebb has in 
the^co^** ®^®timents on sensory deprivation as demonstrations of 
dependence of inner stability on the flow of environ 
sham ,^^”***^2tion ** Why Western thought makes such a razor 
distinction benveen • 
problem Pmi,.,ki.. .l_ . 


mdust” rnitial factor, and as Murphy has pointed out,^'’ the 
of commercial revolutions further accentuated the role 

Buddhist philosophy, by contrast, regards the in 
"The V nature as forming the tnpod of human existence 

^ ^''rdual as such does not stick out like a raw digit He blends 
Can J. he blends with soaety It is only the merger that 

^profitably studied 

of t}. theorists, for the most part, hold the mtegumented view 

the system I myself do so Others, rebelling against 

person against the world, have produced theones or 

situat ''TTtten in terms of soaal interaction, role relations, 
as 'variety of field theory Still other ^vnters, such 

of boi ,? Parsons^i and F H Allport,®* have admitted the validity 
teractin ^ t^tegumented personality system and systems of socia in 
of spent rnuch effort m harmonizing the tuo types 

thus conceived 

problem, without doubt, is the knottiest issue m con- 


the person and all else is an interesting 

etn Probably the personalistic emphasis m Judeo-Chnstian 
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cases of neurosis, only a total breakthrough to new horizons will turn 
the trick 

Neither Hindu psychology nor logotherapy underestimates the 
role of pleasure and success in personality Nor would Frankl aban 
don the hard won gams reflect^ m psychoanalytic theory and need 
t eory e says merely that in studying or treating a person we often 
hnd these essentially homeostatic formulations inadequate A man 
normally wants to know the whys and wherefores No other bio- 
logical system does so, man stands alone in that he possesses a degree 
ot openness surpassing that of any other living system 


CntenoM 3 

argument, we encounter a not in 
“ ^^ve for Zn enhance- 

able disequilSrr 

One roTd"".' ““["t ‘’'a relevant authors 
Sbcrhl^ ' r* proactive sentiment of self regard, 

wLd memorv"ft'' organtzmg all behavtor through a kmd of^'for 

the ttess that clbf T « 

phenomenal ‘’’f of *o 

Sr r;‘s gxrh ^ - po-sCas 1“ “ 

dieon^l^w'/fiLtr^d^ta^T oompletel Some 

Stress on the pursuit of TT,..t, » ^ among them, put primary 

Freudian 'egc^psychoIogy-'belonXte^?^^^ m post- 

with Its recognition of^dio f ^ existentialism, 

commitment (The bram u of the values of 

open systems Sher "os speaking of 

a task to complete "■) No f?o Kf ^ u endure life is to have 

advocacy of the ‘ behavioi- nn should add Woodworth’s recent 
theory, Robert White’s emn'^'^ theory as opposed to the "need ’ 
‘search for Identity” "competence" and Enkson’s 

tween them merit proTongJd deW ”l differences b^ 

all seem ro me iZ recogizZM-^ltrcJ” 
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to do OT of mteraction culture or roles Attempts 

resent a to smudge the concept of personality and to rep- 

saentist psychologists speaal assignment as a 

let him 1™ ™ acquamtrf with all systems of interaction, but 

interso ol™ys to the point where such systems converge and 

"■tersect and are pattemed-in the single individual 

accept the fourth Ctransactional) criterion of the 
\wh the firm warning that it must not be applied 

togeth^^ tnuch enthusiasm that we lose the personality system al 

General Systems Theory 

1 are those who see hope for the unification of science in 

^ Miller has called general hehavtor systems theory This 

^jPproach seeks formal identities between physical systems, the cell, 
e organ, the personality, small groups, the species and soaety 
eizl example Buck^* — complain that all this is feeble analo- 

to formal identities probablv do not exist and that attempts 

tjj ®riaIogies in terms of matnematical models result only in 

u -'^S'^est generalmes As I see it, the danger in attempting to 
. * y science in this manner lies in the inevitable approach from 
g ^erms of physical and biological science Qosed 

Z systems only partly open become our model, and if ue are 
’ human personality in all its fullness is taken captive into 
jStic paradise of methodology 

tra neglecting the criteria of enhanced organization and 

nsaction, general systems theory has an added defect The human 
g 1 after all, the observer and interpreter of systems This 

has recently been haunting the founder of the opera 
lect P W Bridgman Can we as scientists Ine sub- 

tK ^ 'vithin our system and at the same time take a valid objcc 
view thereof? 

Some years ago Elkin published the case of ‘ Harr> Holzcrj^ and 


specialists to offer their conceptualizations.'* As 
Ihi^r ^ expected, many different conceptualizations resulted iNo 
entirely to divest the case of his owm precon^p 
ihonr, *he objective svstem in terms of the subjccuvc ur 

autho% II I^^onahty— all of them— reflect the temperament of the 
r ully as much as the personalitv of alter 
j nis sad specter of observer contamination should not, 1 think, 
^^^ge Us from the search for objectiv’clj valid theot) Trut , 
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temporary social science. It is the issue that, up to now, has pre 
vented us from agreeing on the proper way to reconcile psychological 
and sociocultural science 

In this matter my own position is on the conservative side It is 
the duty of psychology, I think, to study the person system, meaning 
thereby the attitudes, abilities, traits, trends, motives and pathology 
of the individual — his cognitive styles, his sentiments, his individual 
moral nature and their interrelations The justification is twofold 
( I ) There is a persistent though changing person system in time, 
clearly delimited by birth and death (2) We are immediately aware 
of the functioning of this system Our knowledge of it, though im 
perfect, is direct, whereas our knowledge of all other outside systems, 
including social systems, is deflected and often distorted by their 
necessary incorporation into our own apperceptions 

At the same time, our work is incomplete unless we admit that 
each person possesses a range of abilities, attitudes and motives, 
which will be evoked by the dilFerent environments and situations 
he encounters Hence we need to understand cultural, class and 
family constellations and traditions in order to know the schemata 
me pcKon has probably interionzed in the course of his learning 
But I hasten to warn that the study of cultural, class, family or any 
other social system does not automatically illumine the person 
system, for we have to know whether the individual has accepted, 
r^ected or remained uninfluenced by the social system in question 
Ihe fact that one plays the role of, say, teacher, salesman or father is 
ess important for the study of his personahty than to know whether 
he likes or dislikes, and how he defines, the role But, unless we are 
students of sociocultural systems, we shall never know what it is the 
person IS accepting, rejecting or redefining 

The provisional solution I would offer is the following the 
persona uy t eorist should be so well trained in social science that he 
T® behavior of an individual as fitting any system of m 
ffiA Tr* * should be able to cast this behavior properly in 

mU ™ situational context and in terms of 

role theory and field theory At the same time he should not lose 
theorists do— of the fact that there is an internal and 
mnloc of all these contextual acts A traveler who 

1 ^ culture, feom situation to situation, is none the 

ifaLm ^ find the nexus, the 

sUtuteh®pLoml 4 ‘''“'' expenences and memberships that con- 

Thus, I myself would not go so far as to advocate that per- 
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ari!ued™f?{’ fmm motivation theory Some years ago I 

orfnns rA become functionally autonomous of their 

° Wt. '■eg^et one's brashness ) 

sucreerl shortcomings, the concept of functional autonomy 

miohf personality as an open and changing system As 

j- ^ ^ expected, criticism has come chiefly from those who prefer 

I am^!l ^ 1 ^ system as quasi closed Some critics say that 

jj t ®3hng only with occasional cases where the extinction of a 
system has failed to occur This criticism, of course, begs the 
fail t precise point at issue is why do some habit systems 

when no longer remforced? And why do some habit 


Systems that 


were once instrumental get refashioned into mterests 


]^ues having a motivational push? 
me ‘^ornmon counterargument holds that 'secondary reinforce- 
mam miraculously sustains all the central desires of a 

zeal scientific ardor of Pasteur the religio-pohtical 

needl for matter, Aunt Sally's devotion to her 

someh"^*^^^ explained by hypothetical cross-conditioning which 
substitutes for the primary reinforcement of pnmary drives 
conM ®*S^ificant for our purposes is that these critics prefer the 
pt of secondary reinforcement, not because it is clearer, but 
Crea^v ) thinking within the frame of a quasi-closed 

jj ^ow IS not the time to reargue the matter, but I can at least 
fun present views I would say first that the concept of 

autonomy has relevance even at the level of quasi 
feed h There are now so many indications concerning 

tem« j *^6chanisms, cortical self-stimulation, self-organizing s}s 
Self Iike^ that I believe we cannot deny the existence of 

circuit mechanisms, which we can lump together 
r the mbnc ferseverative functimud autonomy 
direrf major significance of the concept lies m a Afferent 

svsfp presupposes the view that personality is a w^de open 

progressively new levels of order and wnsaction 
tial motives remain fairly constant throughout life, existen 

It IS the v'ery nature of an open system to 
moht.^^ P^’g^sive levels of order through change m cognitive and 
tve structure Since m this case the causation is systematic, 

nnot hope to account for functional autonomy m terms o 
remforcements This conAuon I would call f””"’ 

-^‘towotny 

th pcrseverative and propnate autonomy arc, I Am < 
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the philosopher Charles Peirce has said, is the opinion that is fated 
to be ultimately agreed to by all who investigate My point is that 
the opinion fated to be ultimately agreed to by all who investigate is 
not likely to be reached through a premature application of general 
systems theory or through devotion to any one partially closed theory 
Theories of open systems hold more promise, though at present they 
are not in agreement among themselves But somewhere, sometime, 
I hope and believe, we shall establish a theory of the nature of per 
sonality that all wise men who investigate, including psychologists, 
will eventually accept 


Some Examples 

In the meantime, I suggest that we regard all sharp controversies 
in personality theory as probably arising from the two opposed pomts 
of view the quasi closed and the fully open 

The principle of reinforcement, to take one example, is com 
TOonly regarded as the cement that stamps in a response, as the glue 
that fixes personality at the level of past deeds An open system in 
terpretation is very different Feigl, for instance, has pointea out that 
reinforcement works primarily in a prospective sense It is only 
from a recognition of consequences (not from the consequences 
themselves) that the human individual binds the past to the future 
and resolves to avoid punishment and to seek rewards in similar 
circumstances— provided, of course, that it is consonant with his 
interests and values to do so Here we no longer assume that rein 
forcement stamps in, it is taken as one factor among many to be 
considered in the programming of future action What a wide 
difference it makes whether we regard personality as a quasi closed or 
an open system* ^ 

The issue has its parallels in neurophysiology How open is the 
nervous system? We know it is of a complexity so formidable that 
we have only an inkling as to how complex it may be Yet one thing 
IS certain high level gating often controls and steers lower level 
processes While we cannot tell exacdy what we mean by ‘ higher 
eve s, they surely involve ideational schemata, intentions and generic 
personality trends They are instruments for programming, not merely 
tor reacting In the future we may confidently expect that the neuro- 
p ysio ogy 0 programming and the psychology of proaction will 
draw together Until they do so, it is -wise to hold lightly our self 
dosing metaphors of sow bug, switchboard, giant computer and 
hydraulic pump 
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If I argue for foe I ^ ^ quasi closed systematists ) 

fashion which ™™“°n is reserved for that peculiar slavery to 
respectabihT that conventionality alone males for sciemilic 
Minos with fo ‘ “eative fum 

be mly adtreT''^“” 
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dispensable conceptions The one applies to the relatively closed 
part systems within personality, the other, to the continuously evolv 
mg structure of the whole 

A last example It is charactenstic of the quasi closed system out 
look that It IS heavily nomothetic it seeks similarities among all 
personality systems— or, as in general behavior systems theory, among 
all system If, however, we elect the open system view, we find 
ourselves forced in part toward the idiographic outlook For now the 
vital question becomes what makes the system hang together m 
any one person) Let me repeat this question, for it is the one 
that more than any other has haunted me over the years what makes 
the system cohere in any one person? That this problem is pivotal, 
urgent and relatively neglected will be recognized by open system 
theorists, even while it is downgraded and evaded by those who 
prefer their systems semi closed 


Final Word 

If this essay has seemed polemical, I can only plead that per 
sonality theory lives by controversy In this country we are fortunate 
that no single party line shackles our speculations We are free to 
^rsue aiiy and all assumptions concerning the nature of man 
1 he penalty we pay is that, for the present, we cannot expect per 
sonality theory to be cumulative — although, fortunately, to some 
extent personality research can be 

Theories, we know, are ideally denved from axioms-or, it 
axioms are lacking (as in our field), from assumptions But our 
assumption regarding the nature of man range from the Adlerian 
to the Zilborgian from the Lockean to the Leibnitzian, from the 
Freudian to the Hulhan, from the cybernetic to the existentialist 
ome o us model man after the pigeon, others view his potentialities 
as many splendored And there is no agreement m sight 

Mils liohr s principle of complementarity contains a lesson for 
us He showed that if we study the position of a particle, we do 
not at the same Ume study its momentum Applied to our own 
work the principle tells ns that if we focus on reaction, we do not 
simultaneously study proaction, it we measure one trait, we do not 
fax our attention on pattern, if we tackle a subsystem, we lose the 
whole, if we pursue the whole, we overlook the part functioning For 
the single imestigator, there seems to be no escape from this limita 
non Our only hope is to overcome it by a complementarity of in 
vestigators and of theorists 
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of Pers ^ chapter, hlte Chapter 3, is based on a talk to the Division 

tion Social Psychology of the American Psychological Associa 

Septemh^^^ ^ *''ered as the president's address at the first annual meeting 
^ ^9461 and was published in the Psychological Review C1947) 

^cpictin expresses dissatisfaction with the root metaphors employed in 

that r ’Jtnan nature It argues that theoretical systems require concepts 
^sshio bi* * * ^®^tc nature of conduct, goal-directed and intentional Current 
pyjgj ^ tnodels—denved from animal, child and machine — overstress the 
in his personality and, in so doing handicap the psychologist 

orts to understand and improve the human lot 


are Division of Personality and Social Psychology, 

ann^ readiness to assume a certain responsibility We 

effect, that as a group of scientists we Ijelieve 
of th- ^^ntribution to make in interpreung and remedying some 
nous dislocations m our soaety 
ab fitness to exist and to prosper, I submit, will be 

diagnos * ^ contnbute substantially in the near future to the 
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tom of^ ^ refer to is not war, for modern warfare is but a symp- 
fission of” tinderlying morbid condition, it is not the threatening 
tt our world into two, ominous as this threat may be, nor is 

control for our safety and profit the 
now matter into atomic energy, though this cnsis too 

fact th ^ speak rather of the underlying ailment, of the 

nology ' sense is not able to assimilate his tech 

•^^idinological warfare, technological unemployment and 
Us, me^^ products of physical science — have overtaken 

^fiayinp tb *^°ral science have made no corresponding gams in 
'^^np m if rivalries and anxieties induced by technology, m de- 
sol social control or in enhancing human cooperauon 

>ounp It IS, I venture to point out, precisely our own 

hiues rhat has failed to keep pace with the needs of the 

Public offiaals are urgently seeking the aid of psychologists 
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1 1 When we speak of the * function ’ of a neurosis, we are reminded of 
the many theories of functionalism ’ cnnent in psychology and social science 
Granted that the label, as Merton has shown (Jr K Merton, Social theory 
and social structure, rev ed Glencoe, 111 The Free Press, 1957, Chap i ), 
IS a wide one, still we may safely say that the emphasis of functionalism is 
always on the usefulness of an activity in maintaining the steady state of a 
personality or social or cultural system In short, functional theones stress 
maintenance of present direction, allowing htde room or none at all for depar 
ture and change 

12 G W Allport Becomtng hasie considerations for a ‘psychology of 
personality, New Haven Yale University Press, 1955, pp 68 74 

13 H Smith, The religions of man. New York Harper, 1958, New 
York Mentor, 1959 
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sliPhdv psychology that are, in my opinion, only 

ceLn^^ff 5 Sujdmg significant research or theory con 
tic^n^ f foundations of soaal morality I refer to the phylogene- 
tic model and to the infant mind Although both these models^dur 
rectiJ^^nin liave brought new insights and cor 

oTchlVT " to the needs 

* social psychology 

undertakes a piece of research, he in 
fi,«j ^ adopts, according to his preference, one or another of the 
amental models available to psychologists My thesis is that 
now It ever we need to test our preferred model for its capacity 
yie diSTOveries that have some sure relevance to moral nature 
and to social ills 


Expectemcy and Intention 

The machine model m psychology had its origin, not m clinical 
social experience, but rather in adulation of the technological sue 
cess of the physical sciences 

, ff J interpret the matter correctly, Amencan psychology naturally 
a apted mechanical models because our culture nas always been ac 
tion oriented and technological By and large, our psycnology is a 
motorized psychology and is only now widening its concept of action 
0 include the ego-invoIved partiapation of the human organism m 
matters affecting its own destiny * The earlier extreme position, repre- 
sented by E B Holt and J B Watson, held personality to be es 
sentially a battery of tngger release mechanisms This view paid 
uo attention to the sustained directions of striving that are character 
istic of moral behavior — to what in this essay I shall call intentions ’ 

This trigger model, still preferred by a few, gave way gradually 
to a more purposive behaviorism The concept of sign Gestalt ex 
^ttancy” was introduced by Tolman and mercifully shortened by 
Hilgard and Marquis to ‘expectancy’ * It is an interesting fact that 
these authors seem to regard the principle of expectancy as the most 
purposive of all the essentially mechanical theones derued from the 
multitudinous experiments on the conditioned reflex® In other 
tvords, some version of the pnnaple of expectancy is as far as man) 
PS)chologists have come in their conception of the nature of personal 
and social conduct 

The prmciple holds that m the presence of certain signs the 
^ganism expects a certain goal to appear if it follou’s the customan 
behavior route If the goal is reached, the expectation is confirmed 
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56 , . . 

Many of us who have been approached are embarrassed by the 
scarcity of scientific findings, and even of serviceable concepts and 
well formulated problems, that psychology has to offer of the type 
that w hetng sought What is asked for is instant help in discover 
mg the sources and conditions of man’s moral sense in order that this 
sense may be enlarged and brought into focus What is asked for 
IS aid from a science of human relationships, whose assistance Frank 
hn U Koosevelt likewise invoked in his last speech before his death ^ 
Yet we may wrnb the enure file of the Psychological Abstracts 
n n very little that has any beating upon the improvement of 
human relationships on an intemauonal scale 

Why have we so relatively little to offer? h it simply that we 
a e youngj Or have we gotten off to a thoroughly had start through 
to™r?T" that lead away from, rather ihL 

Z Lt ago psychology 

was commonly classified as a ‘moral science” Though we may 

Sian r” anything other 

bnnVthe needed eo' “n*f™s that will 

onng the needed counterpoise to technology run wild? 

eeem‘m stoXd'h^ °d '““T"’ ' 

psychokov^forder'', ""“T PVcal science that we^heheve 
Fa?es rie^Ld" ” 7, “ T"* “'y P<>«“ 

out the present inutiliif^^P^^ of physical science If someone points 

the most peripheral fLis ThZf “y 

replv Wait a fhni.es. human behavior, we are inclined to 

IS a ro^t and thr^n that man 

kind as successfullv i *«ental functions can be synthesized in 
giant calculator m table salt, quinine or a 

failed le sub - >- 

we would consider a 001163011?””°'^*"' 1'’°'^^ mentahsm 

speak of the ohiectue mE-h should he dare 

Let our “Ss bro^^T'P’"'^ “f phystcahsm” 
npheral, visible operations! we''‘‘iiirso 2 d h'"® 

complex problems of mouvation, and fWe to approach 

tance of the distresses of mankind W^l, i, '‘i" 

will keep a thousand sears until we!^ distresses 

and that m the meanifme ^ f u are ready to cope with them 

along and take ns time Bj^kra^rsuch 

were fulfilled, I question whetW ‘ ^uch improbable conditions 

of patience or .h'‘e P SZ’' '^^tctf r^ 

Besides the mechan.cal mtnlel, diere are other currently 
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With such depreciating concepts, both the mechanical and the phylo- 
genetic psychologists apparently seek to dispose of those morally lele- 
rant desuK and aspirations that are in fact so different from the 
dnvompelled excursions of the cozy robot or cozy rodent 

My objrcnon to the animal paradigm for personality and for 
smal p^chology IS not so much that anunals lack culture— a fact 
that Tolman in his sparkling paper first frankly admits and then 
anuably represses — but rather that the motivational structure of man 
lower animals seems to be in only a slight degree similar 
n this respect, as with his evolutionary brain development C^o quote 
J lan HiixleyX "man stands alone’ ** Animals are demonstrably 
cr^tures of stimulus-expectancy and n^d-cathexis. Man, in all that 
IS cmtinctive of his species, is a creature of intentions We may well 
oubt that the basic equation for intentional morality, or that for 
intentional learning, can be written from a study of organisms that 
ack propositional symbols To this pomt I shall return 

While I am disapproving of current models, I shall state my 
^al gnevance, this time against the ngid ontogenetic stenals that 
oenve from Freudianism Odd as it may appear, Freud resembles 
the mechanical and phylogenetic psychologists in wantmg his doc- 
tnne of motivation anchored to neuro-anatomj I assume that this 
ts his desire, because he refuses to see anything at all in the co- 
ojwrative, socialized, afl&hative undertakings of mankind except goal 
inhibited sexuality To the sex dnve he adds pnnapally the im 
pulses of aggression, destruction and death It seems obvious that 
breudianism, even though eagerly adopted by many who have found 
the mechanical and animal models inadequate, offers an equally 
meager basis for a serviceable study of man s moral conduct 

The trouble lies chiefly in the excessive emphasis upon infantile 
cxpenence We are asked to believe that an individuals character 
structure is, m all essentials, determined by the time his last diaper 
changed Even Suttie, who postulates as the foundation of morality 
3n original and embracing instinct of tenderness, affection and social 
^jrobiosis, believes its fate is sealed according to the manner in 
which the mother handles this affiliative impulse before and after 
Weaning 12 jf chances for peace in the world depend to such 
3 degree upon infant fixations, ought we not disband this Division 
3nd register as wet nurses to the mewling citizens of tomorrow? 


The concept of intention, which I am here opposing to reac- 
^wty, expectancy and mfantde fixation, is not immediately con 
genial to Amencan psychology Yet its adoption m some form or 
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if not, the organism may vary its behavior ® The principle, while 
allowing for the importance of attitude, is essentially stimulus bound 
We behave according to the cues we have learned, according to our 
expectancies 

In order not to complicate my argument, I shall leave out of 
consideration the law of effect, which, it would be easy to show, 
likewise ascnbes behavior wholly to past experience, to learned cues 
and to mechanical reinforcements ^ Both principles, so far as I can 
see, accord nothing to the unrewarded, unrealized, yet persistive in 
tentions of man’s moral nature 

The trouble with these currently fashionable concepts, drawn 
from the phylogenetic model, is that while they seem to apply apdy 
enough to animal behavior, whence they were derived, they have 
only a limited or else a remote analogical heanng on the activities 
of human beings We may know a person’s expectancies and even 
his past revrards, yet we are singularly unable to predict or control 
his future behavior unless we know also his basic intentions, which 
are by no means a stenciled copy of his previous expectanaes and 
rewards ® 


To take an example, the sign Gestalten today are such that we 
may reasonably expect future cnses in our relations with Russia 
Does this fact tell m any degree what we can, should or will do 
about It? This precise area of conflict is a novel one (as, indeed, 
all important situations are) The best predictive basis we have 
lies in our own nauonal and personal intentions regarding Russia 
It is our purposes, not our expectanaes, that are now the issue 

As if aware of the scantiness of the expectancy pnnciple, Tolman 
advises us to embrace also a ‘ need-cathexis psychology' » But the 
situation here turns out to be parallel Need cathexis psychology— of 
course I oversimpWy-holds essentiaUy that a handful of physiologi 
cal drives get attached to this, that or the other object A man who, 
in lolmans pleasing vernacular, is 'raised right" meshes his drive 
R,? “‘^“Pahle gear A man “raised wrong' does not 

w a IS so striking about human mouvalion is that so often 
” uspirauon IS meshed into no gear It simply reaches for 
ungn y into the future like the tip of a scarlet runner bean, 
gropi^ for a goal that it does not know about. 
reOeTj ™“na«ment of the need-cathexis type of psychology is 
r^Kted in the apoWtic language it uses whei refemng to^is 
expansive aspect of human motivation Accustomed to work with 
animals or with infants need-cathcxis psychology labels adult human 
intentions secondary drives,” "derived drives" m "dnve conversions " 
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With such depreaating concepts, both the mechanical and the phylo- 
genetic psychologists apparently seek to dispose of those morally rele- 
vant desires and aspirations that are m fact so different from the 
drive-impelled excursions of the cozy robot or cozy rodent 

My objection to the animal paradigm for personality and for 
social psychology is not so much that animals lack culture — a fact 
that Tolman in his sparkling paper first frankly admits and then 
amiably represses — but rather that the motivational structure of man 
3nd of lower animals seems to be in only a slight degree similar 
In this respect, as with his evolutionary brain development quote 
Julian Huxley), "man stands alone ” »» Animals are demonstrably 
creatures of stimulus expectancy and need-cathexis Man, m all that 
IS distinctive of his species, is a creature of intentions We may well 
doubt that the basic equation for intentional morality, or t at or 
intentional learning, can be written from a study of organisms that 
lack propositional symbols To this point I shall return 
While I am disapproving of current models, Isa 
final grievance, this time against the rigid ontogenetic "j®* 

derive from Freudianism Odd as it mav appear, Freud trembles 
the mechanical and phylogenetic psychologists ^ 

trine of motivation anchored to neuro-anatomy 1 assum 
« his desire, because he refuses to see anything a a . 

operative, socialized, affilianve undenaltings “f 
■nhibited sexuality To the sex drive he adds ™ 

pulsK of aggression, destrucnon and death ‘ j 
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"■eager basis for a serviceable study of mans 

The trouble lies chiefly in *e ™Jd,„duar^ character 

expenence We are asked to believe his last diaper 

structure IS, m all essenuals, '’"‘"^^ Yhe foundation of morality 
IS changed Even Sutne, who P°"“' j^mess, affection and social 
on onginal and embracing , ^^cCTrdinB to the manner in 

symbiosis, believes Its fate « before and after 

which the mother handles '>"= “ the world depend to such 

waning w If the chances for d,sband this Division 

a degree upon infant ° I.ng cmzens of tomorrow? 

and register as wet nurses to the m fc» 

^ ^ ivTndi I am here opposing to reac- 

The concept of ‘"“"r ^ flxadon, is not immediately con- 
"vity, expectancy and infannle edopnon in some fonn or 

genial to American psychology. 
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i£ not, the organism may vary its behavior ® The pnnciple, while 
allowing for the importance of attitude, is essentially stimulus bound 
We behave according to the cues we have learned, according to our 
expectancies 

In order not to complicate my argument, I shall leave out of 
consideration the law of effect, which, it would be easy to show, 
likewise ascnbes behavior wholly to past experience, to learned cues 
and to mechanical reinforcements ^ Both principles, so far as I can 
see, accord nothing to the Mwrewarded, unrealized, yet persistive in 
tentions of man’s moral nature 

The trouble with these currently fashionable concepts, drawn 
from the phylogenetic model, is that while they seem to apply aptly 
enough to animal behavior, whence they were derived, they have 
only a limited or else a remote analogical bearing on the activities 
of human beings We may know a person’s expectancies and even 
his past rewards, yet we are singularly unable to predict or control 
his future behavior unless we know also his basic intentions, which 
are by no means a stenciled copy of his previous expectancies and 
rewards ® * 


To take an example, the signGestalten today are such that we 
may reasonably expect future cnses m our relations with Russia 
Does this met tell in any degree what we can, should or viall do 
about it? This precise area of conflict is a novel one (as, indeed, 
all important situations are) The best predictive basis we have 
les in our own national and personal mtenUons regarding Russia 
It is our purposes not our expectancies, that are now the issue 

As it aware of the scantmess of the expectancy prmaple, Tolman 
advises us to embrace also a “need-cathexis psycholopy " » But the 
Muation here turns out to be parallel Need cathexis psychology-of 
couree I oversimplify— holds esscnhally that a handful of physiologi 
cal drives get attached to this, that or the other object A mL who, 
° easing vernacular, xs ‘ raised right' meshes his dnve 

Rt.f ^ acceptaole gear A man ‘raised wrong” does not 

a IS so striking about human motivation is mat so often 
apirauon IS meshed into no gear It simply reaches for 
^ *nto the future like the tip of a scarlet runner bean, 
gropi^ for a goal that it does not know about 

rpO/v'torf *be need cathexis type of psychology is 

e^ansne asjra of human mouvation Accustomed to work with 
psychology labels adult human 
intentions secondary drives, "derived dnves” or ''dnve conversions ” 
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With such depreciating concepts, both the mechanical and the phylo- 
genetic psychologists apparently seek to dispose of those morally rde- 
vant desires and aspirations that are m fact so different from the 
unv^impelled excursions of the cozy robot or cozy rodent 

My objKUon to the animal paradigm for personality and for 
SMal psychology IS not so much that animals lack culture— a fact 
tliat lolman in his sparkling paper first frankly admits and then 
amiably represses— but rather that the motivational structure of man 
and of lower animals seems to be in only a slight degree similar 
in this r«pKt. as with his evolutionary brain development (to quote 
^lian Hu^ey), 'man stands alone ”tt Animals are demonstrably 
creatures of stimulus expectancy and need cathexis Man, in all that 
is distinctive of his species, is a creature of intenuons We may well 
doubt that the basic equation for intentional morality, or that for 
intentional learning, can be wntten from a study of organisms that 
iack propositional symbols To this point I shall return 

While I am disapproving of current models, I shall state my 
hnal grievance, this time against the rigid ontogenetic stencils that 
derive from Freudianism Odd as it may appear, Freud resembles 
the mechanical and phylogenetic psychologists in wanting his doc 
trine of motivation ancnored to neuro-anatomy I assume that this 
« his desire, because he refuses to see anything at all m the co- 
operative, socialized, affiliative undertabngs of mankind except goal 
inhibited sexuality To the sex drive he adds principally the im 
pulses of aggression, destruction and death It seems obvious that 
Freudianism, even though eagerly adopted by many who have found 
the mechanical and animal models inadequate, offers an equally 
meager basis for a serviceable study of man s moral conduct 

The trouble lies chiefly in the excessive emphasis upon infantile 
expenence We are asked to believe that an individuals character 
structure is, m all essentials, detemuned by the time his last diaper 
IS changed Even Sutoe, who postulates as the foundation of morality 
an ongmal and embraang instinct of tenderness, affection and social 
symbiosis, believes its fate is sealed according m the manner m 
which the mother handles this affihaUve impulse before and after 
weaninc “ If the chances for peace m the world depend to such 
a degree upon infant fixations, ought we not disband this Division 
and registeras wet nurses to the meivhng citizens of tomorrow? 

The concept of intention, which I am here opix^ng to ,eac. 
tivity, expecttmvy tmd inft.nt.Ie fenon, is no. ■“n^otely „„ 
senial ^tnen^n psychology Yet m edoptton m some 
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another is necessary With some malice aforethought I have selected 
the term intention — spiced, as it is, by an aggravating flavor of 
mentalism — to signify those aspects of thought and of motivation 
that play a leading but now neglected, part in the complex, affiha 
tive, moral conduct of men I believe it is precisely the ‘private’ 
worlds of desire, aspiration and conscience that must be studied if 
we are to succeed in the task of social engineering 

In using the term intention, however, I am not arguing sur- 
reptitiously for phenomenolt^y, though in order to improve our 
grasp on the subtleties of mans intentions we would do well to 
emulate the refinement of its descriptive method Nor am I 
arguing for a revival of Brentano, though we have neglected unduly 
the central proposition of Act Psychology that, at every moment, 
mans mind is directed by some intention — loving, hating, compat 
ing understanding, desiring, rejecting planning or some similar men 
tal act 


Let us define intenuon simply as what the individual is trying 
to do Naive as this definition may sound it is in reality the product 
of decades of sophisticated wrestling with the problems of human 
mouvation In this concept influences as diversified as Brentano, 
Uartvm, Freud, Cannon and Wertheimer are brought into focus 
In essence it no longer draws the sharp distinction, advanced by both 
Kant and Schopenhauer, between will (or dnve) on the one hand 
a^nd intellect on the other The machine, rat and infant models we 
We been follo^ving (though I am sure they’d be surprised and 
tJi preserve this irreconcilable Kantian dichotomy 

somewhat more, however, with Schopenhauer in regard 
2 T and second 

raunnoliTi o^getting for a moment what we have learned about 
on mnfiwc^ ^ out the untrustworthiness of introspective reports 
thouolit n ’ safely declare that the opposing of mouve and 

w.nf t ““A'™ *"d.v.dual .s 

STor ^1-'= '■.recnon of h.s en 

dcasor I designate as the intention, and offer this concept as an 

nXn™ rn'^"ca'tl;LT”'‘‘”* doctnnes of dnve, 

’iscmisly he may misinterpret the line of his 
1C frequenUy does so In such cases, insight 
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IS either lacking or partially lacking But as a rule, the "posture or 
ay ot consciousness” reflects accurately enough that inextricable 
iusion of dnving and planning that we find in the dynamics of 
mature human conduct 

It IS the mark of an intention that it is directed toward the 
uture Yet it is typical of the models we have followed that they 
ead to preoccupation with adjustments m the past While people 
are living their lives forward, psychologists are busy tracing them 
ackward The model we need for our investigations of human 
re ationships will escape from our present excessive dependence on 
geneticism in all its forms 


A geneticist — for example, one who places great weight on the 
expectancy principle — is inclined to define personality as a peculiar 
set of reaction tendencies An intentionist, on the other hand, sees 
personality as a peculiar set of subjective values There is a differ 
/The one learns at best only about moral accomphshment, 
the other gams additional light on moral fotenual 
, ” tnay be argued that the models I am presuming to criticize 

QO deal both with “goal reactions” and with 'anticipatory goal reac- 
tions Hull, for example, offers ‘anticipatory goal reaction” as a 
physical mechanism,” which he says he regards as equivalent to 
Jj® wncept of “guiding ideas,” or what I am calling tntenUon 
1 he difficulty with “anticipatory goal reaction,” as with expectancy,” 
ts that men often have values without having any specific goal in 
mind They may have a consistent direction of striving, but their 
goals are either transient or else undefinable All of a rats, but only 
3 small bit of human, behavior can be charactenzed in terms of 


concrete goals whose attainment will de tension specific drives For 
the most part the course of man's behavior runs according to certain 
®^"®®3ta, or in prolonged channels Only now and then are these 
c annels marked by lights or buoys that represent specific goals 

A simple example may be borrowed from Leckys analysis of 
childhood thumb sucking The following statement distinguishes 
neatly between expectancy and what I am here calling intention, 
that IS, between behavior regulated by habit and behavior ordered 
to nonspecific schemata ' Certamly the child who sucks his thumb 
gives the act plenty of exercise and gets enough satisfaction from it 
fix It indelibly Therefore if the habit theory is true, we should 
e able to predict absolutely that the child will continue to suck 
IS thumb for the rest of his life But what really happens? Every 
year millions of children who have industriously sucked their thumbs 
^mce birth, and who have successfully resisted every effort to force 
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them to change their behavior, quit the practice spontaneously when 
they are five or six years old TTie reason is that they are beginning 
at this age to think of themselves as big boys or girls, and they recog 
nize that thumb-sucking is inconsistent with the effort to maintain 
this new idea 

An intention often takes the form of a self image, as m the case 
of Lecky s reformed thumh-sucker Having adopted a conception 
of what we want to be, we are constrained to make good in the 
role we have assumed The specific goals we set for ourselves are 
almost always subsidiary to our long range intentions A good parent, 
a good neighbor, a good citizen, is good, not because his specific 
goals are acceptable, but because his successive goals are ordered 
to a dependable and socially desirable set of values We now know 
that juvenile delinquency and adult criminality were sadly miscon 
ceived so long as they were regarded as a matter of bad habit forma 
tions For years, reformatones have trained habits but have achieved 
few reformauons Only a radical shift of outlook and intention re 
makes a criminal, alconolic or neurotic character 

TJe models we have been following lack the long range onenta 
tion that is the essence of morality infant and rodent have im 
mechate goals and indulge in antiapatory goal reactions, but have 
no directive schemata By contrast, a child in puberty develops a 
desire to Ucomt a successful and respected man of affairs, and he 
acquires this generalized objective long before he knows what con 
CTete goals he has to work for Thus, customarily, image and inten 
tion seein to antedate and to define goal reactions The essence of 
avior is of this sort It presupposes long range purposes, 
who^ directions precede their speafications ^ 6 t' l' 

When Pr«ident Roosevelt enunciated the Four Freedoms, he 
was speaking of certain common intentions of the human race An 
im^rtant feature of his histone formulation lies in his assumption 
Aat an men, m all cultures, intend (that is. long for) freedom from 
\^nt, freedom from fear, freedom of speech and of worship Note 
^w this assumption contrasts with the prevailing creed of modem 
scienre Cultural relativity, really a do^ne of stimulus 
has laid such a heavy hand upon us that we have over 
Iwked the possibility of universal intentions Yet, unless Roosevelt’s 
bold assumption » found jusufied, we can scarcely hope to find a 
psjchological basis for effecUve world organizauon 

Resells formulation is psychologically not 
the b«t that can be made, nor dare we underestimate tlie incom 
patibUity of nationahsuc intenuons and nvalnes But the psycholo- 
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gists perspective should be equally bold It is up to us to find out 
whether there are m fact common purposes that might pro\^de 
ground for international solidarity To do so, social psychologists in 
all lands might ^\ell join m a search, through modem mstruments of 
polling, clinical interviewmg, child study and life-histones, for exist 
ent moral bases on which mtemadonal cooperation can be built 

It IS conceit able — ^I thmk probable — that such research would 
discover the ruthless pursuit of personal and national power to be a 
result of the frustration of basically aflBliatite intentions. In clinical 
practice we know how often the clamorous manifestations of egotism 
gam the upper hand when men are denied a proper continuation 
^ the onginally fnendly and symbiotic relationship with family, 
fnends and neighbors It seems probable that e\ery child m e\ery 
nation, the world over, at a time when he is most plastic, wants se- 
curity, affection and an affiliauve, comprehending relation to the 
surrounding world It is conceivable that the same basic mtenuons 
exist m most adults, although thwarting and per\ersion of this rela 
tionship have engendered a vast amount of hatred, emotional insta 
bihty and warlike impulse 

Basic research would discover why the taboo on tenderness, on 
nurturant desires, has grown so excessive that the development of 
cooperative and affiliative behavior outside one's own family is, at 
least m our culture, generally disapproved It would seek to dis 
cover under what conditions the impulse to love and to be loved 
IS turned into the impulse to hate and to invite hatred If it is the 
childs nature to trust everyone, why is it the nature of nauonal 
Or ethnic groups to distrust nearly everyone? The models we have 
^^cen following tend to deflect our attention from problems of human 
affection and the conditions for its development When a bit of 
human fnendliness is discovered — ^and it can be discovered onlv^acci 
dentally with models now current — it is hkely to be labeled goal 
inhibited sexuality,” and, thus tagged, forgotten Up to now the 
sexual activity of rat and man has received incomparably more at 
tention from psychologists than has the cooperativ e activity of men 
and nauons 

Besides the study of affection and hatred, the possibilities for 
peace require research into many other stnctly human capaaues^ 
among them the use of humor, the function of creeds and the 
processes of communicauon For moral development depends on 
inanv factors other than root-desires and intenuons. But every asp^ 
moral conduct that one can name depends mtncately upon the 
cmplo\nient of symbols. 
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Signs and Symiols 

Perhaps the clearest symptom of the present conceptual con 
fusion m our field is the extent to which we confound symbols 
with signs, or — if one prefers Moms’ terminology — symbols with 
signals 

We know that all animals, as well as men, respond to signals 
The principle of expectancy says so and, in this respect, is right A 
signal IS something that exists in the physical world, it is an identifi 
able stimulus But even the most behavionstically inclined theorists 
cannot and do not claim that animals can handle propositional 
symbols — those self produced signs of signs that are man s prized 
and troublesome possession An animal, says Thorndike, can ‘ think 
things, but It cannot "think about things And Yerkes asserts 
that symbolic processes in chimpanzees are rare and difficult to ob 
‘^*'tinue to question their existence, 
though It may be that signal responses can be regarded in some way as 
antecedents of human symbolic processes”*® 

Surveying relevant investigations and opinions, Cassirer con 
c udes In all literature of the subject there does not seem to be a 
single conclusive proof of the fact that any animal ever made the 
decisne step from subjective to objective, from affective to proposi 
tional, language ^ 

Cassirer argues, reasonably enough, that the symbolic system 
creates a wholly new dimension of reality for man Instead of deal 
mg directly with things themselves or with their visible signals, man 
deals wth their ideational surrogates ‘He has so enveloped him 
hmnir foms, in arustic images, m mythical symb&s or re- 

hgious rites, that he cannot see or know anything eicept by the 
interposition of this artificial medium ’ 22 ° r / 

Even so behavioristic a wnler as Moms admits that the theory 
.0 r dev eloped by himself cames over with difficulty 

sipns wWh" I, human beings seldom produce the 

and lo^r^ . charactenstically do this 

and nninnl?*" ^ difference between men 

“ semiotic ade- 

qua c to this difference it will remain what tt is today a eareful 
Hudv^f animals and a pious hope for a science of the human per 

Moms seems to he sajmg with fine candor that there is a world 
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of difference between signal and symbol, and that even his own 
careful system of semiotic fails adequately to bndge the gap Though 
I have not actually counted the illustrations m his book, I have the 
impression that a majonty of them refer to animal responses to sig 
nals and that relatively few deal with human responses to symbols 
In any case, it is clear that Moms, like many psychologists, is en 
amored of the phylogenetic model 

I venture to cite another hnlliant and candid passage from his 
book He writes of the fact that a sign may be iconic — that is to say. 
It may itself resemble the properties of its denotatum Thus a motion 
picture IS highly iconic, an onomatopoeic word less so, a wholly ar 
bitrary sign not at all iconic He then offers this highly significant 
observaoon ‘One of the dangers of the use of models m science, 
for instance, arises out of the temptation to ascnbe to the subject 
matter of a theory properties of the model illustrating the theory 
which are not involved in the theory itself 

From this warning would it not follow that an adequate theoty 
of symbols can hardly be derived from the animal model in uhich 
Signals alone predominate? How can we expect to understand 
human symbolism in terms of the phylogenetic type when, as 
Moms himself asserts, we are tempted to overextend the properties 
of Our type-model and force them to serve in place of the inde- 
pendent theory we need to develop? 

The Model We Need 

To sum up The designs we have been using in our studies 
of motivation, of symbol and hence of the foundations of moral 
behavior are not — to borrow Moms’ crisp term — sufficiently iconic 
With our subject matter Addiction to machines rats or infants leads 
Us to o\erplay those features of human bchawor that arc penpheral, 
Signal-oriented or genetic Correspondingly, it causes us to under 
play those features that are central, future-onented and symbolic 

What sort of a model, then, do we need? This question opens 
S)‘stematic \istas that lie bejond the scope of this essay Yet, I«t m\ 
numerous criucisms indicate a despair that I do not actuall) feci, i 
shall mention a few recent signs and portents that signif\ a nc\^cr— 
®nd, to m) mind, more wholesome — outlook 

Most notcworthj is the fact that the war led mam ps) choIogists 
‘0 deal direct!) with the integrated behanor of the G1 the facton 
'worker, the ci\ihan We then learned that the intcrats of morale 
ps>-chothcrap\, personnel placement and ps^•choIoglC3l warfare could 
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not be pursued successfully by clinging to our threadbare models 
Our inadequate root metaphors went into the ash can for the dura 
tion It IS because of this conceptual discard, with its resultant war- 
time success m the promotion of social engineering, that I have 
presumed at this time to bring mto the open a conflict that many, 
perhaps most of us, have secretly felt Must we now resume the 
tattered stencils that we so recently abandoned with such good effect? 

There are various indicators of improvement m theoretical out 
look I have m mind the new and vital conception of the ego that 
has come into psychotherapy,^® the discovery and application of 
psychological principles involved in bringing the worker mto a 
participant relation with his job, the discovery and application of 
procedures leading to successful administration We discern an 
accelerated movement toward the development of such theories as 
can have their acid test here and now, not a thousand years hence 
These theories neither strain the credulity nor stretch an inappro- 
priate model beyond its logical breaking point 

We happily find more emphasis than before on the structuring 
activities of the person, on the importance of centrally initiated mo- 
tive patterns, on cognitive dynamisms — including ideology, schemata 
or meaning and frames of reference We find the contemporaneity 
of motives stressed, as well as the important functions of self esteem 
and eg(>mvolvement Though symbols are still confused with signals, 
we Me beginning, through content analysis and interviewing, to study 
symbols both in their own right and as the basic ingredients of all 
complex conduct, including all morally relevant thought and be 
havior We have learned, through improved polls and other meth 
o s o mqui^, to ascertain the direction of social purpose as it resides 
in individual minds From such knowledge it should be possible 
to fashion a domesUc and international social policy that will be 
sulhciently realistic to succeed ^ 

All these and many more signs indicate the growing dependence 
^ modern theories upon a model that is none the less saentific for 
design for pcKonaluy and soaal psychology 
graduaUy becomes better tempered to our subject matter, L shfll 
^ate borrowing false notes-whether squeaks, squeals or squalls 

P<=«™ahty more accuratdy for 
the benefit of the world audience that waits to listen 
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CHAPTER 5 


The ego in contemporary psychology 


This essay argues that the concept of self — that is, of ego — must be 
given a prominent position in p^hological theory It deplores the fact that, 
following the publication of William James s Pnitctples of psychology, the 
self for a time suffered a vutual eclipse 

Since the first publication of this essay in the Psychological Review 
^^943). the concept has in fact been reintroduced at a rapid rate There is 
much agreement concerning need for it, but less agreement concernmg its 
precise place m personality theory The analysis offered m the present chapter 
IS developed more fully in my book Becoming haste considerations for a 
psychology of personality C1955) 

The essay was the presidential address at the fourteenth annual meeting 
°f the Eastern Psychological Association at Hunter College m April 1943 


introduction 

One of the oddest events m the history of modem psychol 
®8y IS the manner in which the ego— or self— became sidetracked 
and lost to view I say it is odd, because the existence of one's own 
sslf IS the one fact of which every mortal person — every psycholi^ist 
included — is perfectly convinced An onlooker might say, Psy 
chologists are funny fellows They have before them, at the heart 
° their science, a fact of perfect certainty, the one warrant for we 
®ing of all other things, and yet they pay no attention to it Why 
«ont they begin with their own egos, or with our egos— with some- 
we all know about? If they did so, we might understand them 
better What IS more, they might understand us better 

Back m the 1 880s, of course, it was good form for James, Ko} ce, 
ewey and their contemporanes to speak freely of the ego, we se or 
the soul The soul, to be sure, was giving way under un s 
ns aughts, and everyone finding it exhilarating to s a e o 
6 alleged theological domination and to emergeunfettere an 
^•hvisuc into thi era of the New Psychology ^hey forgot t^t 
^eir predecessors had endorsed the soul, not because of their the^ 
°gical leanings, but because assoaationism did not 
^ am to their satisfaction the coherence, unity „!• 

^t they thought prevailed m mental life Granted that 

7 * 
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am inclined to believe that history will declare that psychoanalysis 
marked an interregnum in psychology — between the time when it 
lost its soul, shortly after the Franco-Prussian War, and the time 
when it found it again, shortly after World War II 

Until psychoanalysis becomes finally fused into a broader and 
more adequate psychology, it may take pride in having preserved 
and advanced the study of certain functions of the self that posi 
tivistic psychology had consigned to oblivion It may take credit, too, 
for preserving one term, more or less cognate with self, from the dark 
taboo of which I have spoken Ego has featured prominently in 
psychoanalytic literature from its beginning This term I am now 
appropriating to signify the recentering that is takmg place in psy 
chological theory 

But It IS not from psychoanalysis alone that we draw our 
threads The position of the ego in contemporary psychology is de- 
termined by certain other historical trends as well 


■Warn Conceptions of the Ego 

Among the different conceptions of the ego found in psychologi 
wl literature, the following are certainly the most important 
The ego as knower The nominative form of the word ego im 
piles that some subject is busily engaged, as Erentano would say, m 
intending” his relations to the universe The problem of the knower, 
™ 'Pure Ego,” has been of little interest to psychologists since JamK 
it his lengthy coup de grace in the Principles It is enoug , 
»ys James in effect, to admit that knowing goes on A separate 
nowing ego is not a necessary assumpnon For phenomeno ogis 
and personalists,a of course, the problem of the subject-object relation 
ship remains uppermost But, for the most part, since the nme or 
Btentano and James, psychologists have passed the P™™™ “y 
Or our purposes, we need only record this first usage an 
relative ranty , ^ 

The ego as object of knowledge Some 
Aemselves the problem of the nature of our experience of 
^is approach, limited as it is to the deliverances o 
3 s not been parucularly rewarding It yields relative y u g. 55" 
■og localizations for the ego, which is felt to he 

^ j° ^°risist of ' motions in the head or to be situam , 

left,” '%etween up and dcnvn” "bemeen behind and ^ 

o lowing this line of investigation, Horowitz came chest, 

I'ersity of results Creports locating the ego in the he ’ 
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also failed to explain these properties, it at least called attention to 
their existence 

After the expulsion of the soul, these unifying properties of 
mental life were occasionally referred to under the designation of 
self For a time, thanhs to James, Calkins, Pnnce, and the French 
psychopathologists, self was a reasonably popular concept But gradu 
ally It too fell into disuse 

The total eclipse of soul and the partial eclipse of self were 
due in part, as I have just said, to the rise of positivism in psychology 
Positivism, we all know, is a scientific program for moral rearmament, 
whose imperatives include absolute monism, absolute objectivity and 
absolute reductionism — m short, absolute chastity From this ascetic 
point of view, subjective certainties are suspect, selves seem a bit 
indecent and any hint of metaphysics Ohat is, of nonpositivistic meta 
physics) savors of laxness As Gardner Murphy has pointed out, 
there was no prestige to be gamed from a psychology of the self^ 
But for all its sumptuary control, positivism had one undisputed 
merit it engendered a wholesome dislike for question begging ex 
planauons Much of the older psychology, it showed, suffered from 
a tendency to labor over words as if words were the essence of things 
Thanks to positivism, faculty psychology, resting as it did on verbal 
^ discredited and dialectics fell into disrepute Much 

of self psychology, we must now admit, dwelt on the unenhghtening 
plane of dialectics Its statements were often redundant or circular 
in the manner of Gertrude Stem, it sometimes asserted that a self 
IS a self IS a self Not being by nature, espeaally lyrical, psychologists 
failed to see any deeper significance in this exalted formula Quite 
im erstan ^ y. they refused to admit such a stammering self to 
the gray citadel of their laboratories 

But when a concept becomes taboo, it ts probable that the 
a 00 wi irradiate to cover a whole range of problems associated 
mth the concept Something of this sort seems to have happened 

ostracism Along 

em went a vast array of problems having to do with the 
erence an unity of mental life, with pride, ambition and 
status, with values, ideals and outlook on the future The eclipse, 
of course has not been total, but it has been considerable 

"'' 8 'oct of these interests within 
e e o psyc olo^ proper, psychoanalysis rose upon the honzon, 
emitting a spectacular, if sporadic, light Small wonder that the 
, f turned to psychoanalysis for guidance in dynamic 

psjchology There was precious little other guidance to be had I 
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Ego as a passive organization of mental -processes Psychoanaly 
Sis, we all Inow, has contributed much to the interpretation of 
uman nature in terms of egoism Its whole theory of motivation 
IS based upon the assumption of hedonistic self interest But in 
psychoanalysis, egoism, oddly enough, is ascnbed not to the ego but 
to the urges ansing from the id For Freud the ego proper is a 
passive percipient, devoid of dynamic potver, “a coherent organization 

0 mental processes” that is aware of the wamng forces of the id, 
superego and external environment The ego, having no dynamic 
povver, tries as well as it can to conciliate and to steer the wamng 
Wees, but when it fails, as it often does, it breaks out in anxiety 

® ^go IS born of restraint of the instinctual impulses, and it con 
^nually needs strengthening But even when, through the analytic 
process, it is strengthened, it is still essentially nothing more than a 
passi^ victim spectator of the drama of conflict 

Dissatisfied with Freuds denial of dynamic power to the ego, 
3ter psychoanalytic writers, French and Hendrick among them 
ave ascribed more momentum to the ego It is the agent that 
P ans, that strives to master as well as to conciliate the conflicts 

1 s^'alyst, Heinz Hartmann, departmg considerably from Freud, 

° us that “adaptation to reality — which includes mastery of it 

proceeds to a large extent from the ego and in particular from that 
PWt of the ego which is free from conflict, and it is directed by 
6 organized structure of ego-functions (such as intelligence, per 
Option, etc ) which exist in their own right and have an inde- 
pendent effect upon the solution of conflicts " To su^ writers 
e ego-ideal is no longer, as it was with Freud, a passive reflection 0 
e superego, which in turn is conceived as a mere legacy o t e 
P ^ont The ego through its ideals reaches into the future, becomes 
n e^cutive, a planner, a fighter , 

, Ego OS a "fighter for ends " We are brought, then, by tome 
M ^ore modem psychoanalysts to a position not unlike a 

” of James in hrs more ,'eleolcg.cal moments For 

.'—'’"gall self regard was the master and conttollmg 
t interest all other sentiments function ” The pfim*" 

I borrow from James,^® who at times was intensely dyn 
^tsonalistic m his conception of the self rr m 
latf. Purposive view of the ego may be linked 

is ever active "a force which jS 

choJfi position IS represented m thoK yna 

to n recognize the subservience of the bio ogi , j 

central dnve of egosatisfaction One of the most forceful 
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face, brain, genitals) that he concludes: "The localization of the self 
as it is reported in the literature quoted, in the responses on our 
questionnaire, in informal discussion, in the investigation of children, 
is not the basic phenomenon one might hope for to ease an analysis 
of the structure of the self and personality.” ® 

There seem to be only two facts upon which there is general 
agreement: (i) Infants, all writers concur, do not recognize them- 
selves as individuals; they behave in what Piaget calls an “undiffer- 
entiated absolute” composed of self and environment. Only gradu- 
ally and with difficulty does a segregated ego evolve. The 
of which we are aware is variable in its dimensions. Sometimes it 
includes less than the body and sometimes more. In a semi-doze 
we lose all sense of our egos, though we may be conscious enough 
of impersonal items. Our feet, perhaps, are suddenly perceived as 
strange objects not belonging to us. In pathological conditions, re- 
markable experiences of depersonalization take place.'^ Conversely, we 
sometimes think of a tool we are using as part of our extended ego- 
system, and at times we regard our children, our lodge or our an- 
cestors as an intimate part of our extended selves. It is agreed that, 
in this manner, the ego-systems of which we ate aware contract and 
expand in a most variable fashion.* 

ego as primitive selfishness. A century ago Max Stimer 
wote Dct Einzige und Sein Eigenthumy a volume in which he 
eve oped the thesis that man is by nature unalterably egoistic, 
in 1918 the French biologist Felix Le Dantec handled the same 
theme more brilliantly in his L'egoJsme; seule base de touts societe.^^ 
Un^enchable egoism is the foundation of the social edifice, says 
Le Dantec, and hypocrisy is its keystone. Psychologists are parUal 
realism and have themselves gone far in un- 
ei mg t e ypocrisy in mans nature. Projections, rationalizations, 
have been exposed for what they are-the white- 
y,..., ° egocentric niotivation. During this century psychologists 

biographers and novelists in the fash- 
ionable sport of debunking human motives. 

"f ‘^^‘"“"ce-drive. Related to this view of primitive 
W "J’-r investigations that deal with dominance feel- 

Z ^ Packing orders, with euphoria. From 

p n o approac , the ego is that portion of the personality that 
demands yatus and recognition. The negative states of anxiety, in- 

a* truly indicators that, 

^ r e ego is debased, there arise impulses for its defense and 
restoration to status. 
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antisocial impulses and the solitary stnvmgs that are normally called 

Cantril’s view is similar to, but less extreme than, Shenfs 
antnl admits that "a persons ego and, consequently, the way in 
which he regards himself, are by no means always entirely bound 
y the surrounding culture ” ^ But what an individual regards 
as himself is, undeniably, in large part socially determined When 
his nation's flag is tom down, he is insulted, when disparaging re- 
marks are made of his parents, he is involved, when his political can 
I ate loses a contest, he has been defeated 

By stressing the cultural content of the ego, these authors in 
® ect eradicate the artificial Freudian distinction between ego and 
superego They also rescue the ego from the antisocial solipsism of 
^rner and Le Dantec and make of it a socialized agent ready to 
®uter as an integrated unit into the complex relations of social life 


From this historical glance I have omitted many writers who have 
Jhade their contribution to the literature of the ego Nevertheless, I 
I have mentioned the chief ways in which, up to novv, the 
has been conceived — that is, as knovver, as object of knowledge, 
primordial selfishness, as dommator, as a passive organizer and 
rationalizer, as a fighter for ends, as one segregated behavioral s>s 
others and as a subjective patterning of cultural values 
. question immediately arises as to whether these eig t uses 
tne term ego have anything in common, or whether, as is ollen 
= vase, a single teim is allowed to obscure entirely different pro 
cms Is tjjg ggQ hnower the same ego that seeks status s e 
‘ 'hat IS known also a fighter for ends? Has the egonystem proven 
“y Koffka any kmship mth Freud’s ego, who atempts through in 

“ght to reclaim the id? ^ ,,, 

,, 1 ^re questions that cannot yet be answered e 

«y whether these eight conceptions reflect irreconcilable *eonB, 
'''a/e imperceptibly into one another, or are all nluraately to be 
rdmated under one inclusive theory of the ego 
” favor of the last possibility, I should like to <pieral 

^^nmental studies thatrif I mistake not, lend support « 

“inceptions simultaneously The expenntents rest ^ 
^ndmg-naniely, that eg<linxolvevient, or its 
lineal d,fference m human behavior When a person 
vy, ‘^'’ impersonal, routine atmosphere, his ^nnuslv coi^ 

behaving personally, perhaps excitedh, -^diuon 
to a task, he &aves quiJe ddFerentl) In tf.e first ccndiuon 
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expressions of this point of view is to be found in Goldstein’s Human 
nature in the light of ■psychopathology 

The ego as a hehavtoral system In spite of his postulation of 
‘ a force which propels the ego upwards/ Kolfka’s position is charac 
teristically somewhat less dynamic than that just descnbed The 
ego he says, is only one segregated system within an homogeneous 
field Much behavior occurs with no reference to the ego Not all 
perception, not all action, not all emotion and not all consciousness 
are related to an ego-system The ego varies \videly in its boundaries 
from time to time and, under certain circumstances, acts as a system 
that determines the course of events, as does any other dynamic sys 
tern according to the theory of Gestalt But, much of the time, be 
havior is free from the influence of an ego system 

More influential because of its experimental fruitfulness is 
^ subject Although he seldom uses the term 

ego, he too allows for a central subsystem within the person Not all 
behavior is ego-hnked, but many kinds of expenmentally obtained 
results can be accounted for only by reference to the special types 
ot tension that exist whenever the ego is 'engaged” The shitog 
aspiration level is most obviously, a phenomenon of ego-tensions 
atiation, substitution, encapsulation, resistance, irreality and power 
neld are among the Lewmian concepts whose characteristics repre- 
sent various properties of ego tensions 

It IS clear that Lewin, no less than Kotflta, wishes to avoid think 
mg oi the ego as a single entity and prefers to regard it as the variable 
set ot torces that are aroused whenever the person enters into some 
nove an per aps dangerous relation to his environment 

tgo as the subjective organization of culture In recent years, 
ei^ryone nows there has been a drawing together of psychology, 
psychoanalysis and social anthropology The resulting commensaliTm 
“ S'"" ff *•>= ego The picture of the selfish 

been ^*f“oathed us by Stimer and Le Dantec has 

evo IS a ‘ o example, points out that, although the 

under psychological fotmanon,' it is acquired by the child 

“b r of '"aoonce by parlnts, teachers and 

Xes '“i rV fb ‘ r*' '8° ' “ ohtcfly made up of soaal 

achieved lafgely hy'gwmrthe ofo^f-ood is 

Sherd concludes that die ego is nothing hut the s^ial 
nntTuno Tiit? authtMTs position IS extreme, for if the ego is 

g e social in man, one wonders what to call all the 
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^nipulses and the solitary strivings that are normally called 

Cantrils view is similar to, but less extreme than, ShenFs 
antnl admits that ‘a person's ^o and, consequently, the way in 
w ich he regards himself, are by no means always entirely bound 
cii}tuce‘^ But whac an individual regard’s 
as himself is, undeniably, in large part socially determined When 
IS nation s flag is tom down, he is insulted, when disparaging re- 
marks are made of his parents, he is involved, when his political can 
didate loses a contest, he has been defeated 

By stressing the cultural content of the ego, these authors in 
etrect eradicate the artificial Freudian distinction between ego and 
superego They also rescue the ego from the antisocial solipsism of 
btimer and Le Dantec and make of it a socialized agent readj to 
enter as an integrated unit into the complex relations of social hfe 

From this historical glance I have omitted many vvnters who have 
made their contribution to the literature of the ego Nevertheless, I 
believe I have mentioned the chief ways m which, up to now, the 
ego has been conceived — that is, as knower, as object of knowledge, 
as primordial selfishness, as dommator, as a passive organizer and 
rationalizer, as a fighter for ends, as one segregated behavioral sys 
tem among others and as a subjective patterning of cultural s’alues 
The question immediately anses as to whether these eight uses 
of the term ego have anything in common, or whether, as is often 
the case, a single term is allowed to obscure entirely different prob- 
lems Is the ego as knouer the same ego that seel^ status? Is the 
I that is knowm also a fighter for ends? Has the ego^stem proposed 
by Koffka any kinship \vith Freuds ego, who atempts through m 
sight to reclaim the id? 

These are questions that cannot yet be ans%\ered We cannot 
say whether these eight conceptions reflect irreconcilable theories, 
or shade imperceptibly into one another, or are all ultimately to be 
subordinated under one inclusive theory of the ego 

In favor of the last possibility, I should like to point to recent 
experimental studies that, if I mistake not, lend support to several 
of these conceptions simultaneously The exj'cnments result tn onc 
common finding — namely, that ego-wrohement, or its absence, makes 
a cnucal difference i« kunam behaitor When a person reacts iri a 
neutral, impersonal, routine atmosphere, his behavior is one thing 
When he is behaving pcrsonallv, perhaps cxcitcdK, scnously com- 
mitted to a task, he behaves quite differently In tne first condition 
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expressions of this point of view is to be found in Goldstein’s Human 
nature in the light of psychopathology 

The ego as a hehavtoral system In spite of his postulation of 
“a force which propels the ego upwards,” Koffka’s position is charac- 
teristically somewhat less dynamic than that just described The 
ego, he says, is only one segregated system within an homogeneous 
field Much behavior occurs with no reference to the ego Not all 
perception, not all action, not all emotion and not all consciousness 
are related to an ego-system The ego vanes widely in its boundanes 
from time to time and, under certain circumstances, acts as a system 
that determines the course of events, as does any other dynamic sys- 
tem according to the theory of Gestalt But, much of the time, be 
havior is free from the influence of an ego-system 

More influential because of its experimental fruitfulness is 
Lewin’s treatment of the subject Although he seldom uses the term 
ego, he too allows for a central subsystem within the person Not all 
behavior is ego-linked, but many kinds of expenmentally obtained 
results can be accounted for only by reference to the speaal types 
of tension that exist whenever the ego is “engaged ” The shiHing 
aspiration level is, most obviously, a phenomenon of ego-tensions 
batiation, substitution, encapsulation, resistance, ineality and power 
held are among the Lewinian concepts whose characteristics repre- 
sent vanous properties of ego tensions 

It IS clear that Lewm, no less than Koffka, wishes to avoid think 
ing of the ego as a single entity and prefers to regard it as the variable 
0 orces that are aroused whenever the person enters into some 
novel and perhaps dangerous relation to his environment 

hgo as the subjective organization of culture In recent years, 
nows, there has been a drawing together of psychology, 
hZ social anthropology The resulting commensalism 

anrl^n^r^? “ conception of the ego The picture of the selfish 
been hrn US by Stimer and Le Dantec has 

been broadened Sheri , for example, jpomts out that, although the 
under psychological formation,' it is acquired by the child 

impact of influence by parents, teachers and 
values ” 20 'c ® I'csult that Ae ego "is chiefly made up of social 
achieved largdy 

SrFTf " ’ “"dudes that die ego is nothing but the sLal 

nnthinn r “ti, authors position is extreme, for if the ego is 
g e social in man,” one wonders what to call all the 
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his performances generally lacked confidence in the other perform 
ances The authors conclude that confidence is a personality trait 
ivhen the ego is involved, but that it is specific to each situation 
when the subject has no deep interest at stake 

This experiment supplies the hypothesis needed to settle a long 
standing controversy when there is ego-involvement, there are gen 
€ral traits, when there is no ego-mvolvement, there are no general 
traits 

From an entirely different source comes evidence to the same 
effect In connection with its polling investigations, the Office of 
Public Opinion Research has found that intensity of feeling goes 
With consistency of opinion For example, in the pre-Pearl Harbor 
era It was found that those who felt most intensely in favor of aid to 
Bntain were, by and large, those who endorsed all sorts and vaneties 
of interventionist propositions On the other hand, those who were 
lukewarm m their support of aid to Britain were far more inconsistent 
^d specific in their answers Sometimes they gave interventionist, 
®ud sometimes isolationist, replies The measure obtained b^veen 
we intensity scale and the generality of the atutude was a coefficient 

of correlation of + 63 

Judgment Eli Marks worked on judgments of skin color among 
Negroes He found them, in part, a function of the objecuve scale 
ut also, m part, a function of an ^©centric scale A ° 

niedium coloration is likely to be judged dark by a Negro of lighter 
“mplexion and to be judged light by a Negro of darker cornplexion 
Or decades psychophysicists have dealt with judgments o ue as a 
[unction of wave length, but Marks makes dear that judgment ot 
ue may be also a function of one's sense of social status av 
ongth is perceived by the sensitized retina, but it is perceive 
ess by the sensitized ego - j xt,~ 

1 1 held of simple predictive judgment, it w« oun 

Wiir polls of 1940 that, of the people w ° ^ 

Y^niue supportL, 71 per cent predicted that he would mn ^ 
®^®etion, of those who were weak Wdlkie supporter, 
ent made this prediction Assuming, as we must, that 
u attitude indicates ego-involvement, we find here a ^ 

demonstration that a 24 per cent difference m ^ ^ 

Mictions exists when the ego-regions of the “ 

^'Jmittedly, the ego's wish is only one factor in p 
Judgments, but if conditiLs are nght, it can become the cruaa 
lactor 

Polling research has uncovered yet another important f 
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his ego IS not engaged, m the second condition it is And it is my be- 
lief that, in most of the expenments I shall report, one finds that 
the ego IS acting in several, if not all, of the eight capacities I have 
listed In other words, ego-immlvement is, as the phrase implies, a 
condition of total participation of the self — as hnower, as organizer, 
as observer, as status seeker and as socialized being But now for the 
experimental evidence 


Experimental Evidence 

Generality and specificity A few years ago I found myself in 
volved in a controversy in the field of personality Certain expen 
menters claimed that their findings demonstrated a situational 
specificity in human conduct For example, a child honest in one 
situation would not be found honest in another,^® a person confident 
of one judgment would not be confident of another Whole books 
were \vntten in defense of specificity Other investigators by 
other methods, found a person honest in one situation to oe honest 
in anomer,^® a person confident in one judgment to be confident 
in another," and whole books were written in defense of generality 
t was a pleasant batde while it lasted An arbitrator arose, a peace- 
maker Iw temperament — Gardner Murphy was his name — and he 
proposed a compromise ' Honesty,” he suggested, "is either a general 
characterisuc or a set of specific habits, depending on your interest 
and your emphasis Murphy was right, but it was not unul re- 
cenUy that the deciding interest and cntical emphasis became clear, 
at least to me For my own belated insight I am indebted to an 
experiment by Klein and Schoenfeld 3® 

. 'These in\ esUgators gave to a group of subjects a senes of men 
tal tests under t\w ppenmental conditions In the first, the atmos » 
phere was neutral, dull, non ego^molved The workers were merely 
laboratorj subjects going through routine motions After each of the 
M. TX required to rate the degree of confidence they 

ui«: 1 ftl ^ performances For each individual, there 

«as hide consistency in these certainty ratings. 

nrlmi of time, 3 sccond, eqmsalent set of tests was 

™ ^‘'•'"'=‘'>==dnosphere was madedly changed The 
c"'*” greater strain, they svere mid to try hard, 
a ‘^“'/-"“Jl-gance” tesu svould be entered on 
1.1 gerecords For this set of tests, the confidence ratings uere 
marled!) consistmt A student svho felt assured in one t«t felt 
assured m the other fire, a student ssho laded confidence in one of 
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‘Immediately after the reading, a multiple choice recognition 
t^t consisting of 46 items was given to the subjects Half or 23 of 
me Items on the test were answered m the passage in a manner 
avorable to the New Deal, the other 23 were answered m a manner 
unfavorable The items on the test offered opportunities for rational 
ization of one’s answer, if the correct answer was opposed to one’s 
attitude The subjects were re-tested after an interval of 21 days 
Analysis of variance of the data showed that rationalization was 
directly associated with the degree of conflict between the correct 
answer and the attitudmal frames of reference of our subjects In 
general the results show — as do many other studies — that it is almost 
impossible to expect objectivity and accuracy in perception, learning, 
remembering, thinking, etc , when ego-involved frames of reference 
are stimulated ” as “ 

Here one might cite also the memory experiments of Zillig, 
^ ich show how members of the male sex recall fewer aphonsms 
favorable to women than to men Or the Watson and Hartmann 
study concerning the distortions that occur in memory for theological 
arguments, depending upon the subject’s previous commitment to 
atheism or to theism Or Wallen’s mgenious demonstrauon that, 
alter an interval of time, subjects recall ratings of their own per 
tonalities m a manner that makes them compatible with their own 
preconceived opinions of themselves 

, ^O'^rie and Murphy demonstrated that pro-Commumst s^ 
pathizers memorize pro Communist textual matenal more easily than 
oy do ant: Communist textual material What is more, ey 
?rget the antipathetic text more rapidly and more completely than 
*oe sympathetic text In anti Communists the effects are exactly 
reversed It was a bnlliant stroke for these authors to demonstrate m 
^^*6 expenment that both learning and forgetung are functions ot 
e political identifications of the ego , , 

. ^rameofreference Some of the studies I have mentioned haie 

Jen inducted in relation to what their authors have called a Jrame 
,L'®^®rence” Now, a frame of reference seems to sigmfy 
ITt or cultural onentatton that relates nmny of m 1 

hahtts and pidgments to one another ^d that tn 
P- rhe formation of new pidgments, attitudes and la s 
orientation favorable to the New Deal 

con<^^’ ^orermme our speafic remembrance of items from 
^ceming the New Deal « A general onentation regarding sanous 
subjects. Sells has shown, wll affect our logical reasoning m 


^ *uatters 


pertaining to them ** 
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cerning judgment If you ask respondents to tell you to your face 
what they think about the British, or about some minority group m 
this country, or even about their own educational level, you obtain 
one set of results, but if you ask them to wnte their answers to the 
same questions privately and deposit them in a padlocked ballot box, 
on the average your results will be significantly different Now 
this difference between open and secret expressions of opinion seems 
to exist only when the answers might jeopardize the respondent’s sense 
of status or affect his prestige in the interviewer’s eyes The dis 
crepancy is great enough to warrant the use of secret balloting when* 
ever questions are of a type that might expose the person to humilia- 
tion 

Judgments concerning one’s self are remarkably interesting 
things to study We know, for example, how inaccurate people are 
in rating their own economic status Nearly all prefer to overlook 
the objective evidence and to identify themselves with the great 
middle class®® We know something about the distortions that result 
when people report their own traits Frenkel Brunswik found the 
self protective devices so powerful that her subjects would omit, 
justify or completely reverse the facts in their accounts of their own 
deficiencies Although it is tnte to point out what all psychologists 
know so well, that lack of objectivity is the rule when our egos are 
involved. It IS not trite to remark that very little work has been done 
on the extent and nature of the distortion, or on the curious and 
moinentous qu^estion why some personalities attain objectivity even 
in the face of extreme ego-involvement Insight, it would seem, 
grows more and more difficult to achieve as the inner regions of the 
personality are approached And yet some individuals accomplish 
oth^ ta 1? selF-objectificaUon Why do they succeed and 

Memory Thanhs to Bartlett we know how cultural schemata 
course, is an example of the 
cuW frame But within any given 

as well' ^ memory-efforts can be traced to egocentric frames 

‘^‘="''’™rated that it memory material tads to fit 
comfortabty into an egnmvolved frame, tt contorts ttself until it 

f ? “dcc'ing three groups of students each with a different 
fiTe'dT Ctavorable, neutral or opposed) he 

trad them a ten minutyxissage concerning the relations of the 
New Deal to communism The subjects knew they were to be tested 
tor the accuracy of their retention 
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Immediately after the reading, a multiple choice recognition 
s consisting of 46 items was given to the subjects Half or 23 of 
f ^ were answered in the passage in a manner 

avorabie to the New Deal, the other 23 were answered in a manner 
un avorabie The items on the test offered opportunities for rational 
ization of one’s answer, if the correct answer was opposed to one's 
attituda The subjects were re tested after an interval of 21 days 
Analysis of variance of the data showed that rationalization was 
irectly associated with the degree of conflict between the correct 
answer and the attitudinal frames of reference of our subjects In 
general the results show — as do many other studies — that it is almost 
impossible to expect objectivity and accuracy in perception, learning, 
remembering, thinking, etc , when ego-involved frames of reference 
stimulated " 

Here one might cite also the memory experiments of Zilhg, 
which show how members of the male sex recall fewer aphorisms 
favorable to women than to men Or the Watson and Hartmann 
study concerning the distortions that occur m memoiy for theological 
arguments, depending upon the subject's previous commitment to 
atheism or to theism Or Wallen’s ingenious demonstration that, 
after an interval of time, subjects recall raungs of their own per 
sonahties in a manner that makes them compatible with their o\vn 
preconceived opinions of themselves*' 

Levine and Murphy demonstrated that pro-Communist sym 
pathizers memorize pro-Commumst textual material more easily than 
they do anti Communist textual material What is more, they 
forget the antipatheuc text more rapidly and more completely than 
the sympathehc text In anu Communists the effects are exactly 
reversed It was a bnlliant stroke for these authors to demonstrate in 
one experiment that both learning and forgetting are functions of 
the political identifications of the ego 

Frame of- reference Some of the studies I have mentioned have 
been conducted in relation to what their authors ha\e called a ‘frame 
of reference ' Now, a frame of reference seems to signify any 
spatial temporal or cultural ortenlatton that relates many of an tn 
dividual s attitudes, hahits and judgments to one another and that in 
fluences the formation of new pidgments, attitudes and hahits A 
general orientation favorable to the New Deal will, according to 
Edwards, determine our specific remembrance of items from ^leeches 
concerning the New Deal ** A general orientation regarding sanous 
other subjects, Sells has showm, will affect our logical reasoning in 
all matters pertaining to them ** 
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It IS important to note that not all frames are ego-involved If 
I locate Ninth Avenue or East Twelfth Street readily, it is because I 
have a geographic frame in mind for New York City. In my case 
this spatial orientation is not at all ego-involved The point I am 
making is that research on the problem of frames of reference is not 
necessarily research on the problem of ego-involvement Many cul- 
tural frames having to do with language, etiquette or dress determine 
our perceptions, our memory, our conduct, but their influence is not 
felt as personally relevant Margaret Mead has expressed her an 
thropological astonishment at the odd custom Americans have of 
appeanng at her lectures with clothes on, but to most of us this 
quaint folkway causes no egCKxincem, at least as long as it is opera- 
tive 


But an interesting discovery came to light in World War II 
Certain cultural frames, whicdi had previously been indiiferent, sud 
denly became acutely personal Probably no one in Alsace felt con 
cemed about the bilingual frame of reference until the Nazis decreed 
that only German should be spoken and that only Germanized 
names and inscriptions should appear on the tombstones Bilingual 
ity had always been taken for granted, but when this familiar, 
habitual frame was suppressed and placed under attack, it became of 
central importance, and people reacted as to a personal insult Many 
of us have discovered that hitherto indifferent frames of reference, 
such as the constitutional guarantees we enjoy, previously taken for 
granted, have suddenly become ego-involved and, once in jeopardy, 
are efended as if they were parts of our physical bodies Suppose 
we were forbidden to speak the English language How enraged we 
would becoine' What had always been a mere ethnocentnc frame 
would immediately become ego-involved 

Ethnocentnc and egocentnc frames both affect our conduct, and 
under certain condiUons the ethnocentnc frame is expenenced also 
ZZ TtT''' to confuse the 

TipTconaW socius (or Cultural portion of our 

onlw n ^ Under normal social conditions, 

only a relatively ^a 1 portion of our culture is eg<»nvolved 

nn chapter in psychology, 

Z nIZ 1 -94^ Yearbook of 

he National Soaety for the Study of Education is devoted entirely 

S t^n^A pages in vam for any mention 

nF in vam for any recognition of the importance 

Z \ occaaonal remarks to the effect Tat “the 

teacher who neglects the simple but powerful word of praise does so 
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at her pedagogical peril,’ but the potential significance of such 
remarks for learning theory seems lost to view 

Clinical, educational and mdustrial psychologists know that the 
first rule of all applied psychology is that every child and every adult 
needs some experience of success and social approval John E Ander 
son advises the teacher to go far out of her way if necessary to find 
an area m which these feelings can be engendered He adds ‘ Sue 
cess m one area may more than compensate for failure in many areas 
some accomplishment furnishes an integrating center about which 
the personality may be integrated ’ ■‘® 

Note especially Andersens statement that success m one area 
may more than compensate for failure in many areas ’ Only in 
terms of ego-psychology can we account for such fluid compensation 
Mental health and happiness, it seems do not depend upon the 
satisfaction of any specific drive, they depend rather, upon the 
ferson finding some area of success somewhere The ego must be 
satisfied—not the hunger drive, nor the sex drive nor the maternal 
drive, however temporarily insistent these segmental tensions may be 
Most theories of learning lean heavily upon the assumption of 
multiple drives A segmental tension exists the organism behaves 
the tension is relieved, and the response is set In this sequence it is 
often assumed that all drives are equally potent for learning The 
satisfaction of any drive, through the principle of reward or con 
firming reaction, is held to bnng about an equal degree of learning If 
this IS so, how can we account for the fact that praise is found 
almost uniformly to be the leading incentive m school, m factory and 
in ordinary life? If we are to hold to the theory of multiple drives at 
all we must at least admit that the ego-drive Cor pride, or desire for 
approval — call it what we will) takes precedence over all other 
dnves 

Not only does human learning proceed best when the incentive 
of praise and recognition xs used, but the individuals capacity for 
learning actually seems to expand under this condition Every psy 
chometnst knows that if he is to obtain a valid IQ, the subject must 
be encouraged Terman’s instructions on this point are well known 
‘ Nothing contributes more to a satisfactory rapport than praise of the 
child s efforts In general, the poorer the response, the belter 

satisfied one should appear to be with it Exclamations like 

fine’ splendid’ etc , should be used lavishly 

In other words, to maximize the child s intelligence we must 
maximize his ego For ps)chological theorj this is really a momentous 
fact Intelligence IS the egos tool for solving us own problems It is 
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manifestly unfair to estimate intelligence on the basis of performance 
m which the individual himself has no interest For this reason, 
through the device of praise, the subject must be encouraged to make 
the test Items into ego-involved problems, which he can attack with 
maximally motivated effort Intelligence is the individual's capacity 
to solve problems of importance to himself 

One unfavorable condition for learning must be admitted lest we 
oversimplify the issue Too intense an cgo-involvement may be dis 
ruptive Its normal integrative value may be actually undetermined 
when eagerness or self-consciousness reach a degree of intensity that 
leads to embarrassment or over anxiousness No one learns or per 
forms well if his autonomic nervous system is m a turmoil We need 
a rule that will help us determine the optimum degree of ego-in 
volvement required for enhancing efficiency of learning and per- 
formance^® 


One word about the law of effect Its principal shortcoming, I 
think, stems from the assumption that rewarded responses tend to 
recur Many expenments, in fact, show that rewarded responses do 
not blindly recur whenever an appropriate stimulus returns Hoppe 
points out that people normally do not stnve again for a goal sue 
cessfully achieved What they do is to raise their aspirations to a 
point where they clearly risk failure A student who makes an A 
record in a course m college shows no tendency to repeat that course 
He prefers to take new risks in the same general area And an ex 
periment by Rosenzweig indicates that it is definitely infantile to 
choose to repeat successful acts For example, a puzzle once solved, 
even if accompanied by a burst of elation, no longer attracts the 
mature individual He wants new worlds to conquer Reward may 
bring merely satiation and boredom 

The ^llacy, I repeat, lies in our speaking of rewarding a 
response The law of effect would be truer if it held simply that a 
person, being rewarded, employs his past successes in whatever way 
e thinks is likely to bring him satisfaction m the future Israeli has 
s own t at, except for certain psychopaths, people are much more 
in ereste in their futures than in their pasts Since this is so an 
individuals past performances often mean litde or nothing to him 
n y 1 t e ego would be served thereby does he engage m a repeti 
uon of the successful act More often he chooses to vary and refine 
IS e avior so that he may feel that he himself is growing toward 
new successes in the future 

The relation between success and repetition, I suspect, is much 
closer m the case of non ego-mvolved l^havior than m the case of ego- 
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involved behavior Over and over again I use the same motor com 
binations in typewriting, in driving my car, in dealing with trades 
men They are reasonably successful acts, why should I change them? 
But I do not repeat successful research work, I do not repeat a 
gratifying conversation with a friend nor do I restate the same goal 
in an aspiration level expenment Ego-involved tasks often demand 
changing goals and new responses Rewarded behavior, it would 
seem becomes stereotyped only in lower animals, or m human 
activities of such a routine nature that they fail to engage the ego 

To summanze this brief discussion It would seem that, in order 
to employ the law of effect with human learning, we must vieiv it 
as secondary to the principle of ego-involvement The law of effect, 
like cue reduction, conditioning, bond formation and most other 
popular principles of learning, has been worked out for the most part 
on animal subjects or on human beings deprived, for the duration of 
the expenment, of their egos The pnnciples may be good ones, but 
when the ego is engaged they operate m a contingent fashion Learn 
mg theory of the future, let us hope, will not remain so penpheral 
to the ego 

Motivation You may be thinking, ‘But, we’ve alwajs known 
that one must be motivated in order to secure a response Are jou 
talking about anything more than the importance of motivation?’ 
Yes I am sa)ing that there arc two forms of motivation, one ego* 
involved and one not, and I am attempting by repealed citations 
from experiments to show the differences that exist between them 

Take, for example, the work of Huntlc) and Wolff on judg 
ments based upon records of expressive behavior®- These in 
vestigators, working independently, instructed their subjects to male 
judgments concerning the personalities of man) people from their 
handwritings, from ineir recorded voices, from photographs of their 
hands and from their stjle of storjtclling Tlie subjects were mo- 
tivated m a routine manner, as is any laboraior) subject Suddcnl), 
in the midst of the senes, thc) were confronted with samples of their 
own expressive behavior, which had been recorded without their 
knowledge In thc large majoni) of cases thc subjects did not con 
sciouslj recognize their own records and continued innocentl) wath 
thcif characterizations. But something had happened The cliar 
actcrizations began to take a different form Even though a judge 
Was vvholl) unaware tliat a certain expression was Ins own, he gen 
vrall) gave 11 a much more favorable rating than he gave similar 
expressive records taken from other subjects. Occasional!) he gave it 
a vchcmcntl) unfavorable rating Practicall) never did lie give it an 
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many investigators have not used the conception of the ego at all Yet, 
whatever results are found, all seem to point to the essential in 
escapabihty of Hoppe's original hypothesis Frank, for example, 
found that subjects in whom “self competition, and consciousness of 
social pressure” were present had D scores three to seven times as 
large as did subjects who had no such sense of personal involvement 
m the situation (D scores, of course, indicate the discrepancy be- 
tween performance and the goal that the individual wishes or ex 
pects to achieve ) Frank also found that subjects who are ego-in 
volved do not change their estimates with every little vanation in 
their performance They try and try again before tnmming their 
aspirations to fit their capacities Subjects not ego-mvolved, on the 
other hand, quickly yield to the immediate realities of the situation 
and lower their aspiration level We know too that competitive- 
ness, surely a symptom of ego involvement, usually produces a rise 
and greater consistency in the aspiration level But we cannot say 
that competitiveness always has this effect, because subjects who 
dread competition will lower their level of aspiration consistently in 
order to avoid the risk of humiliation 

In short, it seems always to be the ego-demand of the individual 
subject that determines the behavior of the aspiration level Some 
subjects are adventurous some cautious, their egos demand different 
types of satisfaction, and it is this fact that is repeatedly reflected in 
the results of the experiments It is worth pointing out that his 
toncally the aspiration level may well be regarded as the door by 
which the ego re-entered the cloisters of academic psychology 

Industrial psychology Most of us, I suppose, have been im 
pressed by the demonstrations of Roethlisberger and Dickson,®^ Wat 
son®* and others that employees m industry are not economic men” 
so much as they are ‘ego men ' What they want, above all else, is 
credit for work done, interesting tasks, appreciation, approval and 
congenial relations with their employers and fellow workers These 
satisfactions they want even more than high wages or job secunty 
The employer’s estimate of the workers wants correlates just about 
zero with the worker’s own report of his wants The employer 
thinks that wages and security are the dominant desires, whereas m 
reality the ego-satisfactions are primary What a different outlook 
there would be on our economic life if we took firm hold on the 
issues of status and self respect in mdustry and replanned our m 
dustnal society in a manner that would rescue the worker’s ego from 
oblivion 
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indifferent rating Other people’s records might arouse no affect, but 
not his Whenever a sub)ect became half conscious, as it were 
that a record might possibly be bis, his judgments were still 
more intensely partisan, but, when he fully recognized his own 
record, his soaal sense of modesty prevailed, and his judgments re- 
turned to the noncommital level 

In these experiments we have a particularly neat demonstration 
of the fact that ego-involved svstems may operate in a wholly silent 
manner, affecting judgments m a most extreme way without the 
subject knowing the reason The experiments also prove that the 
limen of ego-involvement is lower than the limen for self recognition, 
an interesting finding which warns us once more that conscious 
report and introspection will never be a sufficient method for ex 
ploring the operations of the '^o-system But the important point 
for our present purpose is to note that rouUne motivation to perform 
a task IS one thing and ego-charged motivation is quite another 
Routine motives jield one set of results, ego-motives a different set 
When IS motivation ego-involved, and when is it not? A partial 
answer seems to he in the degree of frustration mvolved As we have 
already noted, many customary frames of reference are not felt to be 
j^rsonally relevant and do not behave like egocentric frames, until 
their continuance is threatened Many drives, too, run their course 
vv ithout engaging the ego unless they are interfered with But serious 
mstration may instigate the clamor, the jealousy, the possessiveness 
ojten characteristic of cgo-involvement Yet frustration by no means 
a ways produces this effect, especially if one has compensated for 
dnve-frus^tion by success m other realms And, to complicate the 
sUuaUon further, we cannot say that ego-involvement is absent when 
t ere ** no frustration Many smooth running instances of goal 
>ng ^av lor are obv lously ego-mvolved A mother feels just as 
c osc y idenuficd with her child when it is m good health as when 
frustration A businessman is as much 
r m his enterprise m umes of prospenty as in times of 
versitv t us say, then, that frustration of coal-sceking behavior 
any in o threat to the individual is very likely to engage the 
cg^sj-stem. but that normally this egosystem is i4de up of the 
ordmao wlucs that spell out the significance of life to the individual 
:c exe of nspirmion The history of ten vears' research on 
us vmian problem is too mtneate to trace here, but, unless I am 
mistaken, cverj investigation has directly or indirectlv confirmed 
Hoppes initial claim that the subject behaves m such a manner as 
to maintain his sclf-«tccm at the highest possible level “ Of course. 
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Earlier we saw that eight conceptions seem to prevail But whenever 
we encounter ego-mvolvement, the ego m several of its histoncal 
senses seems to be active Furthermore, these histoncal conceptions 
seem to have much in common 

For one thing, it seems dear that all of the conceptions are less 
embracing than “personality” All wnters seem agreed that the ego 
IS only one portion, one region— or, as the Freudians say, one “in 
stitution” — of the personality Many skills, habits and memones are 
components of personality, but seldom if ever become ego-involved 
Writers seem also agreed that the ego is nonexistent in early child 
hood, evolving gradually as the child comes to mark himself o£F from 
his environment and from other human beings They seem to agree 
in viewing the ego as the portion of the personality that is in proxi 
mate relation to the external world it senses the threats, the op- 
portunities and the survival significance of both outer and mner 
events It is that portion of the personality, so to speak, that meets 
the world head-on It is the contact region of the personality For 
that reason it is also the conflict region Yet it is coextensive neither 
with consciousness nor with unconsaousness, for much that we are 
conscious of IS unimportant to our egos, and many unconscious 
stimuli silently but effectively engage them 

There is also agreement that die subjective sense of the ego 
vanes greatly from time to time, now contracting to include less than 
the body, now expanding to indude more Its content keeps chang 
ing, at one moment the ego seems preoccupied with one activity and 
soon thereafter with a wholly different activity TTiis shifting scene, 
however, does not mean that there is no stable and recumng struc- 
ture On the contrary, if you know a person well enough, )OU find 
that you a’'e able to predict with marked success what items will and 
what Items will not be linked to his ego By many wnters the ego is 
represented as a layered structure Certainly there are degrees of 
ego-involvement a person may be moderately partisan or intensclj 
partisan 

There seems to be one other property of the ego that is less often 
discussed — namely, its customai) preoccupation with the future. 
Israeli, it will be remembered, reports that among his subjects over 
90 per cent expressed themselves more interested in their futures 
than in their pasts “ TTiis finding is worth stressing for, as a rule, 
psychologists are more interested in a persons past than in his 
future In other words, the psychologist and his subject customarily 
face in different directions, and that is unfortunate 
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The Nature of the Ego 

In the experiments I have cited, and in many others of analogous 
nature, it turns out that one group of subjects Cthose who are per 
sonally aroused and committed to a task) behave in ways quite un 
like other subjects (who are not so committed) In some instances 
there are measurable quantitative differences as great as 50 or 60 per 
cent, sometimes much more In other instances there are qualitative 
changes that elude measurement TTius we are here confronted with 
some parameter that makes a vast difference m our experimental 
results * 


We have seen that under conditions of ego-involvement the 
whole personality manifests greater consistency in behavior, it reveals 
not specificity in conduct but generality and congruence In the field 
of judgment, we have seen how ego involvement results in significant 
distortions of the ordinary psychophysical scales In memory, we find 
that ego-involved retention is characteristically superior (though at 
times repressions also may be more likely to occur, and rationalize 
tions may creep into memory) In intelligence, we note that ego 
invo vement is indispensable if we would obtain optimum perform 
” earrnng theory, reforms seem indicated to make room for 
the demonsyable influence of the ego upon the acquisition of skill 
motivation, the craving for recognition, status and 
personal appreciation turns out to be supreme, so much so that our 
7 i P»lrcy in industrial relations, m educa 

oX 7 f f are profoundly affected And these are 

Tit , iHe operational criteria by which we may demonstrate 
the existence of the ego ^ 

standing in contemporary psychology has 
Lehvnn f psychologists besides myself Koffka, 

mT« . ^ . psychoanalysts have done so, as has Murray, who 
trahst” penpherahst” psychology and “cen 

wp J* thesis set forth m Rogers’ book Counsel 

the eoo is rnm° seems to me especially clear evidence that 

sit back Rogers, in effect, asks counselors to 

to icL™ 2 ^ occasionally well placed in hm, 

The natiem ^ Patient himself to restructure and re-plan his life 
SS 1 f I ' t^ommand It's about time it should 
of the poft S*'cn an adequate operational demonstration 

of the ego. we have not jet faced the difficult problem of definition 
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The admittance of the ego to good standing in psychology does 
not mean a reimportation of the deus ex nutchina of pre-Wundtian 
psychology It does mean, however, a recognition of the fact that 
our predecessors, who regarded psychology as the science of the soul, 
were not wrong in setting the problems of unity and personal 
relevance before us What they called the soul we may now, with 
good conscience, call the ego In so doing, no clocks need to be set 
backward Dialectics has already given way to expenment, to the 
clinic and to still newer methods for studying the common man in 
his normal social setting 

But, disregarding the problems of method, which are beyond 
the scope of tbis essay, we may safely predict that ego-psychology m 
the twentieth century will flounsh increasingly For only with its aid 
can psychologists reconcile the human nature that they study and 
the human nature that they serve 
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The trend in motivational theory 


What methods shall we use to assess a person’s motives? The answer, 
of course, depends on what theory of motivation we hold 

This essay argues — agreement with modern ‘ego-psychology’ — that 
conscious values and intentions are important, far more important than 
Freudian and other irrationahst theories of motivation would allow It holds 
that the best way to discover what a person is trying to do is to ask him 
Cwith, of course, due precautions) though the more sly “projective methods 
also have then uses The essay calls for a systemabc use of both mdirect and 
direct methods, all in accordance with a balanced theory of motivation 

Ongmally the essay appeared m The American Journal of Orthopsycht 
atry (1953) 

Motivational theory today seems to be turning a comer in the 
road of saentific progress In attempting to characterize this change 
in direction I wish to pay speaal attention to the problem of psy 
chodiagnostic methods, for the successes and failures of these 
methods can teach us much about psychodynamic theory 

Let us start by asking why projective methods are so popular in 
both diagnostic practice and research The answer, I think, is to be 
found m the history of motivational theory dunng the past century 
All of the major influences have pressed in a single direction 
Schopenhauer, with his doctrine of the primacy of the blind will, 
had little respect for the rationalizations invented by the individual s 
intellect to account for his conduct Motives, he was sure, could not 
he taken at their face value Darwin followed with his similar anti 
intellectual emphasis on primordial struggle McDougall refined the 
Darwinian stress on instinct, retaining in his horme the flavor of 
Schopenhauer’s will, Darwin’s struggle for survival, Bergsons elan 
and Freuds hbido All these writers were irrationalists — confident 
that underljing genotypes in motivation should be sought, rather 
than the surface phenotypes AH of them were reacting against the 
naive intellectualism of their predecessors and against the rationaliza 
tions offered by self justifying mortals when called on to account for 
their conduct Among these irrationalists who have dominated West 
crn psychology for tlie past century, Freud, of course, has been the 
95 
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diagnosticians At no point do these methods ask the subject what 
his interests are, what he wants to do or what he is trying to do Nor 
do the methods ask directly concerning the subject’s relation to his 
parents or to authority figures They infer this relationship entirely 
by assumed identifications So popular is this indirect, undercover 
approach to motivation that many chnicians and many university 
centers spend far more time on this type of diagnostic method than 
on any other. 

Occasionally, how’ever, a client may cause the projective tester 
consternation by intruding his unwanted conscious report The story 
is told of a patient who remarked that a Rorschach card made him 
think of sexual relations Tbe clinician, thinking to tap a buried 
complex, asked him why "Oh, because,” said the patient, ‘I think 
of sexual relations all the time, anyway" Hie clinician scarcely 
needed a Rorschach card to find out this motivational fact 

Still, It is probably true that most psychologists prefer to assess 
a person’s needs and conflicts by going the long way around The 
argument, of course, is that everyone, even a neurotic, will accora 
modate himself fairly well to the demands placed upon him by 
reality Only in an unstructured projective situation will he reveal 
his anxieties and unmasked needs “Projective tests,’ wntes Stagner, 
‘are more useful than reality situations for diagnostic purposes ” ^ 
To my mind, this uncompromising statement seems to mark the 
culmmation of a century long era of irrationalism, and therefore of 
distrust Has the subject no ngbt to be believed? 

Fortunately, the extensive use of projective methods at the 
present time is yielding results that enable us to place this technique 
in proper perspective and to correct the one-sided theory of motiva 
tion upon which their populanty rests 


Let us consider first the wartime research conducted with thirty 
SIX conscientious objectors who lived for six months on a semistarva 
tion diet^ Their diet mbs so rigorously meager that on the average 
they lost one quarter of their initial body weight in the course of the 
Six months The food need was agonizingly great, their incessant 
hunger most poignant Unless occupied with laboratory or other 
tasks, they found themselves thinking of food almost constantly 
Typical dav dreaming is reported bj one subject as follows Todaj 
we’ll have Menu No i Gee, that's the smallest menu, it s^s 
How shall I fix the potatoes? If I use mj spoon to eat them. 111 w 
able to add more water . If I eat a little faster, the food would 
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leading figure He, like the others, perceived that the mainsprings of 
conduct may be hidden from the searchlight of consciousness 

In addition to irrationalism, modern dynamic psychology has 
developed another earmark geneticism The original instincts laid 
down in our nature are regarded as decisive, or if not, then the ex 
periences of early childhood are held to be crucial At this point, 
the leading non dynamic school of thought — stimulus response 
psychology — ^joins forces vwth geneocism Stimulus response theorists 
agree with instinct psychologists and psychoanalysts in viewing 
adult motives as conditioned, reinforced, sublimated or otherwise 
elaborated editions of instincts or drives, or of an id whose structure, 
Freud said, ‘never changes ’ 

Not one of these dominating theories of motivation allows for an 
essential transformation of motives m the course of life McDougall 
explicitly denied the possibility, asserting that our motivational struc 
ture is laid down once and for all m our equipment of instincts New 
objects may become attached to an instinct through learning, but the 
motive power is always the same Freuds position was essentially 
identical the concepts of sublimation and of shifting object cathexis 
chiefly accounted for whatever apparent alterations occur Stimulus 
response psychology is likewise geared to the assumption of remote 
contrd operating out of the past We respond only to objects that 
have been associated with primary drives m the past, and we do so 
only in proportion to the degree that our responses have been re- 
warded or graufied in the past From the stimulus response point of 
^ individual can hardly be said to be trying to do anything at 
all He IS simply responding with a complex array of habits that 
somehow were rewarded year before last The prevailing dictum that 
motivation is always a matter of ‘tension reduction” or of "seeking 
equilibrium is consistent with this point of view but scarcely con- 
sistent I think, with all the known facts 

This prevailing atmosphere of theory has engendered a kind of 
contempt for the psychic surface’ of life The individual’s con 


lous re^rt is rejected as untrustworthy, and the contemporary 
tnrust ot his motives is disregarded in favor of a backward tracing of 
ms conduct to earlier formative stages The individual loses his nght 
° ^ Aud while he is busy leading his life in the present 

\vi a orward thrust into the future, most psychologists ha\e be- 
come busy tracing it backward into the past 

, _ * understand why the special methods invented 

-X *^^"8 ^ ^ years ago), Rorschach Cforty years ago) and Murray 
(.thirty years ago) were seized upon with enthusiasm by psycho- 
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In the expenment, of course, the items were randomized In all 
there were twenty diagnostic items of each type The subjects were 
sixty five veterans, twenty five diagnosed as well adjusted, forty were 
psychoneurotic cases discharged ftom service with disability involv 
mg personality disorder 

It turned out that, to a highly significant degree, the well 
adjusted men gave identical responses to the first and to the third 
person completions If we assume that the third person sentence is 
a "projective method," then the results obtained by this method for 
well adjusted subjects squared almost perfectly with the results ob- 
tained from the direct, first person questioning The psychoneurotics, 
on the other hand, to a highly significant degree varied their re- 
sponses They said one thing when queried directly Cfot example, 

‘ When they ashed me to be m charge I agreed ) and another on the 
projective item ("When they asked John to be m charge he was 
afraid ) The first person completion is so direct that m the psycho- 
neurotic It invoices the mask of defense and elicits a merely conven 
tionally conect response 

Thus the direct responses of the psychoneurotic cannot be taken 
at their face value The defenses are high, the true motives are 
hidden and are betrayed only by a projective technique The normal 
subjects, on the other hand, tell you by the direct method precisely 
what they tell you by the projective method They are all of a 
You may therefore take theit motivational statements at their faw 
value, for, even if you probe, you will not find anything substantially 
different , 

This research adds weight to the tentative judgment we formw 
in the case of the starving subjects It is not the well integrated sub- 
ject, aware of his motivations, who reveals himself in projective test 
mg It IS, rather, the neurotic personality, whose facade belies the 
repressed fears and hostilities within Such a subject is caught oft 
guard by projective devices, but the well adjusted subject gives no 
significantly different response , 

There is, however, one difference between the two r^earches 
The starving subjects actually avoided any betrayal of their ominan 
motive in me projective tests The well adjusted veterans, on e 
other hand, gave essentially the same type of response in both direct 
and projective testing It may be that the dissimilar nature o t e 
tests used in the two situations accounts for this difference in resu ^ 
But this detailed difference need not detain us here MTiat seems o 
be important is the implication of these researches that a fsyc o- 
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Now, the cunous thing is that, while these men were clearly ob- 
sessed by their food drive and all their energy seemed directed toward 
Its fulfillment, on projective tests the ne^ failed to appear. The 
investigators report that, among the tests used (free word association, 
first letters test, analysis of dreams, Rorschach and Rosenzweig's P F 
Study), only one gave a limited evidence of the preoccupation with 
food — the free association test 

Here is a finding of grave significance The -most urgent, the 
most absorbing motive in life faded cotnfleiely to reveal itself by 
indirect methods It was, however, entirely accessible to conscious 
report Part of the explanation may be that the subjects turned in 
relief to laboratory tasl« to forget for a while their obsessive motive 
They responded to the projective tests with heaven knows what 
available, habitual associational material The failure of night 
dreams to reveal a significant amount of wish fulfillment is somewhat 
more perplexing It can scarcely be ascribed to a defensive mental 
set But both types of result suggest a possible law unless a motive 
IS repressed, it is unlikely to a^t distinctly the perception of, and 
responses to, a projective test It is too early to tell whether this is 
a valid generalization, but it is a hypothesis well worth testing 

Other studies on hunger seem to yield supporting evidence® 
Their trend suggests that, on projective tests, the number of explicit 
food associations actually declines m longer periods of fasting, ap 
patently because the motive itself gradually becomes completely con 
scious and is not repressed It is true that instrumental associations 
Creferences to ways of obtaming food) continue to appear m the sub 
ject s word responses as the state of hunger grows This finding, 
however, is quite consistent with the hypothesis, since, while hunger 
is fully conscious, the subject m the experimental situation is pre- 
vented from seeking satisfaction and thus is still repressing his in 
strumental action tendencies 

Another revealing line of evidence comes from the research of 
J W Getzels * This investigator utilized two forms of a sentence 
completion test — one couched m the first person and one in the third 
His pairs are of the following tj’pe 

When they asked Frank to be m charge he , . , 

When they asked me to be in charge I . . . 

When Joe meets a person for die first time he usually. . . . 

When I meet a person for the first time I usually. . . . 
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the only type of direct method that we may employ It is, however, 
a good one — especially to start with 

When we set out to study a person's motives, we are seeking to 
find out what that person is trying to do in this life — including of 
course, what he is trying to avoid and what he is trying to be I see 
no reason why we should not start our investigation by asking him to 
tell us the answers as he sees them If the questions in this form 
seem too abstract, they can be recast Particularly revealing are 
peoples answers to the question, 'What do you want to be doing 
five years from now?” Similar direct questions can be framed to 
elicit anxieties, loyalties and hostilities Most people, I suspect, can 
tell what they are trying to do in this life with a high degree of 
validity, certainly not less on the average than the prevailing validity 
of projective instruments Yet some clinicians disdain to ask direct 
questions 

But by direct methods I mean also to include standard pencil 
and paper measures, such as the Strong Interest Inventory and the 
Allport Vernon Lindzey Study of Values It often happens that the 
yield on such instruments is not what would come from the subject's 
conscious report The subject may not have known, for example, that 
compared with most people his pattern of values is, say, markedly 
theoretical and aesthetic, or far below average m economic and re 
hgious interest Yet the final score on the Study of Values is itself 
merely a summation of a senes of separate conscious choices that he 
has made in forty five hypothetical situations While his verbal re- 
port on the pattern as a whole may be faulty, this pattern not only 
squares with all his separate choices but is known on the average to 
have good external validity People with certain patterns of interests 
as measured by the test do m fact make charactenstic vocational 
choices and do in their daily behavior act m ways that are demon 
strahly consistent with the test results 

To sum up Direct methods include the kind of report that is 
elicited in careful interviewing, whether it be the simple psjchiatnc 
vanety, or the sort employed in vocational or personal counseling. 

Or in non-directive interviewing Autobiographic methods, when em 
ployed at their face value, are likewise direct So too are the results of 
3ny kind of tesUng where the final scores represent a sum or pattern 
of a senes of conscious choices on the part of the subject ® 

The currently fashionable term psychodynanucs is often equated 
cxphatly with psjchoanalyuc theory. Projective techniques are con 
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diagnosttcicm should never employ frojecUve methods m the study of 
motivation without at the same time employing direct methods If he 
does not use direct methods, he wiU never be able to distinguish a 
well integrated personality from one that is not Not will he be able 
to tell whether there ate strong consaous streams of motivation that 
ate entirely evading the projective situation Cas in the case of the 
starving subjects) 


The trend of evidence seems to mdicate that a normal, well ad 
justed individual with strong goal directedness may, on projective 
tests, do one of two things — either give material identical with that 
of conscious report, in which case the projective method is not needed, 
or give no evidence whatever of his dominant motives Only when 
the projective responses reveal emotionally laden matenal that is 
contradictory to conscious report, or to other results of direct assess 
ment, do we End speaal value in projecUve testing And we shall 
never know whether or not a neurone situation prevails unless we use 
both diagnostic approaches and compare the yield 

Consider for a moment the diagnosis of anxiety Using various 
responses on the Rorschach and TAT cards, the clinician milht infer 
htSrTk u' iy ttself tells us 

tv! If 'vho IS enormously effec 

Icnntlr S® harnesses his anxie^ to performance He may 

af-hipv^ ^ ^ harne^ worried, bedeviled over 

tn Innx life, and he has enough insight 

matchf J Tiv f>i this case the yield by projective methods is 

was not ^11 ^ j direct methods The projective technique 

Again, as m our 

fnxTet l protocols reveal no 

haS’ Zni r a person who is as 

mav be f bedeviled as our first subject The explanation 
his larp'e mp;i ^hat he effectively controls his jitters and that 

wuh f "‘"I the projective tests 

also find anH h nnrelated to his anxious nature But we may 
th” an methods have their uses- 

revIarpS'ISn^fanlt^mT^^'^'^^'^ 

“r""'® fte employed 

chicfli to^ni ® ” frequently of direct methods, I habe referred 
chiell) to conscious report To ask a man his mouves, however, is not 
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discussion with his patient of his manifest interests and values The 
analyst ivill listen respectfully, accept, counsel and advise concerning 
these important and not buned psychodynamic systems In many 
instances, as m the cases presented by Kardmer and Ovesey, the mo- 
tives and conflicts are taken at their face value Thus the method 
of psychoanalysis as employed is not fully sustained by the theory 
that is affirmed 

Nothing that I have said denies the existence of infantile sys 
terns, troublesome repressions or neurotic formations Nor does it 
deny the possibility of self deception, rationalization and ego-defense 
My point IS merely that methods and theones dealing with these 
aberrant conditions should be set m a broad conception of psycho- 
dynamics TTie patient should be assumed insightful until he is 
proved otherwise If you asked a hundred people who go to the ice- 
box for a snack why they did so, probably all would answer, “Because 
I was hungry ” In ninety nine of these cases we may — no matter how 
deeply we explore— discover that this simple, conscious report is the 
whole truth In the hundredth case, however, our probing shows 
that we are dealing with a compulsive overeater, with an obese seeker 
after infantile secuhty, who, unlike the majonty of cases, does not 
know what he is trying to do It is peace and comfort he is seeking — 
perhaps his mother’s bosom — and not the left over roast In this case, 
and m a minority of all cases, we cannot take the evidence of his overt 
behavior, nor his account of it, at their face value 

Freud was a specialist m precisely those motives that cannot be 
taken at their face value To him, motivation resided in the id The 
conscious, accessible region of personality that carries on direct trans 
actions with the world— that is, the ego— he regarded as devoid of 
dynamic power 

It IS a misfortune that Freud died before he had remedied this 
one-sidedness in his theory Even his most faithful followers tell us 
now that he left his ego-psychology incomplete In recent yeare many 
of them have labored to redress the balance Without doubt the prin 
cipal current in psychoanalytic theory today is moving in the direc 
tion of a more dynamic ego This trend in theory is appare^ in e 
work of Anna Freud Hartmann, French, Homey, Fromm, Kris and 
many others In a communication to the Amencan Psychoanalytic 
Association, Kris points out that the attempt to restrict interpretations 
of mouvation to the id aspect only ‘represents the older procedure 
Modem concern with the ego does not confine itself to an ana ^is 
of defense mechanisms alone Rather, it gives more respect to what 
he calls the “psychic surface ’ Present psychoanalytic techniques, he 
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sidered psychodynamjc because they are thought to tip the deepest 
layers of structure and functioning VVe have already indicated 
reasons for doubting the sufTicicncy of this assumption Many of the 
most dynamic motives are more accurately tapped by direct methods 
At the very least, the discoveries by projective techniques cannot be 
properly interpreted unless they are compared with discoveries v lelded 
by direct methods 

Devotees of psychodynamics often say that no discoveries are of 
value unless the unconscious is explored This dictum we find in the 
yluable book by Kardmer and Ovesey, The Mark of oppression,^ 
dealing with the seriously disordered and conflictful motivational sys 
terns of Negroes in a Northern city Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
however, the authors discover little or notlnng about their cases 
through p^hoanalyiic probes that is not ev^dent in the manifest 
situation The conscious handicaps of a Negro m our society, the 
economic misery, the deteriorated family situations, the bitterness and 
despair constitute a painful psychodynamic situation in individual 
iives that m most instances receives no further illumination when 
depth analysis is employed 

psychodynamic evidence given by Kardmer and 
nceming their ca^ is, m fact, drawn from straightforward 

theiVSiT IS acceptable and 

hne with }StU ^ instructive But their theory seems to me out of 

PsvZd™^* “‘“‘’"S' filings obtained 

Psyc^dynamice is not necessanly a hidden dynamics 

who holdwh“!l “ •>y *= psychiatrist J C Whitehom' 

Into Its hro T* ® general science of motivation 

Ch Lf r contributions and 

sum aLd ° r*' r‘ P^y'ho^n^lys's itself is by no means the 

1"“ P=y‘^''°dynam.cs Wh.tebom .Lists that the 
trZ schirSXf F“tents especially to those suffering 

their normal ™ depressive disorder is through such channels of 
Sen 13 iTf ‘ °P<=" It -s not the region of 

namic systems .if primaiy attention but those psychody 

reality In Wh . 1 , * ^ leprpent sturdy and healthy adaptations to 

woA out a "> help him thereby to 

TmohasK uooT h ‘ = iL circumscribed 

empnasis upon these special issues * 

lustieT oTvehr P=y'^hoanalync theory does not do 

JLLoftb™ ^ "I'"'’®” Lant IS that, m the 

course of therapy, an analyst will devote much of his nme to a direct 
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ego-structure, and the ego is the healthy man's source of cnerg) To 
be sure, there may be cases where a person mature in jears is still 
trying to curry Fathers favor, to step into his shoes to displace him 
with the mother A clinical study of a second-generation politician 
may conceivably show that his behavior is compulsivelv father identi 
cal If so his daily conduct is in all probability so compulsuc, so 
ungeared to realistic situational needs so excessne that the diagnosis 
can be suspected by any skilled clinical observer But such instances 
are relatively rare 

To sum up We need in our mouvational theory to make a 
sharper distinction between mfantilisms and motivation that is stnctl) 
contemporary and at age 

I am fully aware of my heterodoxy m suggesting that there is in 
a restricted sense a discontmuit) between normal and abnormal 
motivation, and that we need a theory that will recognize this fact 
Discontinuities arc distinctly unpopular m ps) chological science One 
theory of abnormality tells us that vve arc mcrelv pleased to regard the 
extremes on our linear continuum as abnormal Some culture tlieo- 
rtsts insist that abnormahtv is a relative concept, shifting from culture 
to culture and from one Kistoncal period to another Likewise there 
arc man) borderline cases which even the most experienced clinicnn 
could not with confidence classif) as normal or as abnormal Finall) 
— and most important— one can, b) scratching dccpl) enough find 
some infantilism m the motivation of man) normal people 

Granted all these familiar arguments tlicrc is still a world of 
difference, if not between normal and abnormal people then between 
the health) and unhcalthv mechanisms involved in the development 
of motivation What wc call integrative action of the nervous system 
is basicallv a wholesome mechanism that keeps motivation up to 
dale It tends to bring about both an internal consistcncv and a 
rcalitv testing among the elements entering into motivational pattern 
ing Lffectivc suppression is another hcalihv mechanism harmless 
to iht. individual and making possible the arrangement cf mo'ivw 
in an ordcrlv hicnrchv With the aid of effective suppression the 
individual ceases 10 act out infantile dramas. Insight a clear self 
image and the litlle-undvrstocxl factor of homeostasis mav l>e men 
tjoncil among the laalancing mechanisms. 
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tells us, tend to lin\ "surface” with "depth ’’ ® In a similar vein Rapa 
port has argued that a measure of true autonomy must now be 
ascribed to the ego 

To illustrate the point at issue, we might take any psychogenic 
interest of maturity — say, the religious sentiment Freuds handling 
of the matter is well known To him religion is essentially a neurosis 
in the individual, a formula for personal escape Tlie father image 
lies at the root of the matter One cannot therefore take the religious 
sentiment, when it exists m a personality, at its face value A more 
balanced view of the matter would seem to be this sovjetwies one 
^nnot take this sentiment at its face value, and sometimes one can 
Only a careful study of the individual will tell In a person m whom 
t e religious factor serves an obviously egocentric purpose — tabs 
manic, bigoted self justificatory — we can infer that it is a neurotic, 
or at least immature, formation m the personality Its infantile and 
escapist character is not recognized by the subject On the other 
hand m a person who has gradually evolved a guiding philosophy 
0 lew ere the religious sentiment exerts a generally normative 
force upon behavior and confers intelligibility to life as a whole, we 
T 1 $ a dominant motive and that 

“j face value It is a master motive and an ego- 

con'ju^ssu ■" 

a final example It is well known that most boys 
around the age of four to seven identify with their fathers They im. 
noLl r ™ys Among other things, they may express voea 

fact folloTtCfa^tW t^tsmjL “ 

Father and son have been politicians in many 
to^emin^^ La Follettes and Roosevelts, 

or Tmv a mature age, say fifty 

father iHpnf R f ** motivation^ Is he working through his early 
of the son ^ aa ion, or is he not? Taken at its face value, the interest 
nrommemT *“">5 to he absorbing and self contained a 

Lture an/ 'f In short, it seems to be a 

heirnowsTw*’ But the strict geneticist would say No, 

cist mean ^ °f a father fixation Does the geneti 

direction of /“'Bar identification started him m a political 

hr r.r „ If ao, the answer IS yes, of course All motives 

nr todL ®": 0'‘I'>«hemean, This early fixation 

ro’maT Ti"' pohucal conduct ? If so, the answer 

) no e political interest is now a prominent part of the 
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normal adult motivation Goldstein remarks that patients who seek 
only tension reduction are clearly pathological They are preoccupied 
with segmental irritations from which they seek relief There is 
nothing creative about their interests They cannot take suffering or 
delay or frustration as a mere inadent in their pursuit of values 
Normal people, by contrast, are dominated by their "preferred pat 
terns of self actualization Their psychogenic interests are modes 
of sustaining and directmg tension rather than escaping it.^® 

We should, I think, agree that tension reduction is not an ade- 
quate statement of the functioning of mature psychogenic motives 
At the time of his inauguration as president of Harvard, James Bryant 
Conant remarked that he was undertaking his duties "with a heavy 
heart but gladly ” He knew he would reduce no tensions by com 
nutting himself to the new job Tensions would mount and mount 
3nd, at many times, become almost unbearable While he would, in 
the course of his daily work, dispatch many tasks and feel relief, the 
over all commitment — his total investment of energy — would never 
result in any equilibrium Psychogenic interests are of this order 
they lead us to complicate and strain our lives indefinitely ‘Striving 
for equilibrium," "tension reduction” and ‘death wish” seem trivial 
3nd erroneous representations of normal adult motivation 

The postwar years, as I have said, brought a wholesome turn in 
theonzing Few authorities on war neuroses, for example, wrote in 
terms of tension reduction, they spoke, rather, of ‘ firm ego structure 
or ‘weak ego structure” Grmker and Spiegel say, ‘As the ego 
comes stronger the therapist demands increasing independence and 
activity from the patient ' After successful therapy, these and other 
writers sometimes remark, “The ego now seems in full control In 
such expressions as these — and one encounters them with increasing 
frequency — we meet post Freudian ego p^chology again 
flavor of these theoretical statements vanes Sometimes they still seem 
close to the conception of the ego as rationalizer, rider and steers^n 
But often, as in the statements just quoted they go far beyond They 
imply that the ego is not only normally able to avoid malignant re- 
pression, chronicity and rigidity, but is also a differentiated dynanusm 
■ — a fusion of healthy psychogenic motives that can be taken at their 
face value , 

There is no need to take fright at the conception of an acuve 
ego” As I see the matter, the term ego does not refer to a homun 
cuius, but IS merely a shorthand expression for what Goldstein calls 
"preferred patterns” The term means that normally ^alth) per 
sonahties have vanous systems of psychogenic motives ey are n 
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writing) wth the individual's fundamental motivational structure 
There is evidence that discoordination between conscious motives and 
expressive movement is an ominous sign This lead for research 
should be followed through 

In unhealthy motivation, unbalancing mechanisms have the up- 
per hand There is always some speaes of dissociation at work 
The individual represses ineffectively, repressed motives erupt in 
autistic gestures, in tantrums, m nightmares, in compulsions, perhaps 
m paranoid thinking Above all, self knowledge is lacking in large 
regions of the life But normally the balancing mechanisms have the 
upper hand Sometimes, m certain badly disordered lives the un 
balancing mechanisms take over Occasionally we find them oper 
ating in a segmental way in lives that are othe^^vlse healthy When 
the clash in mechanisms is marked diagnosis is aided by the use of 
I^ojective techniques But, when there is essential harmony within 
the personality system, projective methods will teach us little or 
nothing about the course of motivation 


From what has been said, u is clear that a satisfactory conception 
of psychodvnamics will have the following characteristics CO It will 
ptojecnve methods or depth analysis without allowing 
tor a full diagnosis of motives by direct methods as well Ca) It will 
cfnTVl personality, the great bulk of motivation 

non of ants face value (3) It wdl assume that normal mouva 
non of thi^s order has a present and future significance for the indi 
h,e oL I (“"^1“ ’’^1.“'' represented by a study of 

dvnam ^ f ''^^tds, it Will allow that the present psycho- 

diCoT “ 1 “ functionally autonomous, even 

ugh connnuous with early motivational formations “ C4) It will, 

the “f Fteud and others to 

well in nh h infantile fixations sometimes occur and that we do 
by indirecf*^ ™ conscious report and to supplement direct methods 

currenf conceptualization can he achieved, one 

to fhr „P, ■" motivational theory must be re-examined I refer 

non “*• nrotives aim at the teduc- 

analvsie This doctrine — found in instmcuvism, psycho 

prJn^e fcve?cT.heo 3 g psychology-.pera.es to keep us on a 

rl r-t °f murse, deny that basic drives seem to seek ' re 

duction of tension Oxygen need hunger, thirst and elimination are 
clear examples But these drives are not a trustworthy model for all 
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limitless m number, indeed, m a well integrated adult they may be 
adequately indicated on the fingers of two hands, perhaps one What 
a person is trying to do persistently, recurrently, as a function of his 
own internal nature, is often surprisingly well focused and well pat 
temed Whether these leading motives are called desires, interests, 
values, traits or sentiments does not greatly matter What is im 
portant is that motivational theory — in guiding diagnosis, therapy and 
research — should take these structures fully into account 
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CHAPTEH 7 


What units shall we employ? 


Turning from the problem of motives to the problem of structure, we 
ask what are the huildmg blocks that comprise the edifice of a given per 
sonality? 

The leadmg historical answers to this question mclude such proposed 
units as traits, sentiments, attmides, schemata, factors and syndromes of 
temperament While each of these has certain advantages, the best solution 
seems to he m identifying the umque dynamic trends peculiar to the structure 
of each mdividual life 

This essay was orgmally part of a symposium held at Syracuse Umversity 
and published under the title Assessment of human motives 

Man’s nature, like all of nature, seems to be composed of rela 
tively stable structures The success of psychological saence, there- 
fore, as of any saence, depends m large part upon its ability to 
identify the major structures, substructures and microstructure Ccle- 
ments) of which its assigned poruon of the cosmos is composed 


Early Inadequate Untts 

From the fourth century bc to the seventeenth centuty ad, 
the life saences — indeed, all the saences — were badly frOTen because 
they had chosen unproductive units of analysis the Empe can 
elements of earth, air, fire and water These units and these alone 
are the “root of things'— so said Hippocrates and Galen so saidall 
the sages of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, including both 
Chnstian and Islamic scholars * Personality theory, sue as it was, 
was written entirely m terms of the four lemperamente arising, m 
said, from the humoral distillations of the four c^ic events blac^ 
bile Cvtelmtcholtc'), jcllow bile CsangumeX blood n 

phlegm ivhlegmatic) ' Quamor humorcs tn^tro ’ 

sang the thirteenth-centur) medical poem Tim ngi ^ , , 

endured at least until the ume of Harve), whose i^umoral 
circulation of the blood m 1628 cast doubt upon the whole humora 

Freed at last from this incubus, ps^cholip 
second ICC age by adopting the conception of facuUtes-ututs scared) 
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may adopt spmal tnnervaUon as our unit If we wish to classify forms 
of motor activity, walking seems a more acceptable unit Should we 
be interested in interpersonal behavior, we can conceivably establish a 
measurable habit of walking away from yeoyle (thus approaching 
Karen Homey’s conception) If our concern is with the generalized 
dispositions of personality, we may consider some such unit as a trait 
of withdrawal Fine-grained or coarse-grained — units of both orders 
have their place Ultimately, of course, our hope is to be able to re- 
duce molar units to molecular and, conversely, to compound molecu 
lar units into molar 

But we are far from this goal Even at the coarser levels of 
analysis, we are not in agreement on the kinds of units we seek Shall 
they be habits or habit systems, needs or sentiments vectors, factors, 
trends or traits? Shall they be drives or dimensions Anschauungen 
or attitudes, regions, syndromes, personal constructs or ergs? All have 
been proposed and empirically defended 

The most hopeful note m the confused situation is that for the 
past thirty years there has been boundless zeal for both measurement 
and theory By now the measured aspects of personality cannot fall 
far short of the 14,000 instinctive units reported by Bernard When 
psychologists face up to this orgy of units, let us hope they will not 
fall into the state of collapse that terminated the earlier search for 
instincts There seems to oe no immediate danger, for one reads in 
the American Psychologist “A Ford Foundation grant of $238,400 
'vill enable a research team of the University of Minnesota to con 
duct a five year study aimed at developing a more adequate system of 
descriptive, diagnostic, and dynamic categories The team mil 

work toward developing terms or systems of terms maximally de- 
scriptive of personality ’ ® 

I should like to discuss this bewildering topic, not because I have 
a secret solution for a two-thousand year-old problem or because lam 
So clairvoyant that I can previse the final Minnesota results, but 
because I believe that our present research lacks perspecu^e on its 
own efforts, and I should like to achieve a balanced view of the 
efforts of assessors to date Toward the end of this esM}, I shall 
venture one somewhat radical proposal for a shift of direction in 
our research 


Central Propositions for a New Approach 
First, a few central propositions on which I hope wc can all 
agree It seems clear that the units we seek m pcrsonaht) and m 
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more productive than the humors The faculties set forth by the 
Thomists, by Christian Wolff, by the Scottish school and by the 
phrenologists have a certain common sense appeal, but they do not 
satisfy modem theorists 

Under the influence of Darwin, personality theorists traded 
faculties for instincts The ensuing era, lasting approximately sixty 
years, cannot be called an ice age, for it brought with it McDougall’s 
elegant and consistent defense of instincts and their derivatives, the 
sentiments More than anyone else, McDougall flxed our attention 
upon the possible existence of uniform motivational units Freud 
reinforced the search, though, unlike McDougall, he himself offered 
no clear taxonomic scheme Dunng this era innumerable instincts 
were discovered, postulated, invented In 1924, Bernard reported 
that more than 14 000 different instincts had been proposed and that 
no agreement was yet m sight ® 

Sensmg dis^er in this direction, psychologists started fishing in 
fresher waters ^e doctrine of drtves (a limited form of instinct) 
continued to hold the behaviorist fort, and to some extent still does, 
but most psychologists nowadays seem to agree with Hebb< that to 
equate motivational structure with simple drives or biological needs is 
a wholly inadequate procedure 


Dif^cwlttes and Complexities of Contemporary Search 

fragments of history in the hope that they will 
give perspective to cut contemporaty search It is dear that we have 
not yet solved the problem of the units of man's nature, though the 
mvrii T twenty three centuries ago It is equally clear that 

eiJme I I. P "’■‘'nh has Its penoic table of 

even ^ ^ 'a physics, with Its venfiable, if elusive, quanta, and 

biology, with Its cell Psychology does not yet know 
non r, ^ partly for this reason that skepucs ques 

nm v??? =• 1‘^ mvestigLrs have 

i. on what units of analysis to employ 

littlp c ^ psychology could make 

r “ discovered one Gt has given up the 

nov « ® seemed to serve the purpose ) Psychol 

of nLr problem lies m the existence of many different levels 
Tlniic ^ number and nature are as yet unascertained 

ir Je smaUer or larger, depending on our in 

1^1 3ppen to be concerned with an elementary behavioral 

problem, such as the alternate extension and flexion of the leg, we 
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person is really like Not only does the individual vary his behavior 
but our perception of him is heavily affected by our subjectn e sets b) 
our degree of liking for him and by his degree of similanty to our 
selves The perceiver himself may, therefore, be the principal source 
of variance the situation in which the object person acts may be the 
second source of variance and the fixed traits and motives of the 
object person may be only a minor factor 

The hope for an accurate assessment of motives and traits is thus 
badly bedeviled by the persons variability and the perccivers bias 
It IS also badly bedeviled by the uncertainty of criteria When are we 
to know that our assessment is accurate and \eridical? Not bj com 
paring our assessment with ratings by others who may be subject to 
both common and idiosyncratic errors Not bv the self report of the 
subject who is capable of self deception Not b\ prediction of future 
behavior, which will depend to a considenble extent on the situation 
that evokes this behavior Not by other tests and measurement for 
these too are fallible 


Situational Variables 

All these objections are sound and their combined force is 
leading many investigators away from the assessment of motwes and 
persons One tempting escape is found m the concept of role 
Emanuel Brown, to use one example, is no longer vicxved as a single 
person he is a colligation of roles As a teacher he meets certain 
expectancies as a father, others still others as a citizen and as a 
Botarian In one of his enihusiasuc moments William James took 
the same way out ‘Aman, hcsa\s his as man\ sches as there arc 
distinct groups of persons about whose opinion he cares 

The extreme version of this situational doctrine is foun in 
Coutu s book Emergent Human Nature, w here the author argues that 
the search for traits of pcrsonalitv and their assessment is chimerical 
that the most we can say of an) person is that m a guen situ^ion ic 
has a specific tendency to respond in a certain limited wa> ^ ^ ' 

acceptable unit, therefore, ncconling to Coutu is the tinsit or 
tendcnca in a-situation • . f 

Unless we can succcssfulK refute the extreme forms o 
tbeor) and tinsit tlicorx, and James s statement alwut the social sci: 
our work should cease here and now Wliat is ilic use of 
motnaiion or personahw if bchasior is as dependent on 
as these theories assert? Let us sec s\hat mas be said on c 
side 
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motivation arc relatucly complex structures, not molcailar They lie 
in the upper reaches of \\hai Hull called the habit hierarchy, and not 
at the level of specific habits We do not seek cells or even cell 
assemblies, we do not seek reflexes, hedons traces or quanta of en 
docrine discharge, or the gating processes of the ner\ous sjstcm U 1 
timately, of course, ue should like to translate complex structures into 
microelements and discover their ncurohumoral counterparts But at 
present, and for some time to come, wc must be satisfied to search out 
the generalized units that define relatucly broad forms of organiza 


second proposition may admit of equally rapid agreement 
Methodologists tell us than we can never observ e a motive, or a trait, 
or any similar unit directly We agree They tell us that any unit ue 
discov« IS only a "hypothetical construct or an 'intervening \’ari3 
le Here, too, they are right, though for my part I vote for "hy 
pothetical constmet ’ which, m the usage proposed by Mac- 
Corquodale and Meehl « implies that the units wc seek, though in 
visible, are factually existing Methodologists tell us, furthermore, 
that we must have sound and repeatable operations for cstablishmg 
upon, WC may not bring them into being by merely 
aming them as id the addicts of instinct a generation or two ago 
Agam we agree In fact, we do well to accept all the cautions and 
k methodology, save only that excess of zeal 

fons of ■" 

^ proposition will detain us longer, for it has to do with 
mo of all <n our setich for objectively exist 

behavift unquestioned vanability of a person’s 

ufdeHakoT T Motivational units discovered 

■moves from *o evaporate when the subject 

Indeed fits ^ h's office, to his home, to his golf club 

tradictorv <5.1 these familiar settings may often seem con 

convicti^ variability has led many social scientists to the 

motives anrl search for a consistent personality with specifiable 
motives and traits is doomed to failure ^ ^ 

® Conference of psychologists working on the 
hei^m.l k ‘’f persons^ ' At this confereL one 

-nerrentinn pcrcepuon but little about persons the object of 

^ J r 1 1 ^ reason I think is that the participants were keenly 

fZ hke changes that math a person as he moves 

front situation to situation They much preferred to study the percep 
tion-of a person m a situation and thus evade the question of what the 
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With conscious interests and self knowledge It makes a world of 
difference whether anxiety, or homosexuality, or aggression is a re- 
pressed tendency or whether it is fully accepted and known Projec- 
tive devices alone would never answer this question 

Besides using multiple or wider devices to enlarge the coverage 
of situations, we may often need frankly to admit the limited range 
covered by our assessment We can say, for example, that this college 
student in a series of tests at college displays such and such character 
istics Just what he will do at home or in business we cannot be sure 
In another case, we might say that this patient, manifestly disturbed, 
shows such and such propensities, but that owing to his condition no 
wider generalization is allowable at this time 

Situationism, in short, is a serious obstacle to overcome Diagnos 
ticians should be more aware of the problem and strive for broader 
coverage in their instruments, at the same time, they should safeguard 
their statements about motivation by making clear the conditions 
covered by the battery 

But let us not join the camp of skeptics who say that an m 
dividual’s personality is “a mere construct tied together with a name” 
— that there is nothing outer and objectively structured to be assessed 
No scientist, I think, could survive for long if he heeded this siren 
song of doubt, for it leads to shipwreck An astronomer spots a star 
Like any good realist, he assumes that it has properties, elements and 
structure— all of which it is his scientific duty to search out and to 
study When a botanist dissects a plant, he does not assume that he 
IS dissecting a construct tied together by a name It is a plant, and its 
structure and its functioning interest him Similarly, the psychologist 
of personality wants to come as close as he can to the veridical struc- 
ture of the person he studies, and he does so m spite of the extensue 
3nd troublesome situational variability, and in spite of his own errors 
of observation and measurement, which he tries constantl} to reduce 

A theoretical task for the future is to relate the intra mduidual 
structure to the recurrent situational patterns, which in themselves 
may be regarded as complex soaal or cultural structures In the 
terms of F H Allport, we have to deal both with trend structures in 
the personality and with tnngeitual collectnc stntciures Between 
them exists some degree of rnterstniciurance Analjtical research, 
such as that earned out by Tannenbaum and Allport," should help 
us determine the differentials of energ) m the individuals pattern o 
^havior that may be ascribed to internal trend structures, on t c one 
hand, and to tangential collective structures, on the other 
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In the first place, some of our assessment methods have built into 
them a safeguard against situauoml viriability They explicitly vary 
the situation Thus a person’s disposition to be ascendant, or his 
aesthetic value, or his neurotic tendency is tested by a wide range of 
Items depicting a great variety of situations commonly experienced 
While some studies show that a trait measured m this way does vary, 
say, from the academic to the business situation, or from the athletic 
to the purdy social, it is more common to find that the person carries 
with him, by and large, his typical level of anxiety, a typical amount 
of aesthetic interest and of ascendance, a typical aspiration level and 
a rairly constant degree of prejudice 

In the second place, it is obviously not true that a man has as 
many social selves as there are groups whose opinion he prizes A 
man who is deferential, ambmous or compulsive in the office is not 
likely to shed these characteristics at home or on the golf course 
H “F««on may alter, but 

conceS w r T “f«JingIy rare So far as role; are 

umon^ coni o'" styles run through a 

truTthatTi d‘''«se roles? Is it not also 

onal w avo'^^d nT ?lf^ *';" "■r ^“"Senial to his per 

u^n £s 3 J"f " «»mp his style or put an undue stmin 
internal motivational structure? 

admit im/rw T like we must 

But thouvh the ? ? '''fii^Fniies m which he finds himself 
they need no, d “ implicate our search for structures, 

mSh deind htt““”®' '00 much consistency, ^ 

continue steps we can take to meet this problem We can 

tionarboundfn..T °t that cross over many situa 

than experimental techniques can do so more easily 

about his heha nifties, since the former can ask the subject 

hmitJd to a It daily contexts But if a technique is 

example") “T^rnnental situation (as is the Rorschach, for 

additLal evident T| '^^g^s be confirmed by 

ElsewhpTk anallary techniques 

Proiective tests f deplored our reliance on too limited a battery 
L otherw TT supplement of direct methods, 

without ever knn ^ picture of certain latent tendencies 

ut ever knowing whether these are separated from or integrated 
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ment, to dissipate this integral structure m some such analysis as fol 
lows? He has an aggressive drive, a need for extemalization and a 
modicum of father fixation — all of which are cathected on politics, he 
has certain cultural schemata that he has learned, and has a habit of 
reading the political news in the morning paper, together with a his 
tory of reinforcement so far as civic participation is concerned Or, to 
make the point simpler, shall we say that his need for aggression 
(which some might hold to be the ultimate motivational unit in his 
case) is somehow arbitrarily cathected by politics? Or shall we say — I 
think more accurately — that his aggression and his interest are now all 
of a piece? His passion for politics is one true structural fact, no mat 
ter what his past behavior history may have been You will recognize 
that I am here enlisting the principle of functional autonomy 

There is no need to debate this issue now I want merely to 
point out that ultimate motivational units are not limited to the un- 
conscious urges, ergs, needs or instinctual energies favored by certain 
forms of psychodynamic theory, nor are they accessible solely through 
projective techniques, even though these are certainly legitimate tools 
to use in a total battery of assessment methods 


Classes of Units m Current Assessment Research 

Let us ask now what classes of units we find m current asses^ 
ment research No single investigator deals with them all, for each 
specializes in his own pet dimensions Our question is what picwre 
emerges if we try to catch a glimpse of all the investigators at work at 
once 

The preference of many investigators for multivariate scales 
makes difficulty at the outset for our attempt at orderly classifacauon 
A generation ago we were content with one test for ascendancfrsutv 
mission, a wholly separate test for extroversion introversion, and so 
On While such single scales are still with us, our hunger for omni us 
instruments has grown Take the field of neuroticism At first (.m 
1917) we had the Woodworth Personal Data Sheet, which rnMS 
ured one and only one alleged unit a neurouc disposition ine 
Cornell Index developed by Weider m 194? still yielded a general 
score for the selection or rejection of armed services personne , u 
die same time differenUated vanous types of neurouc ma a jus 
More widely used today is the MMPI [Minnesota Multiphasic Pe 
sonahty Inventory], with its 55° Jtems subdmded into 26 i^n ry 
tendencies Most of these relate to pathologiMl trends, but one ca 
not say diat the units sought are conceptually uniform 
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Umts of Mouveition and Units of Personality 

We move now nearer to the heart of our subject What is the 
relation between units of motivation and units of personality? I 
vvould sugpst that all units of motn^tion are at the same time units 
ot personality, but that not all units of personality are simultaneously 
units of motivation Only a few writers have made this distincUon 
systematically Murray does so when he distinguishes motivational 
needs, or vectors, from the styles or manners of fulfilling needs rep- 
resented by actones and verbonesi^ Similarly, McClelland dis 
tmgmshes mouves from traits and from schemata Traits he limits 
to recurrent patterns of expressive or stylistic behavior, schemata, to 
additional orientations cognitive and symbolic habits, and frames of 
, c”']" motives alone are the dynamic or casual forces, 

and these he finds sausfactonly designated by the term needs 
a ^ f®”'® characteristics of personality are of 

y ynamic order, while some are of an instrumental or stylistic 
* distinct difference between a hate- 
urbflnitv ^ ^ driving ambition, on the one hand, and a style of 

Lewin’s terms, 

reoiQn« rth H of greater tension than others And some 

^ ^ ®"^y to the individual 

hu?.rv f^X? . - young man who is 

ductsXmcplf^ " ^ goes out m the evening on a quest, but con 
fidence TPf to his own peculiar style of timidity or con 

I' f affiliation and his style 

more dvnf characteristics of personality, the one being 

mote dynamic (more motivational) than the other 

stitutet fl m time, we are not all in agreement about what con 
land or FmS'™ iT' f"'’™ Murray, McCIel 

called needc ' ''^ould put on the one side only the inferred forces 

sTructurl the schemata, traus, cath£tes and features of ego- 
libe forces ffinf ication here is that there are raw, primary, urge- 
of corns? S i 1°"® constitute units of motivation It is chiefly these, 
Tu f? “tek to assess 

abstrart U j ^ ^-nnot beheve that motivational units are as 

referenrp tn P^°‘^cdure implies Let me illustrate my misgiving by 
InteZZ .n He IS, let us say, profoundly 

nboiif }i c Simple statement tells you a great deal 

about his mohvauonal structure Is .t helpful, for purposes of assess 
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his score on scales for authontananism, ethnocentrism, dogmatism 
and traditional family ideology These last mentioned units illustrate 
the inevitable arbitrariness of our classification, for, while they deal 
With social attitudes, they pretend to disclose deeper aspects of char 
acter structure and thus overlap with our other categories 

IDEATIONAL SCHEMATA Growing out of the study of social at 
titudes, we find today considerable concern with generalized thought 
forms One may cite Klein’s efforts to discover general styles or 
Anschatiungen, which cut through both motivational and cognitive 
functions, or Kelly’s proposal to study the constructs a person employs 
in viewing the world around him Witkm and others establish the 
syndromes of "field dependence” and ' field independence 
^ough Witkm’s diagnostic method is anchored in perceptual meas 
urement, he finds that the “field dependent person is characterized 
also by anxiety, fear of his impulses, poor impulse control and a gen 
eral lack of awareness of his own inner life 

INTERESTS AND VALUES In contrast to unconscious motivationa 
units, we find many dimensions that deal with structured motives 
rather than with their presumed underlying dynamics 
would cite measures of interest m art, farming or salesmanship, or me 
SIX Spranger units, as measured by the Allport Vernon Lmdzey o u y 
of Values Perhaps here, too, we would locate the sununary measure 
of masculinity fermnmity, based on a potpourri of ®o”Scious choices 
EXPRESSIVE TRAITS A number of units seem to fall 
tween motivational and stylisuc dimensions For want 0 a e 
term, we may call them exp-esstve Among these we may ^ ® 

dominance tendencies, extroversion, persistence and empat y, as 

as sociability, self control, criticalness, accessibility and meticu ous, 

‘ just so," trends 


least attention, probably 


STYLISTIC TRAITS 1 tllS gtOUp receives of 

because psychologists regard stylisUc traits as lying on t e sur 
personality One might include here politeness, talkativeness, 
sistency, hesitancy and other measurable manners of t 


f behaving Ulti 


mately we may expect that these stylistic charactenstio wi 
to deeper structural units, but they are also measura e in 

PATHOLOGICAL TRENDS Many investigators 
motivation and personality in familiar clinical terms y > 
neurotic and schizoid dispositions are the sort o 
ployed in the assessments of both normal and abnorm Wood 

We ba\ e spoken of the evolution of these measures r ,1 

worth PD Sheet to the MMPI One could mention as equa y 
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Our multiphasic instruments, our many faceted inventories, our 
multiple-factor devices and our miscellaneous profiles make it hard to 
sort out the types of units involved The current vogue is to assess 
everything all at once, but m the process, the possibility of theoretical 
analysis seems to suffer I wonder whether this desire is not caused in 
part by the fact that the Rorschach Test at first claimed to measure 
the total personality ’ Such an intoxicating possibility led us to give 
up our earlier slingshot scales and adopt the shotgun inventory 

In spite of the shotgun’s scatter, let us try to classify the units 
sought in personality assessment Without claiming any finality for 
my listing, I call attention to ten classes of units that seem to me to be 
widely studied today 


INTELLECTUAL CAPACITIES This area IS so large in its own nght 
that we ordmanly segregate it from both motivation and personality 
assessment I mention it here only because a complete assessment 
could not possibly leave it out of account Someday, I hope, we may 
be able to relate intellectual functioning more mumately than we now 
do to motivational and personal functioning 

SYNDROMES OF TEMPERAMENT In this group we note recent 
progress one thinks ^ the work of Sheldon, Thurstone, Cattell, 
ui or and others Thanks to their efforts, we can now assess such 
activity, sense of well being, restraint, emotional 
fmr, ^ somatotonia One could wish for a stricter limita 
pmnTrt concept of temperament than some of these investigators 
vaili 1 ^^^ constructively with units representing the pre- 

vailing emotional weather’ m which personalities develop 

motives Without doubt the greatest interest of 
arp o ogists IS in Units of this general class Sometimes they 

qciniis'i k insists that all needs are uncon 

f. .nipH dimensions with a Freudian flavor, such 

Frpiif1i'»r,^k anal trends and Oedipal fixation 

how mnrp j k^ buried motives are some- 

contentinn /k tapped by other methods This 

both HiTPr-I ^ k^Y^ already indicated, can never be proved unless 
varTflhlpc projective methods are used for the same 

variables with the same personalities 

Whih^p^ attitudes Here are units of quite a different order 
T^arf Qnrl ^ cvoIvcd chiefly in social psychology, they are 

wanf fr, Complete chnical assessment program We 

•R views the church or how he regards 

ussia e want to know his liberal or conservative tendencies and 
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I cannot claim that the thousands of dimensions proposed to 
guide our analysis of motivation and pereonality can all be neatly in 
eluded m this tenfold scheme, but it may be helpful to our thinking 

As yet investigators have reached little or no agreement they are 
not yet able to say, ‘ These are the most useful units to employ ' For 
the guidance of elementary students, Woodworth and Marquis, bas 
ing their classification on Cattell,^® ventured a List of the most clearly 
established primary traits ' * Easy going intelligent, emotionally 

stable, dominant, placid, sensitive, trained and cultured conscientious, 
adventurous, vigorous, hypersensitive, friendly ’ But professional 
psychologists are not yet ready to fix upon this or any other primary 


A word should be said about the mtercorrelation of traits Factor 
analysis in its earlier years hoped to eliminate this troublesome 
phenomenon by seeking factors orthogonal to one another, but even 
factor analysts now admit that this goal is impracticable A cert^n 
tendency to coexist must be expected among human qualities Or 
course, if correlations are very high Cas they would certainly be be- 
tween scales for ‘ dominance’ and "ascendance ” for example, or for 
“depression" and ‘ melancholy it would be foolish to retain separate 
scales for synonymous or nearly ^onymous traits 

One of the most insistent interconelations that occur indicates a 
general soundness, or strength, or dependability of character stru^ 
ture, Or the opposite syndrome Vernon shows now this pattern ne 
calls it "dependability” — emerges in factorial studies ^ The ran 
Study at Harvard, working intensively with normal joung men, was 

forced to adopt a general over all measure of ‘soundness S®" 

eral, « does not seem that a “halo” effect denying from the bias ot 
raters can account for this finding 

When such persistent intercorrelations occur between y 
clusters of traits, what shall we call them J 

teaching dimensions? My own preference would be or sjtj » 
since the term clearly indicates coexistence ' 1 1 

tinct variables The term type, I fear, would lead us into trouble, 
since the term has many additional meanings. 


Indmdtwl Structural Pattern 

Now let us turn finally to a £!I?«Mnd 

^Vhat shall we do if the cleavages in anj single life do no po 
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trative of this group the Humm Wadsworth Test and other deriva- 
tions from the Kraepelm and Kretschmer classifications 

FACTORIAL CLUSTERS As yet I have not referred to factors Fac 
tonal units in part belong in the classes we have already considered 
Clearly, Thurstone’s “pnmary mental abilities” are properly classified 
under intellectual capacities Most of the factors proposed by Guil 
ford and Zimmerman can be located under temperament syndromes 
or under expressive traits Most of Cattell’s factors can be similarly 
sorted At the same time, many of the factors that result from sum 
marizing mathematically the data from many tests used with many 
people often defy conceptual analysis in any of the preceding classes 
^us Guilford and Zimmerman report an ' unidentified ’ factor, called 
C2, which represents some baffling blend of impulsiveness, absent 
mindedness, emouonal fluctuation, nervousness, loneliness, ease of 
emotional egression and feelings of guilt When units of this sort 
appear— and u happens not infrequently — one wonders what to say 
about them To me they resemble sausage meat that has failed to pass 
the pure food and health inspection 

I am not saying that factonal analysis does not have its place m 
the search for units It seems to me that when factor analysts start 
with a conceptually defined field, such as extroversion and mtrover 
Sion they often succeed in improving for us the clarity and accessi 
fn ™ In other words, factors are better when they 

rollow theory than when they create it 

Factors are simply a summary pnnciple of classification of many 

Srr “'a Th« property does not 

jv " rm with new power They are not, as some en 

Ausiasts hold the cause of all human conduct,” nor are they ' source” 
nor are they the infiuence" under 
o^ther ii^¥>' less motivational than 

descriptions oVre “verale m'i.r'''"® 

of rwpect, factors do not differ markedly from the other types 

dimension-^fW presume to offer scalable 

all TiPTcnnni ^ common units in respect to which 

cle^aopt: tl! compared None of them corresponds to the 

h single personahty, unless the single per 

averip m ^ empincally derived 

Still scalable dimensions are useful dimensions and I 

pp^ino tTa we reach firmer agreement con 

cemmg their number and nature 
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meaningful and the total of ten spaces provided fully adequate On 
the average, they indicated that 72 essential characteristics would 
cover their needs, the range being from 3 to 10 

One might object that the method employed had the effect of 
suggesting a rather small number of essential characteristics Perhaps 
this IS so, though I shall in a moment cite independent supporting 
evidence for the proposition that a relatively small number of struc* 
tural units covers the major aspects of personality 

From my point of view, the weakness of the experiment lies 
tJtiefly in the somewhat sketchy definition of “essential charactenstic ” 
Many students, though not all, were content with common trait 
names, such as fnetidly, loyal, tnielhgent, dependable I should not 
expect such terms ordinarily to do justice to the peculiar coherent 
structure of friendliness, loyalty, intelligence or dependability that 
mark the life in question Here we are confronted with the universal 
problem in all idiographic research adjectives cut slices across people 
rather than wtthm people It requires more deftness wth language 
than most of us possess to put together a phrase or sentence thaMWJl 
pinpoint individual structure It is precisely here that the gifts or the 
novelist and biographer exceed those of the psychologist 


Turning for a moment to the field of bio^aphy, '\c find con 
fixation of our pomt in Ralph Barton Perry's definitue volumes on 
The thought and character of Wtlltam Janies Summing up his 
exhaustive study of this complex and fascinating figure, Perrv con 
eludes that, in order to understand him, one must deal with eig t 
leading ‘traits” or ‘ingredients’ He first lists four **^0^^*° 
"pathological’ traits — tendencies that taken by themselves would have 
proved to be severe handicaps These are hypochondria, preoc^pa 
tion with ‘ exceptional mental states,” marked oscillations of mo^ and 
repugnance to the processes of exact thought Blended wnt an 
redeeming, these morbid trends arc four "benign traits scnsi 1 1 v, 
'I'^acit). humanity and sociabilit) While, like the students in our 
<»crcisc. Perry uses common trait names, he proceeds imm late \ 
aefinc them in such a wav that the peculiar Jamesian fiavor oi cacn 
rngrcdicnt is brought to light ainical ps>chologists need some o 
the biographer’s skill m particulanzmg terms Standing a one, 
terms arc onlv hollow unwcrsals _ , , 

It seems to me that George Kell) in his PsycMog) f -5 
c^ijinicts IS approaching the same goal from a different 1 
1 Ic holds that the important thing about anv person ** t ^ 

In which he construes his Iifc-cxpcncnces, including hit 
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to the empirical cleavages denved from studies of the average man? 
Can it be that our unending search for common units, now multiply- 
ing year by year, is a kind of nomothetic fantasy? Can it be that the 
structural organization of Joseph Doakess personality is unique? 

If such a possibility seems too traumatic to face, let us ask the 
question m a milder way Suppose we leave our common units un 
molested and apply them as seems helpful in our assessment work, 
what shall we do when a given case seems to be completely by passed 
by the common dimensions? A L Baldwin, for example, discussing 
four nursery school children, writes that the group analysis gave rea 
sonably accurate mterpretations of the behavior of three of the four 
children, but the fourth was not described adequately in terms of 
the group factors "Even in cases where group factors were approxi- 
mately accurate, some aspects of the individual’s personality were 
not revealed r / 


Perhaps what we need is fewer units than we now use, but units 
more relevant to individual structural patterns 

° P^^lirninary insight into this matter I tried a simple 

pilot exercise wuh ninety three students I asked them to "think of 
‘mT® of jour own sex whom you know well," then to 

nhraei Ir Writing m each space provided, a word, 

^ Sentence that expresses fairly well what seems to you to 
eioht cn-j ^^aracterisQc of this person ’’ The page provided 

students were told to “use as many spaces as you 
oualifv essential characterisuc" was defined as "any trait, 

m a i^ey, interest, etc that you regard as of major importance 

to a description of the person you select ” 

second nJo finished with the first page, he received a 

actenstirs^Vh^^ added two addiUonal blank spaces for further char- 
mlrP tW . ^ question was then asked, "Do you feel the need for 

do vou thint*' essential charactenstics? If so, about how many more 
feel thaf Qn would need? A further question asked, ‘Do you 
fthat i<; ° 1 ^ characteristics you have named are duplicates 

sufflrpfl> or ess synonymous), so that really fewer would have 

Ffliilnr ^ out how many m all would have been sufficient?” 

mtere«:r Onl method may be, the results are not without 

than ten ecc^nt subjects felt that they needed more 

were v9ot7p tp A and for the most part these subjects 

said thev ne number that would be required two 

^d^hey needed an additional ten, one needed fifty, others did not 

Nmety per cent of the students, however, found the exercise 
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that a handful of major structures covers the life surprisingly well, 
even though specific and unrelated minor trends may likewise appear 

The proverbial visitor from Mars would, I think, find it incom 
prehensible that so little sustained work has been done in this promis 
ing direction of indmduality He would say to the earth bound 
psychologist “Human nature on your planet is infinitely diverse 
No two people are alike While you give lip service to this proposi 
tion, you immediately discard it What is more, people's internal 
structural organization — individual by individual — may be far simpler 
and more accessible than you think. Why not take the cleavages 
nature offers you and follow them through? Even granted that um 
fomuties run through nature at its lower levels of organization Ohe 
chemical elements composing the body are identical), at the higher 
levels of organization where the psychologist works, the units you 
seek are not uniform at all A baby, once started on the road of life, 
Will fashion— out of his unique innentance and special environment 
— nodes of accretion, foci or learning and directions of CTOWth that 
become increasingly individual as the years roll along And won t you 
have a good laugh at yourself when you discover this elementary 
fact? Then, perhaps, you’ll look for your units where you oug t to 
look for them — in each developing life ” 

I venture to hope we shall need the admonition of the visitor 
from Mars That we have not done so is due, of course, to the pre> 
vailing conviction that science cannot deal with individual cases a 
all, except as they exemplify general laws or display uniform stmo 
tures The philosophers of the Middle Ages felt the same wy, their 
dogma being sctenua non est tndnndnontm But im t the e ° 

science at best an arbitrary matter— at worst, an idol of the denr* 


Sum-i 


imary 


In the interest of perspective, let me summanze my 
points The search for the units that comprise motivation 3"° co 
pose personality is very ancient Not until the past genera 
twn ._Li. Dunne recent years, how 


iiesn and imaginative, anu icauiung ... — — - . - 

than anyone can conveniently compute Broadly speaking, .. 
counted of nomrnhetic umts fall into ten classes mtelle^ 


tual 


unconsaous motives. 


capacities, syndromes of temperament, expressive 


social attitudes, ideational schemata, interests £ 
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^cts Hence, m order to understand a person, we should adopt what 
Kelly calls the credulous approach ” Through interviewing or by 
studying self characterizations, perhaps with the aid of the Role Con- 
struct Repertory (REP) Test, we arrive at our diagnosis The method 
yields constructs that are unique to the individual, as well as con 
structs he has in common with others Further, it leads to the dis- 
covery of the unique pattern of relations among the several constructs 
of a given person Speaking of widely used scaling and factoring pro- 
cedures, Kelly observes that, while such methods provide a quick and 
sure exploitation of common constructs (applicable to all people), 
t ey prevent us from discovering new and unique constructs and 
tall inm the additional error of assuming that the greatest commonal 
ity dehnes the greatest truth 

In a personal communication. Professor Kelly tells me that he is 
not yet prepared to say how many major constructs the average in- 
dividual uses, but that sometimes an individual’s responses to REP 
^ condensed into one or two major dimensions with two or 
1 specific constructs ’’ It is true that people with 
hut a vanety of constructs, 

Vocabulary does not entirely obscure the relative 
^ of a useful thera 

Srsften “ " ■kernes are 

and concrct While each person may have certain specific 

Since Xir T a “> spectal areas of eit- 

nfv more than "fn"'^ ** p'c d'nician does not ordmanly iden 

that work with ie'mPT«tTnd““tr”t,‘*™“™"' ’’ 
in^itniTTi^aTifc n o^cr quantitative clinical 

Ts™!?! “"'‘l "e find a firm answer to our question 

ter analysis" ^ techniques of “personal clus 

™tten cmre r,™°d A^lyzmg an extensive 

four or five mj ^ elderly woman, he discovers only 

Lmhc ™l“<-laden themes 

F H An ,T’^ proposal was put forward some years ago by 
dividuals artc i i ^^^S^sted measunng the consistency of an in 
nomic trends " 2" pnnapal life purposes or “teleo- 

hvDothesiTP tti investigator could, from previous acquaintance, 

feS-?-?e ” trenct-or "constructs^ or "clus 

non with^ ^ u.° ^ given hfe He could then by observa 

reliabihty-Kirder the daily acts of the 
svstpmahrnll ypothesized dimensions If we use this method 

systematically, we might well find, as do Perry, Kelly and Baldwin, 
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traits, stylistic traits, pathological trends and factorial clusters not 
readily classifiable in the other nine categories Some investigators, of 
course, propose units that combine two or more of these classes. 
While I suspect there may be some overenthusiasm for certain cate- 
gories (the overzealous use of projective tests for tapping unconscious 
motives, for example, and the over addiction to factorial units), I 
would not discourage research in any of these directions 

We must accept the fact that up to now relatively little agree- 
ment has been achieved It seems that each assessor has his own pet 
units and uses a pet battery of diagnostic devices But it is too early to 
despair Instead of discouragement, I hope that our present disagree- 
ment will lead to continuous and wholesome experimentation Essen 
tial to continued progress is a firm belief in the 'outer reality” of 
personal and motivational systems The fact that the units we seek 
are invisible should not deter us Nor should we yield to the destruc- 
tive skepticism of certain extreme methodologists, who hold that the 
whole search IS chimerical Finally, while we must admit the van 
a 1 ities of the structures we seek, which are caused by changing 
contmual growth and change within, we 
should take this fact into our design and theory, antfnot surrender 
exist ^ reasonably stable personal and motivational structures 

affairs with nomothetic 
do wTf tidition, that we will 

oranw I"” possib.fit.es that he m improved idio- 

Ihmn ** deterred hy preconceived ideas 

auerorc j cannot with propriety do The con 

sacred % verest did not allow themselves to be blocked by the 

Sould encountered m the streets of Darjeeling Nor 

Everest Tt ^ ahead is not so formidable as Mt 

human as turn out to be only as high and as wide and as 
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CHAPTER 8 


What IS a trait of personahty? 


This IS an early essay It is mduded because it represents probably the 
first attempt to formulate what has come to be called trait theory The 
issues It raises are still basic to the psychology of personahty 

Traits, though they may be called by vanous names, seem to be the 
"hypothetical constructs — that is, the inecapable assumptions m every 
theory that seeks to depict high level mtegration of personahty 

The essay was read at the Ninth International Congress of Psychology, 
held m New Haven m 1929, and published m the Journal of AhnoriH 
and Social Psychology Ci9iO Lat« developments of trail theory will be 
found in Personality a psychological inierpretatton Ct937)» 
vanous chapters of the present volume 


At the heart of all investigation of personality lies the puzzling 
problem of the nature of the unit or element 
the distinctive behavior of a man Reflexes Bnd hwft s 
specific in reference and connote constancy rather than ronsis ^ 
m behavior Attitudes are ill defined and, as employed by 
'vnters, refer to determining tendencies that range m inclusiven^ 
from the Anfgahe to the Weltanschauung Dispositions 
«es are even less definitive But traits, although approp^a ® , 

roanner of wnters for all manner of purposes, may sti jpfinite 

1 think, and may be limited in their reference to a distmc 

conception of a generalized response-unit m which re« 

tive quality of behavior that reflects pereonality use 

fnends of the doctnne of traits will gam from a more 

The doctrine itself has never been ej^hcitlj jjjg 

purpose, With the aid of eight critena, to define trai concept W 
Hic and some of the ewdence for the admission of this concept 
good standing m psychology 

1 A trait has more than nominal existence. A or^cr 

Jo base the same kind of existence that a ha > ^ accepted 

has Habits of a complex, or Xhc-c ‘ha. 

as household facts in psjcholog) , , c,„,„niuon, CesuII<"’S 

mechanism that produces such a habit C*nteg 
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4 The existence of a trait may he established empncally or statis 
tiadly In order to knoiv that a pereon has a hahtt, it is necessary to 
have evidence of repeated reactions of a constant t)'pe Sunilarl), 
m order to know that an individual has a trait, it is necessary to have 
evidence of repeated reactions that, though not necessanly constant in 
type, seem none the less to be consistently a function of the same 
underlying determinant If this evidence is gathered casually by 
mere observation of the subject or through the reading of a case- 
history or biography, it may be called empincal evidence 

More exactly, of course, the existence of a trait may be estab- 
lished with the aid of statistical te^niques that determine the degree 
of coherence among the separate responses. Although this emplo) 
ment of statistical aid is highly desirable, it is not necessary to 
for such evidence before speaking of traits any more than it would 
be necessary to refrain from speaking of the habit of biting finger 
nails Until the exact frequency of the occurrence is known Sutistical 
methods are at present better suited to intellective than to conative 
functions, and it is with the latter that we are chiefly concerned in 
our studies of personality 


S Traits are only relatively independent of e(ich other The 
investigator desires, of course, to discover what the fundamental traits 
of personality are — that is to say, what broad trends in behavior do 
e»st independently of one another Actually, with the test methods 
and correlational procedures m use, completely independent variation 
w seldom found In one study, expansion conelalcd with cxtrovenion 
*0 the extent of -f 39, ascen^nce with conservatism, -t- Z2, uino 
"ith insight, -f 83 and so on This overlap mav be due to sever^ 
factors, the most obvious being the tendcnc) of the organiOT to r« 

in an integrated fashion when concrete acts are obsen / 

thc) reflect not only the trait under examinauon but a so, an 
^eouslj, other traits Several traits ma) thus converge ^ 

common path It seems safe, therefore, to predict that “ 

uever be completelj isolated Tor study, since they never 
than a relative independence of one anothw and 

In the instanceSust ated. it is doubtful wh^hcr 
insight (provided their dose relationship is 'cnfi ’jV to 
studies) represent distina traits. In the future it uiav .j 

upon a certain magnitude of corrclaii^. below vvh.ch 

acwptable to speak of separate traits, and above w le .. 

"■^11 be recognized If onlv one trait is indicated 11 r hu-ior 

represent a broadly generalized disposiuon hot examp 
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or whatever it may be) stops short of producing the more generalized 
habits which are here called traits of personahty 

2 A trait ts more generaUzed than a hahit Within a personahty 
there are, of course, many independent habits, but there is also so 
much integration, organization and coherence among habits that we 
have no choice but to recognize great s)stems of interdependent 
habits If the habit of brushing one’s teeth can be shown, statistically 
or geneticaUy, to be unrelated to the habit of dominating a tradesman, 
there can be no question of a common trait involving both these 
a Its ut, if the habit of dominating a tradesman can be shown, 
statistically or genetically, to be related to the habit of bluffing one’s 
way past guards, there is the presumption that a common trait of per 
sona ity exists that includes these two habits Traits may conceivably 
embrace an^here from two habits to a legion of habits In this way, 
there rnay be said to be both major, widely extensified traits and 
minor, less generalized traits in the same personality 

1. no? A O' ol least determmattve The stimulus 

the trait m behavior that expresses personality, 

nacim of f L'? •“''e the ea 

This^ernnhn responses to stimuli into characteristic channels 

a canaZ ?nr “T of traits, ascribing to them 

by man^ writer?* T? spealic response, is variously recognized 
has been snbrnr 1, u ^ pnnciple is nothing more than that which 
Shemneton C ^ 11** tr connections by Woodworth, Prince, 

drives or tier point of view, traits might be called ' derived 

mTaSe^as nl r ore called, they may be 

the separate ^d^***,^ ^ motivating role in each act, thus endowing 
thaX?W ' I T ■"'•‘"d'ml to specific stimuli with 

''"y essence of personality 

of drivinp ^ ^ ° ogists may balk at the doctrine of the absorpt ion 
IS equallv^Lii'M^ the migrated mechanism of traits If so, it 
to accent the violence to the other cnteria of this essay, 

^UvZ eclnrZl " generalized neural set. which L 

second doctnnp J r^dintegratively But it seems to me that this 
TncTis simSv ^ ‘han the first The differ 

the oneratioTf nf ^ traJt considered as a dnve aroused through 

directive when ^ stimulus, and trait conceived as powerfully 

directive when an effective stimulus arouses the organism to acuon 
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say that not all of a person’s acts reflect some higher integration is not 
to say that no such higher integrations exist 

8 A trait may he viewed either in the light of the ‘personality 
that contains it or in the light of its dtsirthnuon in the population 
at large Each trait has both its unique and its universal aspect In 
Its unique aspect, the trait takes its significance entirely from the 
role It plays in the personality as a whole In its universal aspect, 
the trait is arbitrarily isolated for study, and a comparison is ma e 
between individuals in respect to it From this second point of 
traits merely extend the familiar field of the psychology of indivi ua 
differences 
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and insight cannot he established as independent traits, it will be 
necessary to recognize a more inclusive trait and name it, perhaps, 
sense of proportion ” 

6 A trait of ‘personality, psychologically considered, ts not the 
same as moral quality A trait of personality may or may not coincide 
with some well defined, conventional social concept Extroversion, 
ascendance, social participation and insight are free from preconceu ed 
moral significance, largely because each is a word newly coined or 
adapted to fit a psychological discovery It would be ideal if we 
could, in this way, find our traits first and then name them But 
honesty, loyalty, neatness and tact, though encrusted with social sig 
mficance may likewise represent true traits of personality The 
danger is that, in devising scales for their measurement, we may be 
bound by the conventional meanings and thus be led away from 
the precise integration as it exists m a given individual Where 
possible It would be well for us to find our traits first and then seek 
devaluated terms with which to characterize our discoveries 


7 Acts, and even habits, that are inconsistent with a trait are not 
rfof of the non^stence of the trait The objection most often con 
sidered fatal to the doctrine of traits has been illustrated as follows 
An individual may be habitually neat with respect to his person and 
characteristically slovenly m his Wdwnting or the care of his desk ' 
f ^ 1 ^^ place this observation fails to state that there are 
,n !ll a constant level of neatness is maintained 

t ° ^ giving unmistakable empirical evidence that 

1 neatness is, in some people at least thoroughly and per 
^"^eg^ated Not everyone will show the same degree of int^ 
r>er«:onal!r ® gwen trait What is a major trait in one 

personality ^ ^ minor trait, or even nonexistent, in another 

^ opposed integrauons — that is, 
mav havp ^ ^ personality The same individual 

and of ^ of neatness and of carelessness of ascendance 

strength although these will frequently be of unequal 

arte *n every personality instances of 

and the existent traits, the product of the stimulus 

enn mau W moment Even the characteristically neat per 

y ome careless when he is hurrying to catch a tram But to 



CHAPTER 9 


Geneticism versus ego-structure 


This essay hrmgs together trait dieoty and motivation theory It argues 
that acquired traits may become the pmnary motivational units m a life 
The ego thus constituted develops a go of its own 

The essay (here condensed) appeared in a symposium published in the 
Brtush Journal ^ Psychology C* 946 ) I* ^ 

iQ the same Journal had criticized my position and defended instmcts as e 
permanent mouvational units in human personahty 

Broadly speaking British psychologists have been more partia 
Amencan psychologists to doctrines of instinct And so m a sense is essay 
ts an argumentative epistle to colleagues across the sea 


There are two ways of looking at motivation Geneucjsm s 
the importance either of what is ‘given’ m human nature or o y 
learned formations Instinct theory, orthodox Freudiamsm, s i 
response psychology are all of this tvpe For several decades tnis 
psychological orientation has prevailea . 

The alternative view, defended m this essay, calls for emphasis 
on ego-structure , r rf_ 

Genetiasm regards a man’s motives, say, at the age ° 

elaborated, conditioned, sublimated or othenvise mo ^ nrdrucs 

® pnmary material This matenal may be labeled mstinc p 
or id (whose structure, Freud says, ‘ never changes ) 

^ys, in effect, that the passionate devotion of a pianis Tv^hans a 
loent IS an elaboration of his original grasp reflex p * 

^ntinumg, instinctive need for mastery dcxtentv 

Granted that there is a continuous evolution o m , 
from the digital grasp to fluent technique, relation 

the energy sustaining the present musical passio , v for 

*0 Ae abongmal energy of the grasp or to the clamo , served 

self-assertion The subforms of the present u^nlmed passion 
one function m the life, but the ""tomporary i P 
for music serves a wholly different function Htstonce 
nocs not mean funcltonal contminty fallacv m mo- 
lt is encouraging to note that the The past has 

nvaUon theory is not now as doromant as it used correspond 

oogun to lose its appeal to many thconsts and t e p 
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dealing with therapy, have reintroduced the very term that long ago 
fell into disuse Over and over we have read of the ‘firm eg(«tnic 
lure” and the "weak ego-structure ” The former, it is often said, resists 
fear, whether immediate or repressed, the latter succumbs to the 
traumatic conditions of battle ^ Prisoners best able to resist the tor 
tures of a concentration camp are those who have firm purposes an 
strong political convictions ® u i. 

One may ask, "Did not Freud acknowledge egt«trength in ttte 
ability of a patient to hold his impulses in check and to stwr ^ sa e 
course between the tyrannies of the id, the superego and the harsn 
environment? ’ He did but he also claimed that the ego as n 
energy of its own It is passive, it is the mere nder on the ho:^ 

War studies show indisputably, I think, that, far from ‘ S 
passive agent, the ego is a dynamic process of gte^t 1 1 

\Vhat but a motivational structure of immense momen u , 

handle the fatigue, fear, anger, apathies, disgust and con c 
hy wartime conditions? Morale asenbed to ego^trength " P ’ 
>s a matter of powerful, dominant interpts, capable ° J « . . j 
activity so vital that lesser, segmental, impulsive activi es 
effectively and without serious repression r^mbat 

A 4 passages from one of the books on 
casualties indicate that the pnmary purpose of j^o- 

nonnal ego^trength (that is, normal and current , fj^rs 

in order to offset the ravages of segmental an P 
and conflicts "As the ego becomes stronger, the the^ p 
increasing independence and activity from patient 
A soldier — or civilian — is abnormal if he can F 
cording to the lights of his ordinary, dail) thenc In 

shocked, he becomes fearful, uncontrollably host e P 

case, he finds that he cannot absorb and hw the 

conditions T^e provocation is great It is d* recoils and 

jntCTsity of these hosule feelings before strains are 

athdraws " ^ Yet, normall), e\cn *hcse xnc^i ) present 

andled adequately by an ego that is so when the break 

Projects that it refuses to regress or to split An , e jp «hich 

the plij-siaan knows there is a norm for ca wTit« 

,^\niust be helped to return After Ctcajmcn*. he pMj.ci 
'ith gratification 'The ego nav. seemed in u control 

It IS an interesting discos cr) that, unless ^ ^ rhroniciM and 

there is special danger of malignant ’n,can that the 

"S|dn> In teJms of thwr>. this finding balances 

pitem of mtOT«B that compntc morale norma.lt 
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mgly to gam Gestalt psyc^iology illustrates the trend To advocate 
‘insight” and “belongingness” is to advocate current, and even mo- 
mentary, dynamisms TTie discovery of the motivational character 
of persistence in interrupted tashs, and of other closure activities, has 
led to an emphasis upon the immediate situation The field theory of 
Levvin, with its topological representation, mahes it almost impossible 
to include genetic factors in the representation of field forces Again, 
a rebirth of introspective studies brought in the ' feel ’ of motives as 
parts of the self Koffka began to speak of the ego as a region of the 
personality having to do with states of tension and self reference, 
which are so characteristic of motivated behavior ^ Virtually nothing 
in the writings of Kohler, Koffka, Lewm and others of the Gestalt 
persuasion suggests that what we do today is a necessary product of 
unchanging id, eternal instincts or early conditioning Belongingness, 
the field, the ego and closure are the characteristic motivational con 
cepts 

Furthermore, a shift has definitely occurred in psychoanalysis 
Cunently, psychoanalysts are inclined to ascribe much more wo- 
mentwn to the ego than did Freud I have commented elsewhere 
on this development 2 Here I will only illustrate it by a quotation 
from Heinz Hartmann ‘ Adaptation to reality — which includes 
mastery of it — proceeds to a large extent from the ego and in par 
ticular from that part of the ego which is free from conflict, and it is 
directed by the organised structure of ego-functions Csuch as mtelli- 
gence, perception, etc ) which exist in their own right and have an 
independent effect upon the solution of conflicts ” ^ 

Outside psychoanalytic circles, the powerful therapeutic move 
ment called non directive therapy is gaining ground with a distinctly 
anti genetic platform The patient is allowed to re structure and re 
plan his life with as little or as much reference to past motives and 
influences as he himself feels to be relevant It turns out that he, 
unlike the geneticist, is normally interested more in the future than 
in the past Indeed, if we pause to think about it, any personal prob- 
em has an effective relation only to one's future, since it is in the 
future that all problems must be solved The ego, in taking com 
mand, projects itself forward into the future and recasts its motives 
largely m terms of intentions and plans 


Ego-structure 

Few writers on war neuroses or morale have been able to avoid 
using the concept of the ego Writings dealing with theory, like those 
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In my earlier exposition, however, there was one defect, which I 
have tried subsequently to remedy My picture of derived motiws 
led some readers to accuse me of allowing for a complete anarc y 
among motives A motive (I seemed to be saying) might evolve, 
severing itself from its root forms, and lead a wholly indepen en 
existence, devoid not only of histoncal ties but also of relations ip 
to anything else in the personality Such a loose conception is, o 
course, untenable Though motives may often be (and argue, us 
ally are) independent of their origins, they are obviously 
pendent of the contemporary ego-structure in whic t ey 

Let us take an example During World War II, a fmdy larg 
number of illiterates turned up m the American «nth the 

Negro and white, were sent to special training centers w » 
aid of ingenious methods of instruction, most of them acqu red witmn 
eight weeks a degree of literacy equal to that of four y ^,^^5 

They wefe highly mouvated to learn, the 
being to correspond by post with the folks at hom^ 0 matching 
of using an X in place of a signature cted of then? 

(as in signing the payroll), and to do what w ..gUy after 

When these men left the speaal training unit, three 

^ey were discharged from Ae army and ^ perhaps 

incentives were completely eliminated Yet many ^ product 

most, had acquired an interest in reading ^0 mac- 

of the three motives, but, since all three -„ous 0^ these 

*ive. Its subsequent existence roust have been a , 
origins The interest m readmg we condude, broug 
sources of satisfacuon It played a revised ro e j 1,, this 

their lives Not only is the ego-structure som ego- 

new skill and interest, the skill and interest are ^ jj^g person 

structure Itself Literate interests now help to tn i- 

ality 


y *i.g new literate 

To say that some instinct must be stistami I sus- 

crests IS to invoke a remote abstractum merely an aspect 

pwt, would grant that the interest m ^ jns statement of 

, ^^0 generalized sentiment of self regar .i,„’ne^v interest now 
the m-'” ’J -1— ~ ^<:«^rtion that tne nc» 



monument of self regard, the doctrine ot tunj-u ^ no 

®ucli m common The chief difference is inn in- 

necessity for invoking the energies of jf „ qiiic suffcicnt 

lUncts An egosttuewre Csentrment of self regard; 4 
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the life but that, if denied dominance for too long a time, it may 
yield permanendy to regressive mechanisms Hence, it was up to the 
war psychiatrist to “put pressure on the ego" to make it assume control 
as soon as possible ® 

Is this ego^tructure, which is emphasised so much during war 
time, a mere matter of instincts or of early training, or of constitu 
tional make-up? That it may be historically conditioned by these 
factors no one can deny, but is it histone in essence? We have no 
data to show, for example, whether an optimum degree of secunty 
in early life correlates with ego-strength We do know that wartime 
writers have emphasized, rather, the role of group-identification and 
of ideological conviction Both make for resistance to combat neurosis 
Both reflect the high importance of contemporary loyalty The man 
who wants now to stand with his outfit, to support his commander, 
to win a victory for democracy, is the man who stands the strain 
Even if It turns out that this man was also characteristically breast 
fed, secure within the family, father identified or mesomorphic, the 
psychiatrist finds that ordinarily he cannot appeal to, or employ, 
these factors He invokes only the most recent, adult, motivational 
structure Childhood secunty may or may not be a factor m resistance 
to breakdowns Cl suspect the correlation is lowX but ideological 
strength and loyalty are factors of proven importance ‘If the soldier 
could feel that the pain, the sacrifices and death were dedicated to a 
larger purpose with which he was identified, his capaaty to ward 
off anxiety would thereby increase ” 


Functional Autonomy 

Functional autonomy is merely a shorthand phrase designed to 
call attention to some of the considerations I have ]ust reviewed It 
marks a shift of emphasis in the theory of motivauon from geneticism 
in Its vanous forms to the present ‘go of interests that contemporane 
ously iniuate and sustain Behavior 

,1,1 IS not necessary for me to repeat the lines of evidence I have 
^ include such diverse considerations as the high 

rorre ation between skills and interests, conative perseveration, or the 
, with which tasks accepted by the individual are 

held in mind until completed, and the obvious dynamism of sent: 
ments which are so individual m character that they bear no ascer 
tamable resemblance to underlying instincts Patriotism, stamp col 
lectirig religion are themselves the needs of a given person — often 
his ultimate needs 
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most lists of instincts exceed by far the range of physiologicall) 
grounded drives or “absolutely dependable motives” diat can be 
universally established 

Though drives are instinctive, diey don’t carry us far with our 
theory of motivation They account well enough for the maintenance 
of physiological equihbnum and for initial and vague contacts vvi 
the environment They furnish a fairly adequate picture of 
mouvation, but a poor picture of adult motivation Lust an e 
activity drive,” even hunger and elimination, are so regulate J 
acquired habits and sentiments that they do not for long op^te as 
sunon pure dnves but soon take their place as dynamics in ® ^8*^ 
structure The dnve-force becomes fused with, and mocbbeu d>, 
ps)chogenic accretions Tastes often become mseparable rom 
dnves . c 

, Mr Burt dislikes this viOT He fears, to take the 
>"inger, that we should “have to abandon any nonon tha w 
™ght be a biological purpose in eating, bemuse there mus 
jaany purposes in eating as there are types of objects to 
\ see no real difficulty here We can take the pui^e 
face value and acknowledge that hunger ana omer a 
^ndable” dnves have a uniform significance for all wea *_a-ners 
denjwg the obvious fact that dilenng individuals 

do affect the operation of the dnve and form (from 
Pomt of view) a highly integral part of the total mo^ve , 

To admit dnves in the s^se here defined is not to op^ 
to such alleged msuncts as acquisitiveness, ^ j^ot 

parental behavior, submission or self assertion Thes learned 

jo the least comparable with dnves, but are ^nroordial 

human behavior and ascnbed without evidence o 
horme uired 

Third, my cntic wonders, naturally enough, ^ not 

psttems of activnty and mterest become ^‘ttonomou suggests 

mce he doubts diet a satisfacloiy anstvCT is of some 

any adult mterest is, after all, secretly fed y «^.nnctive rein- 
^tinct or other He believes that the concept o 
orcement is more helpful to the teacher or therap .Qj,gs deeper 

functional autonomy,' for in the former case 
y^amisms and escapes the penis of rationalization motiva 

In attempting to answer the question wnj jq 

patterns become autonomous and others o —ole, one mdi- 
voke the concept of ego^structure To take an becomes 

'^dual finds that die ca2e of the labor movement, let us ) 
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to Iceep an individual on the move It seems to me unnecessary to 
seek Its dynamics, as McDougall does, m the twin and abstract pro- 
pensiUes of self assertion and submission 

Mr Burt's CriUasnis 

Cyril Burt, who has criticized the theory of functional autonomy 
on several counts, is no doubt still unpersuaded I hope, however, 
that he may find my relating of functional autonomy to ego-structure 
somewhat more to his liking than the earlier version of the theory 
he has criticized In any case, his objections are all closely reasoned 
and well taken 

First Mr Burt starts with the evolutionary argument *^When 
the ape evolved into man, what freak of innumerable mutations ob- 
literated all traces of the mstinctive mechanisms, handed down 
throughout the ages through all our mammalian ancestors? Surely 
the higher brain centres’ have been merely ‘superposed’ upon the 
lower, not suddenly inserted into their place ” 

Phylogeneuc continuity, I grant, may not be denied The appe- 
tites of men and animals are much alike and rest on identifiable 
mechanisms that are closely similar Yet these drives and these mech 
Misms Mmprise only a fracuon of the vast motivational structure of 
human beings Do we not know that the “superposed ' higher brain 
centers m many ways regulate and dominate the lower? Since this is 
so, we have a right to expect a shift in emphasis and dominance of 
mechanisms, as well as phylogeneuc continuity 

Second he argues that ^ves are, after all, insuncts and that 
mce this is admitted, the argument is surrendered to the instinctivist 
Here a serious misunderstanding exists 

Driv« are pnmarily viscerogenic states of excess or defiat stimu 
lation~what Woodworth calls conditions of "tissue change ” Besides 
the obvious pressures that arise in body cavities, blood stream and 
autonomic organs, we may include among drives the imtaUon of 
proprioceptors and sensitivity (with a customarily adient response) to 
ema stimulaUon This equipment and the attendant initial re- 
sponses, let us concede, are innate, unlearned, universal They ac- 
TOunt or the absolutely dependable motives” that Klmeberg finds to 
w the possession of every individual in every culture "N^at is more, 
their physiological foundations are clearly idenufiable 

instincts are defined in dus way, then, of course, insuncts 
exist But the doctnne of instma generally smacks more of the pull 
and less of the push It stresses the mnateness of the furpose, and 
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Mr Burt, I believe, is on solid ground when he says that, m 
individuals who have partly pressed or never risen above infantile 
level, one may look for the dominance of repressed innate tendencies 
Whatever these genetic tendencies are, it is chiefly in neurotic or in 
fantile personalities that they hold sway Normal peopb are not 
prisoners of the past I would applaud Mr Burt’s concluding state- 
ment in the symposium, “Is the Doctrine of Instincts Dead? in 
studying the more normal adult the assessment of acquired interests, 
motives, and ideals may be far more important, here indeed, les a 
field of research which, as is generally conceded, has been sa y ne- 
glected hitherto ” ^ i u i. , cn 

Fifth Mr Burt wonders why habits-onth^make should show so 

much functional autonomy, and why habits already forme r 

motivational force He would think that the opjwsite con ^ 

to prevail 22 My answer is that in learning a habit C^vmg ' , 

example) the individual is distinctly ego-mvolved e 
the task, and its accomplishment is important to ^ 

Vi^iile this condition lasts, there is a peculiar urgency a J 

the skill When the skill is once acquired, it is relegated m tbe^evei 
of instrumentality and is called upon in the service 
ego-involved motive , , , /.nucs. are 

Finally Mr Burt's sharpest shafts, like Aose ° . r joc 
reserved for my contention that an unavoidable cor ^ ^ mature 

trine of functional autonomy is the resulting uniq . j gjjaJi 

patterns of motives Since this is a question of some mom » 
devote the following section to it. 

The Uniqueness of Personality 
Mr Maberly has presented persuasively th^ cim 
View He stressed the importance of evaluating ^ exists 

m the light of the individual’s total motivauona P |jjy jn the 

at any given moment Anyone who M^erlv’s emphasis 

concrete is likely to agree owdially with Mr ,he need 

Burt apparently agrees with it, for he ^ aid of 'im 

for obtaining a synoptic view of the tudm o 5 (a jand him 

Aginative insight ” Yet, at the same time, Mr that it is the 

^If in something of a contradiction, for ® ,p jh 
oounden duty of the scientist to occupy * 

m dealing with personality c personality, which I 

- Let us look first at Mr Burt's defimuon system of 

find to be excellent For him. personality is tne 
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his passion Everything connected with the rights of the workingman 
takes on an urgency Another individual, with perhaps similar up- 
bnneing, remains cool and indifferent to the issue My first comment 
on this puzzling problem is that all theories of motivation fail to 
provide a full solution Instinctive reinforcement applied to the 
riddle is certainly vague Even assuming that in one case a bit of 
the parental instinct is inolved and in the other case not, the question 
of why this selectivity exists between two individuals remains un 
answered The conditioned reflex theory likewise finds no solution, 
at least so far as the present absorbing role of the interest in the per 
sonality is concerned Freud might invoke in the case of the labor 
enthusiast a hypothetical reaction formation — say, a repressed hatred 
of the father — but he would have difficulty m either proving his point 
or changing the man’s interest when this alleged reinforcement is 
uncovered 


From the point of view of functional autonomy, I would ap- 
proach the problem by saying that this mature interest, like all others, 
is now a part of the individuals style of life, it w his present ego- 
structure It brings satisfactions, not to this or that instinct, but to 
his total blended system of current sentiments, aspirations and in 
tenbons It is not a channeling of the parental instinct nor is it sub- 
limated aggression (at least, not necessarily) It is he There are, of 
course, genetic reasons why he evolved this particular zeal, but now 
t e egfrstructure, in its present economy, consists of a blending of this 
powerful motive with many others not sharply separated from it 
laken together they comprise the congruent pattern of the current 
ego-s^cture m which all dynamism resides 

Fourth Mr Burt womes lest, by taking motives at their face 
va u^ open the door to all the misleading rationalizations of 
which every skilled psychologist is properly wary Yes, there may be 
such a danger We cannot always believe an individual s account of 
his own motives for people have differing degrees of insight into 
eir own ego-structures What is more, in many cases there are 
^^^sons for a current intense or obsessive interest Un 
^ fanatics are merely expressing a neurosis But 

out careful diagnosis we cannot tell, and there is certainly no 
reason to assume that every current interest is merely a mask for 
hidden instincts or early repressions 

1 am inclined to believe that Mr Burt will agree with me on this 
^ impatient with the archaisms of psychoanalysis 

an wi the everlasting recountmg of stories of early life to the ex 
elusion of a current, cross sectional analysis of mouves 
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Our difficulty here lies in the culush conception of science, which 
bedevils most of us simply because of the incalculable prestige of 
those disciplines that have dealt so successfully with inanunate nature 
If we no longer rivet our attention to their methods — so well adapted 
to their subject matter, but not to ours — ^and if we ask what the amis 
of science are, the dilemma can be resolved Science aims to achieve 
powers of understanding, prediction and control above the level o 
unaided common sense From this point of view it becomes apparent 
that only by taking adequate account of the individual s total pattern 
of life can we achieve the aims of science Knowledge of genera aws 
—including, let me repeat, the law of functional 
titative assessments and correlational procedures are all hdp u , u 
With this conceptual (nomothetic) Imowledge must be en e 
shrewd diagnosis of trends within an individual, an abi ity o 
scend the isolated common variables obtained from current 
jng devices and to estimate the egostructure of 
less such idioeraphic (particular) Knowledge is fused wit no 
(universal) knowledge, we shall not achieve the aim of 
however closely we imitate the methods of the natura an 
"»aucal sciences 23 , t. j mm 

Mr Burt has earlier given a conspe^s of metho s 
°plK involved m assessing personality and situa 

employed m his own original investigations are hfeh 
tional He believes that the proper manner of treating 
turned IS by correlational techniques He advocates the « ^ 
les that have been established by previous correlationa 
^ a general factor of emotionality, certein bipo ^ 
uding introversion, cheerfulness, social ^os^nsiv ^talogue 
opposites, special factors or needs resembling s 

j instincts, and a measure of integration or consis ^ ravages of 
viduaVs life He would then add (m order to for 

nalysis) a "synoptic character sketch,” which ca s q jyent 

imaginative insight of the artist as for the tabulated measu 

01 the scientist ” 28 , F fhe artist" and 

I deplore his sharp separation of the ' msig of per 

0 nieasurements of the scientist” Cannot a ^ nred^tion and 

uahty in the future do a better job of understan i ^ P comes 

utrol by fusing these two modes of knowle ge ^jemonstrates 
use to doing so himself m his matching studies jg^icd from 
other studies have done, that the more inform jj.j,cd wth a 
3ny sources goes into a sketch, the more easi j * ^onietnc scores 
It ,s not, however, the mere arraj of 
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relatively permanent tendencies, both physical and mental, that are 
distinctive of a given individual, and determine his charactenstic 
adjustments to his material and social surroundings ” 

Words like distinctive and charactenstic should make Mr Burt 
very chary of exalting universals to the extent that he does He would 
have us study also the ego-sentiment, including the ego-ideal — ^which, 
he admits, is a qualitative matter and can best be ‘ stated primarily 
in words " But all this evidence of Mr Burt's sensitivity to the never- 
repeated patterns of personality does not quite fit with his scientific 
conscience, as expressed m his plans for the assessment of personality 
He wants to find a small number of independent factors similar to 
^ key elements in chemistry " He favors the factorial approach I 
doubt that he can easily reconcile this methodological preference 
with his own definition of personality 

Mr Burt presents the dilemma, and his preference, m the follow 
mg analogy ‘ Every man’s face is absolutely unique, yet should we 
argue that the ‘common’ features — the eyes, the nose, the mouth — 
are not ‘true’ features at all? We may agree that a list of facial 
measurements would be no substitute for a photographic reproduc- 
tion of an individual face in all its concrete completeness But equally 
a set of portraits, however life-like, could not by themselves suffice 
for scientific purposes ” 

It IS true that every man has a nose, two eyes, a mouth and a 
chin, and that these are common and measurable features It is also 
true that no method of measuring emotional expression of the face 
has been evolved, let alone the permanent configuration or set that 
ts the person’s face 

Yet, Mr Burt insists, “psychology, as a science, deals with uni 
versals, not with particulars ’ I am tempted to reply — tartly, perhaps, 
but also justly — that as long as psychology deals only with universals 
and not with particulars, it won’t deal with much, least of all human 
personality His definition of psychology as science is far more rigid 
and narrow than his definition of personality The consequence can 
only be that psychology as science is frankly and woefully inadequate 
to deal with personality, its natural subject matter I wonder whether 
Mr Butt really wants to accept this conclusion, to which he has in 
evitably committed himself 

Psychology, it seems to me, must be equipped to deal with the 
whole of pereonahty, defined as Mr Burt has defined it What is 
distinctive, what is “charactenstic ’ must be included The doctnne 
of functional autonomy helps to express the uniqueness of motives 
that confer distinctiveness to a person’s charactenstic adjustments 
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Summary 

Various forms of genetiasm have long doimnated theories of 
personality There has been an overemphasis on constitutionalism, 
instincts, an unchanging id and childhood habits But, espeaally 
under the impact of the ivar, a desirable shift of emphasis to the con 
temporary motivational structure of the ego has now occurred One 
theory, m line with this modem trend of emphasis, is the doctrine or 
functional autonomy, which holds that, while the transformation of 
motives from infancy onward is gradual, it is none the less genuine 
Just as we learn new shills, so also we learn new motives 

A consequence of this view, disturbing to those who defane 
saence ngidly as the study of universals. is that the mouvafaonal 
structure of adult lives is essentially unique Egos have infanite 
Variety Methods are now developing that will enable psy ® ° 

ratch up with and deal more adequately mth this unassailable tact 
The hifurcation of scienufic and clinical psychology is false ana 
undesirable, as is an oversharp distinction between the metnoas or 
science and the methods of art „ , _ , 

Since Mr Burt’s views on personality are well 
Stated my own in comparison with his As I see it, m ^1 ^ 

our views ate substannally idenncal My definmon of personal ty 

apees with his Together we repudiate the theory that o°nratenat 

teflexes” consutute personality We both wish to stu 
poison, and we both regard the rubnes of abnonnal PJ ^ 
inadequate to the task We agree that goal striving is 
personality and that assessment is pracncahle and desirable 
lespec^ we likewise see eye to eye «„.mnn ner 

There are two chief differences First in my p ’ 
Mnahty IS a post instinctive phenomenon, and of 

ougalhan msuncts leads us into an throughout hfe 

dult motivation Though viscerogenic dnves ^ instincts 

Cu^ually in an overlaid fashion), the postulauon of 

uot only seems unnecessary but fits badly wth e ^ (Structure 
erning the contemporaneity and individuality o of uni 

Second it seems to me improbable that a sma j}ie 

0^ factors like ‘ key elements in chemistry t more 

mfinite vanety of normal adult motivational 1 jmits) that 

ope m the endeavor to find uiuque key Actors ^ traits, 

^‘mate an individual hfe CoiSmon (that is, comparable; 
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that makes matching successful, it is, rather, the f)attemtng of the 
variables that turns the trick ^ In short, successful scientific predic- 
tion requires knowledge of the essential relations that comprise the 
unique ego structure of the individual 

But how, concretely, shall we overcome the opposition between 
‘science’ and art and bnng them into a single psychological dis 
cipline? Though the question cannot be answered fully for many, 
many years I offer one illustration Mr Burt seeks a few key 
qualities He thinks their discovery will enhance our powers of 
predicting an individual s behavior So do I But the key qualities we 
seek must, I submit, be personal, not universal Each life seems to 
have a limited number of themes, a handful of ascertainable values 
and directions — true key qualities In finding them, there is an op- 
portunity for analysis and even quantification Con a strictly intra 
individual level) it is not merely by ' imaginative insight’ that we 
make our study of unique and individual traits Life-history tech 
niques, matching personal structure analysis (that is, the search for 
personal but not universal factors) and other methods are already 
available others will be invented 

Exclusive reliance on factorial dimensions is not acceptable, for 
two reasons First the resulting factors are completely limited by the 
specific kinds of tests that happened to be thrown into the matrix 
One cannot draw out more than one puts in Second the resulting 
factors are a peculiar hash of the personalities of all participants and 
do not necessarily represent the living ego-structure of any single 
participant ® ° 

In making these criticisms I am not repudiating the use of 
nomothetic factors nor of test scales ratings and dimensions More of 
my owm research and writing has been devoted to this type of ap- 
proach to personality than to any other The resulting common 
traits 1 find have utility for comparative purposes for approxima 
tions to the modes of adjustment that similarly constituted individuals 
in similarly constituted societies can he expected to acquire and for 
the training of the young psychologists in respect to a common Ian 
guage and m the use of analytical procedures What I argue is that, 
as psychologists, we must include many other procedures m our store 
0 too s We must acknowledge the roughness and inadequacy of our 
universal dimensions Thereby shall we enhance our own ability to 
understand predict and control By learning to handle the individual 
ity of motives and the uniquene^ of personality, we shall become 
better scientists, not worse 
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whether called factors, dimensions or what not, have a certain utility, 
but they are at best rough approximations of what goes on in a given 
life and must be used guardedly 

Mr Burt holds that the ‘scientific” study of personality de- 
mands the use of common variables exclusively I argue that it is 
possible, by broadening our theory and our procedures, to avoid the 
sharp bifurcation of scientific and clinical psychology Though less 
developed at the present time, idiographic methods of study are 
basically more important—and are no less "scientific”— than nomo- 
thetic methods 
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CHAPTER lO 


Personality: normal and abnormal 


It IS sometimes said that science is “value-free,” that it makes no assump- 
tions regarding good or evil Saence produces technology Cmcludmg the 
H bomb) and lets others warty about the ethics mvolved 

Whether any science can be entirely t^ue-free is a question One thing 
at least is certain psycholopsts, by the nature of their profession are pet 
sistently haunted by problems of value Especially in the fields of therapy, 
guidance and consultation a psychologist cannot escape them 

The four following chapters wrestle with common normative dilemmas 
confronting psychologists In sequence, the essays attempt to answer the 
following questions 

What ts a nortnal, sound, healthy fersonahty? 

By what guiding ynnctple shall we try to resolve conflicting desires tn 
the person and m society? 

What are the requirements for a ftdly mature democratic personality? 

Under what psychological conditions can love he maximized, hate mint 
mixed? 

Tlie present chapter is an address delivered at the Fifth Inter American 
Congress of Psychology at Mexico City in December 1957 It first appeared 
in The Sociological Review Cj958) 


The word norm means "an authoritative standard," and cor- 
respondingly normal means abiding by such a standard It follows 
that a normal personality is one whose conduct conforms to an au 
thoritative standard, and an abnormal personality is one whose con 
duct does not do so 

But having said this much, we immediately discover that there 
are two entirely different kinds of standards that may be applied to 
divide the normal from the abnormal one statistical, the other ethical. 
The former pertains to the average or usual, and the latter to the 
desirable or valuable 

These two standards are not only different but, in many ways, 
stand in flat contradiction to each other It is, for example, usual for 
people to have some noxious trends in their natures, some patholo^ 
of tissues or organs, some evidences of nervousness and some self- 
defeating habits, but, though usual or average, such trends are not 
>55 
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What IS a normal, sound, healthy personality? 

By what guiding pnnaple shall we try to resolve conflicting desires m 
the person and in society? 

What are the requirements for a fully mature democratic personality? 

Under what psychological conditions can love he maximized, hate mtm 
maed? 

The present chapter is an address dehveied at Ae FifA Inter American 
Congress of Psychology at Mexico City in December 1957 It first appeared 
in The Sociological Review (1958) 


The word vorm means “an authoritative standard," and cor 
respondingly normal means abiding by such a standard It follows 
that a normal personality is one whose conduct conforms to an au 
thoritative standard, and an abnormal personality is one whose con 
duct does not do so 

But having said Ais much, we immediately Ascover Aat there 
are two entirely Afferent kinA of standards that may be applied to 
divide the normal from Ae abnormal one statistical, the other eAical 
The former pertains to Ae average or usual, and the latter to the 
desirable or valuable 

These two standards are not only different but, in many ways, 
stand m flat contradiction to each oAer It is for example, usual for 
people to have some noxious trenA in their natures, some pathology 
of tissues or organs, some evidences of nenousness and some saf 
defeating habits, but, Aough usual or a\ erage, such tren A are not 
*55 
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healthy Or again, society’s authoritative standard for a wholesome 
sex life IS, if we are to accept the Kinsey Report, achieved by only a 
minority of American males Here too the usual is not the desirable, 
what IS normal in one sense is not normal in the other sense And 
certainly no system of ethics in the civilized world holds up as a 
model for its children the ideal of becoming a merely average man 
It is not the actualities, but rather the potentialities, of human nature 
that somehow provide us with a standard for a sound and healthy 
personality 

Fifty years ago this double meaning of norm and normal did 
not trouble psychology so much as it does today In those days psy- 
chology was deeply involved in discovering average norms for every 
conceivable type of mental function Means, modes and sigmas were 
in the saddle, and differential psychology was nding high Intoxi 
cated with the new found beauty of the normal distnbution curve, 
psychologists were content to declare its slender tails as the one and 
only sensible measure of abnormality Departures from the mean 
were abnormal and for this reason slightly unsavory 

In this era there grew up the concept of ‘mental adjustment,” 
and this concept held sway well into the decade of the ’20s While 
not all psychologists equated adjustment with average behavior, this 
implication was pretty generally present It was, mr example, fre 
quently pointed out that an animal who does not adjust to the norm 
tor his species usually dies It was not yet pointed out that a human 
being who does so adjust is a bore and a mediocnty 

Now times have changed Our concern for the improvement of 
average human behavior is deep, for we now seriously doubt that the 
mere y mediocre man can survive As social anomie spreads, as 
soewty Itself becomes more and more sick, we doubt that the 
me^ocre man will escape mental disease and delinquency, or that he 
wi eep himself out of the clutch of dictators or succeed in pre- 
venting atomic warfare The normal distribution curve, we see, 
o s out no hope of salvation We need citizens who are in a more 
positive sense normal, healthy and sound And the world needs them 
more urgently than it ever did before 

r 1 reason, I think, that psychologists are now seeking a 

tresh dehnmon of what is normal and what is abnormal They are 
asking questions concerning the valuable, the rtsht and the good as 

they have never asked them before 

At the same time, psychologists know that, in seeking for a 
cnmrion of normality m this new sense, they are trespassing on the 
traditional domain of moral philosophy They also know that, by and 
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large, philosophers have failed to establish authoritative standards for 
what constitutes the sound life — the life that educators parents and 
therapists should seek to mold And so psychologists for the most 
part wish to pursue the search in a fresh way and, if they can, avoid 
the traditional traps of axiology Let me briefly describe some recent 
empirical attempts to define normality and afterward attempt to 
evaluate the state of our efforts to date 


Naturalistic Denvattons of * Nontudity" 

Two proposals have recently been published that merit serious 
attention Both are by soaal scientists one a psychologist in the 
United States, the other a sociologist in England Their aim is to 
denve a concept of normality (in the value sense) from the condi 
tion of man (in the naturalistic sense) Both seek their ethical im 
peratives from biology and psychology, not from value theory directly 
In short, they boldly seek the oitght— the goal to which teachers, 
counselors and therapists should strive — from the is of human nature 
Many philosophers tell us that this is an impossible undertaking 
But, betore we pass judgment, let us see what success they have had 

E J Shoben asks what are the pnncipal psychological differ- 
ences between man and lower animals? * While he does not claim 
that his answer is complete, he centers upon two distinctively human 
qualities and he makes the extra p^chological assumption that man 
should maximize those attributes that are distinctively human The 
first quality is man’s capaaty for the use of propositional language 
(symbolization) From this particular supenonty over animals, 
Shoben denves several specific guidelines for normality With the 
aid of symbolic language, for example, man can delay his gratifica 
tions, holding in mind a distant goal, a remote reward, an objective 
to be reached perhaps only at the end of one's life, or perhaps never 
With the aid of symbolic language, he can imagine a future for him 
self that IS far better than the present He can also develop an in 
tncate system of social concepts that leads him to all manner of 
possible relations with other human beings, far exceeding the ngid 
symbiotic rituals of, say, the social insects 

A second disUnctive human quality is related to the prolonged 
childhood in the human roecies Dej^ndence, basic trust, sympathy 
and altruism are absolutely essential to human surtival, in a sense 
and to a degree not true for lower animals 

Bringing together these two distinctive qualities, Shoben denves 
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his conception of normality He calls it "a model of integrative ad- 
justment ” It follows, he says, that a sense of personal res'ponsththty 
marks the normal man, for responsibility is a distinctive capacity 
derived from holding in mind a symbolic image of the future, delay- 
ing gratification and being able to strive in accordance with one's 
conceptions of the best principles of conduct for oneself Similarly, 
socuil TBs^onstbility is normal, for all these symbolic capacities can 
interact with the unique factor of trust or altruism Closely related 
is the criterion of democratic social interest, which derives from both 
symbolization and trust Similarly, the possession of ideals and the 
necessity for self control follow from the same naturalistic analysis 
Shoben points out that a sense of guilt is an inevitable consequence 
of mans failure to live according to the distinctive human pattern, 
and so in our concept of normality we must include both guilt and 
devices for expiation 

Every psychologist who wishes to make minimum assumptions 
and to keep close to empirical evidence, and who inclines toward the 
naturally of biological science, will appreciate and admire Shoben's 
efforts Yet I imagine our philosopher friends will arise to confound 
us with some uncomfortable questions Is it not a distinctively 
human capacity, they will ask, for a possessive mother to keep her 
child permanently tied to her apron stnngs? Does any lower animal 
engage in this destructive behavior? Likewise, is it not distinctively 
human to develop fierce ingroup loyalties that lead to prejudice, 
contempt and war? Is it not possible that the burden of symboliza 
tion, social re^onsibihty and guilt may lead a person to depression 
an suicide? Suicide, along with all the other destructive patterns I 
nave menUoned, is distinctively human A philosopher who raises 
these quesuons would conclude, ‘No, you cannot derive the ought 
rom t e is of human nature What is distinctively human is not 
necessanly distinctively good " 

Let us look at a second attempt to achieve a naturalistic criterion 

0 norma ity In a recent book entitled Towards a measure of man, 
2u a mos prefers to start with the question, “What are the 

minimum conditions for survival? ® When we know these minimum 
con i^ions, we can declare that any situations falling below this level 
wm Jead to abnormality, and tend toward death and destruction He 
ca St criterion the ahworm and believes that we can define It, even 

1 we cannot define normality, because people in general agree more 
rea 1 y on what is bad for man than on what is good for him They 
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agree on the bad because all mortals are subject to the basic impera 
tive of survival 

The need for survival he breaks down into the need for growth 
and the need for soctal cohesion. These two pnnciples are the uni 
versal conditions of all life, not merely of human life Growth means 
autonomy and the process of individuation Cohesion is the basic 
fact of social interdependence, it involves, at least for human beings, 
initial trust, heteronomy, mating and the founding of family 

Halmos believes diat, by taking an mventory of conditions 
deleterious to growth and cohesion, we may establish the ahnorm 
As a start he mentions, first and foremost, disorders of child training 
“Continued or repeated interruption of physical proximity between 
mother and child,” he says, or ‘emotional rejection” of the child by 
the mother, is a condition that harms survival of the individual and 
the group In his own terms this first cntenon of abnormality lies 
in a “rupture in the transmutation of cohesion into love ” Most of 
what is abnormal he traces to failures in the principle of cohesion, so 
that the child becomes excessively demanding and compulsive Here 
we note the similarity to such contemporary thinkers as Bowlby, Erik 
son and Maslow 

Halmos continues his inventory of the abnorm by accepung syn 
dromes that psychiatrists agree upon For instance, it is abnormal 
Cmimical to survival) if repetition of conduct occurs irrespective of 
the situation and unmodified by its consequences, it is abnormal if 
one’s accomplishments constantly fall short of one’s potentialities, ^ 
is abnormal if one’s psychosexual frustrations prevent both growth 
and cohesion 

It IS well to point out that the basic functions of growth and 
cohesion postulated by Halmos occur time and time again m psycho- 
logical writing Bergson, Jung and Angyal are among the writers 
who agree that normality requires a balance between individuation 
and socialization, between autonomy and heteronomy There seems 
to be considerable consensus in this matter Let me quote 
Werner Wolff, one of the founders of this Society whose recent death 
has brought sorrow to us all 

‘When an individual idenufies himself to an extreme degree 
with a group, the effect is that he loses his value On the other hand, 
a complete inability to identify has the effects that the emironment 
loses Its value for the individual In both extreme cases the dynamic 
relationship between individual and environment is distorte n 
individual behaving m such a way is called neurone. In a norma 
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group each member preserves his individuality but accepts his role 
as participator also ” ^ 

While there is much agreement that the normal personahty 
must strike a serviceable balance between growth as an individual 
and cohesion with society, we do not yet have a clear criterion for 
determining when these factors are in serviceable balance and when 
they are not Philosophers, I fear, would shake their heads at Halmos 
They would ask, ‘ How do you know that survival is a good thing?” 
And, “Why should all people enjoy equal rights to the benefits of 
growth and cohesion? ’ And, ‘ How are we to define the optimum 
balance between cohesion and growth within the single personahty? ’ 

Halmos himself worries especially about the relation between ab- 
normality and creativity It was Nietzsche who declared, ‘ I say unto 
you a man must have chaos yet within him to be able to give birth 
to a dancing star” Have not many mentorious works of music, 
literature and even of science drawn their inspiration not from 
balance but from some kind of psychic chaos? Here, I think, Halmos 
gives the nght answer He says in effect that creativity and normality 
are not identical values On the whole, the normal person will be 
creative, but if valuable creations come likewise from people who are 
slipping away from the norm of survival, this fact can only be ac- 
cepted and valued on the scale of creativity, not properly on the 
scale of normality r r ^ 


Imbalance and Growth 

In this day of existentialism, I sense that psychologists are be- 
coming ess and less content with the concept of adjustment and, 
TOrrespondingly, with the concepts of "tension reduction,' "restora 
tion of equilibrium” and “homeostasis ” We wonder if a man who 
enjoys these beatific conditions is truly human Growth, we know, 
IS ue not to homeostasis but to a kind of ‘ transistasis ” And cohe- 
sion is a matter of keeping our human relationships moving, not in 
mere stationary equilibrium Stability cannot be a criterion of nor 
ma 1 ^ or stability brings evolution to a standstill, negating both 
grovv and cohesion Freud once wrote to Fliess that he finds 
moderate misery necessary for intensive work " 

re^arch inspired 1 ^ Carl Rogers is interesting in this con 
nec ion Une senes of patients manifested before treatment a zero 
corre auon etween their self image and their ideal self image Fol 
lowing treatoent the correlation was -f 34 — not high, but approach 
ing the coefficient of -f 58 that marked a healthy, untreated group 
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Apparently this magnitude of corrdation is a measure of the satisfac- 
tion or dissatisfaction that normal people have with their own per 
sonahties * A zero correlation between self and ideal self is too low 
for normality, it leads to such anguish that the sufferer seeks therapy 
At the same time, normal people are by no means perfectly adjusted 
to themselves There is always a wholesome gap between self and 
ideal self, between present existence and aspiration On the other 
hand, too high a satisfaction indicates pathology The highest co- 
efBcient obtained, 4- 90, was from an individual clearly pathological 
Perfect correlations we might expect only from smug psychotics, 
particularly paranoid schizophrenics 

And so, whatever our definition of normality turns out to be, it 
must allow for serviceable imbalances withm personahty, and be- 
tween person and soaety 


Approaches to Soundness 

The work of Banon illustrates an approach dear to the psychol 
ogist’s heart He lets others establish the criterion of normality-— or, as 
he calls it, soundness — and then proceeds to find out what sound 
men are like Teachers of graduate students in the University 0 
California nominated a large number of men whom they considered 
sound, and some of the opposite trend From tesung and experiment 
mg with these men, whose identiues were unkno™ to the m 
vestigators, certain significant differences appeared ^ For one t ing, 
the sounder men had more realrsuc percepuons, they were not thm™ 
off by distortions or by surrounding context in the sensory e 
Further, on check lists they stood high on such traits as 
pursuit of goals, persistence, adaptability and gorf nature 
Minnesota Muluphasic Personality Inventory thiy were high m 
equanimity, seIfKxinfidence, objectivity and vinli^ Their sell insight 
was superior, as was their physical health Finally, they came from 
Homes where there was Iitde or no affective rupture a n ng 
confirms Halmos' predictions . « 1 . 

Most authors do not have the benefit of professonal cons^s on 
soundness They simply set forth m a didactic manner the eunbutes 
of normality, or health, or soundness, or maturity, '?’lhe 

they see them Innumerable descnptive lists resu P 

simplest of these is Freuds he says the healdiy ^rson ^ 

to •love" and to "work” One of the most elaborate « 
schedule of qualities, which includes, among othets 
percepnon of reality, philosophical humor, spontaneity, detachment 
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and an acceptance of self and others Such lists are not altogether 
arbitrary, since their authors base them either on a wide clinical 
experience, as did Freud, or on a deliberate analysis of case materials, 
as did Maslow ® 

So many lists of this type are now available that a new kind of 
approach is possible — namely, the combining of these insightful in 
ventories From time to time I have assigned this task to my students, 
and while all manner of groupings and re-groupings result, there are 
recurrent themes that appear in nearly all inventories If I were to 
attempt the assignment myself, I should probably start with my own 
list of three criteria, published twenty years ago, but I would now 
expand it ’ 

The three criteria I originally listed were 
Ego extension — the capacity to take an interest m more than 
ones body and one’s material possessions The criterion covers, I 
think, the attributes that Fromm ascribes to the productive man 
Self^hjectifcaticm, which includes the ability to relate the feel 
mg tone of the present experience to that of a past expenence, pro- 
vided the latter does in fact determine the qualiw of the former Self 
objectificauon also includes humor, which tells us that our total 
honzon of life is too wide to be compressed into our present ngidi 
ties 

Unifying philosophy of life, which may or may not be religious, 
but in any event has to be a frame of meaning and of responsibility 
into which life's major activities fit 
To this inventory I now would add 

The capacity for a warm, profound relating of one's self to others, 
which may, if one likes, be called "extroversion of the libido” or 
Gememschaftsgefuhl 

The possession of realistic skills, ahilities and perceptions with 
which to cope with the practical problems of life 

A compassionate regard for all living creatures, which includes 
respect for individual persons and a disposition to participate in 
common activities that will improve the human lot 

I am aware that psychoanalysts are partial to the criterion of 
ego-strength a normal person has a strong ego, an abnormal person 
a weak ego But I find this phrase ill defined and suggest that my 
somewhat more detailed cntena succeed better in specifying what 
we T^n by ego-strength 
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they are good and that all people should have them? Before I at 
tempt to give a partial answer to our irritating philosopher fnend, let 
me call attention to one additional psychological approach 

Continuity of Symptom (tnd Discontinuity of Process 

I refer to a fresh analysis of the problem of continuity discon 
tmuity Is abnormality merely an exaggerated normal condition? Is 
there an unbroken continuity between health and disease? Certain y 
Freud thought so He evolved his system pnmarily as a theory oi 
neurosis, but he and his followers came to regard his formu ations as 
a universally valid science of psychology Whether one is n(^a or 
abnormal depends on the degree to which one can manage is re a 
tionships successfully Furthermore, the earlier enthusiasm of psy 
chologists for the normal distribution curve helped to entrench the 
theory of continuity The strongest empirical evidence in avor 0 
this view IS the occurrence of borderline cases Descnphve y * 
certainly a continuum we encounter mild neurotics, 1 

schizopnrenics, hypomamcs and personalities that are p » 
cycloid, epileptoid If scales and tests ate employed, ere 
gaps, scores are continuously distnbuted 

But-and let me insist on this point-this 
only to symptoms, to appearances The r 

underlying mese appearances are not continuous u’nnd its 

ample, a polar difference betiveen confronting the ^odd «nd lU 

problems (which is an intrinsically intnnsicallv 

escaping and withdrawing from the world Cwhich is an ^ 

unwholiome thing to do) Extreme 

stitute psychosis But, you may ask, do not we all 0 s 

Yes, we do, and what is more, escapism may no on y P 

creation but also have a certain constructive however only 

daydreaming The process of escape can be ha^ ess, g^uism 

if the dominant process is confrontation 0 | 

spells disaster In the psychotic, this p^ess has e ppe 
the normal person, confrontauon has the up^r an ^ ^ 

FoUo^vl^g this line of reasoning ^ve can f 
mtnnsically generate abnormality, and those ^ 

The Brst list deals with catabolic funcuons, I uould mention 
Escape or withdrawal Oncluding fantasyj 

Repression or dissocjanon „,,„„,luation. reaction 

Other “egoJefenses" including rationalization, 
formauon, projection and displacement 
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and an acceptance of self and others Such lists are not altogether 
arbitrary, since their authors base them either on a wide clinical 
experience, as did Freud, or on a deliberate analysis of case materials, 
as did Maslow ® 

So many lists of this type are now available that a new kind of 
approach is possible — namely, the combining of these insightful in 
ventones From time to time I have assigned this task to my students, 
and while all manner of groupings and re-groupmgs result, there are 
recurrent themes that appear in nearly all inventories If I were to 
attempt the assignment myself, I should probably start with my own 
list of three critena, published twenty years ago, but I would now 
expand it ’ 

The three criteria I origmally listed were 

Ego extension — the capacity to take an interest in more than 
one’s body and one’s material possessions The criterion covers, I 
think, the attnbutes that Fromm ascnbes to the productive man 

Self-ohjectification, which includes the ability to relate the feel 
me tone of the present experience to that of a past expenence, pro- 
vided the latter does in fact determine the quality of the former Self* 
objectification also includes humor, whitm tells us that our total 
honzon of life is too wide to be compressed mto our present rigidi- 
ties 

Unifying philosophy of life, whidi may or may not be religious, 
but in anv event has to be a frame of meaning and of responsibility 
into whicn life’s major activities fit 

To this inventory I now would add 

The capacity for a warm, profound relating of one’s self to others, 
which may, if one likes, be called "extroversion of the libido" or 
Gemeinschaftsgefuhl 

The possession of realistic skills, abilities and perceptions with 
which to cope with the practical problems of life 

A compassionate regard for cdl living creatures, which includes 
respect for individual persons and a disposition to participate in 
common activities that will improve the human lot 

I am aware that psychoanalysts are partial to the criterion of 
ego-strength a normal person has a strong ego, an abnormal person 
a weak ego But I find this phrase lU defined and suggest that my 
somewhat more detailed criteria succeed better in specifying what 
we mean by ego-strength 

The weakness of all inventones, including my own, is that the 
philosophers persistent questions are still unanswered How does 
the psychologist know that these qualities compnse normality, that 
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competence of psychology to solve That moral philosophers have 
not agreed among themselves upon solutions is also true, but we 
gladly grant them freedom and encouragement to continue their 
efforts , 

At the same time, the lines of research and analysis I have here 
reviewed are vitally related to the philosopher’s quest Alter all, it is 
the psychologists who deal directly with personalities m t e c imc 
and laboratories, in schools and industry It is they w o gat er t e 
facts concerning normality and abnormality, and tty to weave em 
into their own normative speculations A fact and a mora 
tive are more closely interlocked than traditional on e 

may think Among the facts that psychology can offer are the Jol 
lowing 


Investigations have told us much concerning otouo- 

human needs and motives, both conscious and unconscio , ^ 
mg of these needs into the broad caiegones of powt an , , ^ 
helpful Much is known concerning the pathologies r j 
ftuLuon and imbalance of these needs It "'ould k ^rd to 
moral philosophers to write imperatives m total i eg 

"““we know much about chtldhood condmons that prrJjs^^ 

toward delinquency, prejudice and mental disor^r 

do well to east hi7 mperatives tn terms 

mg I can suggest, for example, that the ahsmct ‘"F" 

for persons should be tested and formulated from po 

t^rrff eompatative work o-en - 

philosophers give due weight to this wwk ^/«tin]fKn in co- 

While l\ave not yet mentioned the ^ today 

operatton with cultural anthropology, has a fair y ^linoimalitv We 

cf the role of culture in defining and 

know the incidence of !»)<:•’“'* m some cultures but 

We know what conditions are labeled abn accuraev, 

regarded as normal in others Wc a^ all cultures- Tlicsc 

•hose conditions that arc considered abnoima philosopher 

facts are high!, relevant to ihc dcl.bcrauons V 

FoUowmg the lead of Halmos. wu ol'in- 

chologists and sociologists know muclt about the cono 
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Impulsivity Cuncontiolled) 

Restnction of thinking to concrete level 
Fixation of personality at a juvenile level 
All forms of rigidificadon 

The list IS not complete, but the processes in question are intnnsically 
catabolic They are as much so as are the disease mechanisms re 
sponsible for diabetes, tuberculosis, hyperthyroidism or cancer A 
person suffering only a small dose of these mechanisms may appear 
to be normal, but only if the anaholtc mechanisms predominate 
Among the latter I would list 

Confrontation (or, if you prefer, reality testing) 

Availability of knowledge to consciousness 
Self insight, with its attendant humor 
Integrative action of the nervous system 
Ability to think abstractly 

Continuous individuation (without arrested or fixated de 
velopment) 

Functional autonomy of mobves 
Frustration tolerance 

^ “Ikd processes, or mechanisms, are 
not m all cases logically parallel But they serve to male my pomt- 
that normality depends on the dominance of one set of principles, 
abnormality upon the dominance of another The fact that all normal 
,1,^^^ occas^ally afflicted with catabolic processes does not 
normal life is marlced by a preponderance of 
catabdic ° nnctions, the abnormal by a preponderance of the 


Conclusion 

threaH^fn^T''’ l gather together all these divergent 

us try to do position tenable for psychology today? Let 

of mnrli should make a deep obeisance m the direction 

cannot cnKrp y and gracefully concede that psychology by itself 
in tellinn ® Problem of normality No psychologist has succeeded 
whv I man Ought to seek good health rather than ill, or 

Nor can nc ^ ^0 our goal for all men, and not just for some 

rnav K#* ° ogists account for the fact that meritorious creativity 

■npr^nn Tvf if the Creator himself is by all tests an abnormal 

P ese and a variety of other conundrums he beyond the 
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various ends are achieved Conceivably the moral law could be 
written in terms of strengthenmg anabolic functions m oneself and 
in others, while fightmg against catabolic functions 


It is true that the preferred method of moral philosophy is to 
Work ‘ from the top down ” Apnonsm and reason are the legitimate 
tools of philosophy Up to now, this method has yielded a wide 
array of moral imperatives, including the following So act that the 
maxim of thy action can ^come a universal law Be a respecter of 
persons Seek to reduce your desires Harmonize your interests with 
the interests of others Thou art nothmg, thy folk is everything 
And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and wth 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind . . and thy neigh^r as thy 
self 


We have no wish to impede diis approach from above, for we 
dare not block the intuitive and rational springs of ethical theorj' 
But — and this is my pomt of chief insistence— each of these moral 
imperatives, and all others that have been ot wdl be devised, can 
and should be tested and speafied with reference to the various forms 
of psychological analysis that I have here reviewed By subnuttmg 
each imperative to psychological scrutiny, we can tell whether 
are likely to comprehend the pnnaple offered, whether and in what 
sense it is within their capaaty to follow it, and what the long run 
consequences are likely to be We will also leam whether 
agreement among men m general, and among therapists and other 
melionsts, that the imperative is indeed good 

One final word My discussion of the problem of normality 
and abnonnality has, in a sense, yielded only a niggardly solu^n 
I have said, m effect, that the entenon we seek has not jet Wen 
discovered, nor is it likely to be discovered by psychologists worung 
alone, nor by philosophere working alone The cooperation o t 
IS needed Fortunately, psychologists are now beginning to ask pm o- 
sophical questions, and philosophers are begmning to ask psjoiolc^i 
cal questions Working together, they may ultimately formulate the 
problem anght — and conceivably solve it 

In the meantime, the work I have reviewed m this es«y repre- 
sents a high level of sophisucauon, far higher than that which pre- 
''ailed a short generation ago Psjchofogists who, in their teaching 
and counseling follow the lines now laid down will not go far wrong 
m guiding personalities toward normality. 
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dmdual and group survival While these facts in themselves do not 
tell us why we should survive, they provide specifications for the 
philosopher who thinks he can answer this nddle 

Still more important, I think, is the empirical work on con 
sensus that is now available We have noted Barron's method of 
determining the attributes of men judged to be "sound as dis 
tmguished from those of men judged to be "unsound ” While the 
philosopher is not likely to accept the vote of university professors as 
an adequate definition of soundness, he might do well to heed 
opinions other than his own 

Another type of consensus is obtamed from the inventories pre- 
I^red by insightful wnters These authors have tried, according to 
their best ability, to summanze as they see them the requirements of 
normality (or health, or maturity) They do so on the grounds of ex 
ensn^ e^erienw As we survey these inventories, we are struck 
o y t eir verbal differences and by an underlying congruence of 
meaning that no one has yet succeeded fully m arnculatmg Here 
balk at accepting consensus, yet he would 
private reasoning against the conclusions of 
— than^he and probably more clinically experienced 

them™ m’’! ^ “ '''Tlore the goals of psycho 

” mplied m leading therapeutic systems If he 
mioht CMS writings of behavioristic therapists for example, he 

(the ability to cope mth 
theranv rl 1 pttucipal goal Those who advocate non directive 
^em 8“ Shrunk The desideratum for Gold 

for Franltl ^ self actiiaUzation, for Fromm, fToduchvity, 

Each ^ ogo^httapists, tneantngfulness and responsththty 

thlch^rte^^'T',"’ ■" preponderant emphasi 

the Pood wau P°i constitutes for him a definition of 

emplases diffpr°n d personality While the 

these critprin T*? there seems to be a confluence of 

vast nver together, they remind us of the tributaries to a 

shane TTi^c the less unified for all its variety of source and 

overlook uence is a factor that no moralist can afford to 

esses in disunction between the anabolic and catabolic proo 

Instead nf of personahty represents a fact of importance 

mipht do J 11 product of acuon, the moralist 

might do well to focus his attentioiT upon the processes by which 
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Circles of interest and the resolution 
of conflict 


Under the leadership of Pitinm A Soroim, a group of scientists held a 
symposium at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology m the fall of 1957 
Their essays dealt with the relationship between vanous sciences and the realm 
of values 

The following essay was prepared for this occasion and makes a bnef 
reference to others in the symposium 

Modem psychological research supports the principle of maximum 
inclusion of interests,” which is the subject of this essay The pnnciple has 
been championed hy many philosophers from antiquity to the present p 
®nd investigations conducted m industry, in the clasaoom, in therspy^jn 
settmgs where conflict is studied— give empirical support to this centra 
iiQpeiauve 

The essay svas first published m New kfiowhdge »» human values, edited 
^>y Abraham H Maslow, under the tttle "Normative compatfbdity m tbe 
bght of social science" Ci 9 S 9 ) 


Several distinguished saentists have made the point th , 
though moral values cannot be derived from namral data or 
science, they can in some sense be validated (connime ° , 

confirmed) by the activity of saence This point has n 
hy both natural saentists and soaal scientists I find mys i 
agreement , , i 

Likewise, I agree with Maslow when he says that t e ^ 
dating capacity of soaal saence is still somewhat fee ® , , 

^d methods are coarse and imprease One critic comjp 
^lal saence is nothing but journalism without a date 
®ver that may be, I offer this essay m support of the propo 
niodem social science, for all its imperfections, 
selecting from among the moral imperatues presen us 

philosophers as guides to social policy It ^n do “ ^ 
t%t broad types of ethical theory in the light of our 
®age of human nature and human coHeennUes e^^dence 

By way of illustration, and without offenng e , 

this time, let me mention some of the broad types o 
i6^ 
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Personahty and Social Encounter 
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know a good deal about the interests of men — about the motwes that 
are likely to come into conflict withm the individual or between 
persons or groups of persons 


Desires Versus Demands 

While our present interest is m validatable moral theory, not 
in motivation, let me refer to one relevant finding concerning motiva 
tion, which comes from industnal research Summarizing a num 
her of studies of motivation and morale in industry, 1 ert con 
dudes that workers have in effect, two primary sets ot ^i^teresK 
They want ego-recognitio« — a broad motivational 
includes credit for work done, economic secunty, praise an y 
other means of building selfesteem But they also, • j 

gently, want affiliation with the group— ^ dimension t a 1 
pleasant relations with the foreman, a sense 1 

work and, above all, the satisfacuon of conducting ,vithin 

terms of the values and normative expectations prevailing wtmn 
the group of co-workers ^ , t. vi . fnrm 

The point is important In mdustry, and pro 
of human association, men wish to preserve their ® relations 

self love — and simultaneously wish to have warm, a Hatred 

With their fellows No one seems initially to wan . 1 1 g^ec- 
grows up as a consequence of blocked seli-esteem an 

It has been further discovered that high are 

and successful relations can be achieved only w e 
discovered that permit the adequate expressive 
interests on the part of all partiapants again 

human relations in industry teaches this lesson o\ ^ 

— in terms of labor-management counals, 8 ™^P » nhilosoph> * 

fining of foremen and basic changes m pf punish 

In former days industry ran almost ^nwely 

ment— or, we may say, subtracuon Wor junne the hours 

'^P their identity, their pnde, their social imp •q-hf. ^vholc man 
Aey u ere earning a living * 1 '®^“)' now haic 
goes to ivork" Realizing this fact. '"^Zgh improved 

counselors on personal and familj problc participating m 

wmmunication the indnidual is guen a me intecraicd, 

k.s dcstin> His pnvatc hfc and his , 

*he interests of management and empio} ,,,op,3 is achics'cd 

greater degree than formerl) I am not sa) mg 
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that seem to fare badly when they are exposed to social scientific 
analysis 

Theories of renunciation or asceticism, to give one example, 
mahe the error of assuming that men seek a life that is one-sided 
rather than one that is full and abundant According to this view, 
morality is largely a matter of repression or negation — a denial of 
much or most of man’s endowment for growth We cannot, of 
course, deny that this path of life, with its implied beatific vision, 
may be well suited for a few, but it is doomed to failure if it is pre- 
scribed for the masses of mankind 

Authontanan morality, of which we have seen much in our 
day, defines goodness merely m terms of obedience The adult, with 
all his potentialities for growth, is kept at the childhood level While 
It is easy for many people to adopt the authontanan code in order to 
“escape from freedom,’ the result, we know, is stultification, tyranny 
and war— -and thus the destruction of virtually all values 

Legalistic theories prescribe morality m terms of "thou shalts" 
or thou shalt nots ’’ The psychological error here is that the letter 
of the law, being inflexible, does not guide men m the novel and 
chanemg encounters of daily life 

Utopian theories are inept, not because they counsel perfec- 
tion all morality does that — but because they plot no pathway 
from today’s quandaries to the ultimate beatituae they depict 

Utilitarian ethics — in fact every version of hedonisTW— fixes 
mens minds on a will-o’ the-wisp Happiness can never he a tangi- 
e goal. It an only be a by product of otherwise motivated activity. 
We may add that, in the mid nineteenth century, ethical hedonism 
Uawsez was given an explicit trial m the social policies of 

ntain and Amenca, where it succeeded m creating moral dilem- 
mas, not m living them Its failure was experimentally demon* 
srate , much as the failure of authontanan morality has been 
demonstrated in out own day. 

WiA these negatue examples before us, we may asl what type 
o ct iia iheon does social science find most congruent with recent 
human nature and on human aggregates? 
nciorc answering this question, let us remind ourselves that 
a It cones of moral conduct have one pnmarv purpose thej set 
before us some appropriate formula for handling conflict— conflict be- 
tween warring interests in one individual, or conflict among indi 
viduals In testing rival ethical thcones, therefore, it is necessary to 
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the going was tough, how much did it help you to think that 
couldn’t let the other men down?” approximately two-thirds said that 
It "helped a lot” Thus the affihabve motive, even under extreme 
stress, seems to hold twice as many men to their task as oes t e 
motive of hate The point to note is that an enlargement ot interest 
systems to include one’s comrades is, even in the time 0 p ysic 
combat, a natural bent of man ,, . , 

Successful psychotherapy offers a basic illustration 0 ^ 

ciple The most elementary formula for encouraging a pa en 
assure him that 'lots of people suffer from your ™ 

patients brighten when they know that they are imt ® 
misery Such assurance does not, of course, solve t e p 
lem, but even this imaginative integration ^ self-cen 

tul Tine neuroses, weteow, are best deBned as 
letedness No therapist can cure a phobia, P J ^ 

hostility by subtraction He can assist the pa’'ant ° ^ factor 

system and outlook that will blanket or absorb the gi-vavs along 
The successful resolution of social conflict proce ^ p 

the same lines Take the issue of desegregation, a proWem^^ot 

first magnitude not only in this country but in pronncial 

On the social level, it is a matter of bringing y^lxits On 

interests m line with more inclusive national a jJqo). of indi 

the personal level, it is a problem of enlarpng r-j—uJa that se- 
viduals who live now according to an 1 gl^mned people 

cures for them selfesteem at the expense 0 mclusne unit 

At present, these individuals are willing to 0 majont)'; 

With the federal majonty in this country or wi {, their 

nor Will they form inclusive units with the g j m their 
midst They are not able even .0 resolve the moral Alem^^^ 
own breasts In all directions the pnnciple 
At the moment this particular pro em 
United States and m South Africa Althoug „ 5 q far as 
to diagnose the situation in detail, let me say Mj,[,onalist Part) 
South Afnca IS concerned, the chief ''^=^“‘‘S„sult 

go\emment, morally and politically, hes in 1 s rnastcr group 

*0 Bantu peoples concerning ^ masters three to one, 
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in industry, but only that experimentation has already gone far 
enough to demonstrate the validity of ethical theory that advocates 
the resolution of conflict through the harmonious integration of in 
terests 

This approach to morality does not aim at the reconciling of 
conflicting demands Demands ate usually nothing more than ways 
and means prematurely conceived to be the only channels for the 
realization of desires All theones of the enlargement of interests 
stress the distinction between demands and desires — that is to say, 
between instrumental and intrinsic values — and insist that the moral 
individual himself must at every step distinguish between his de 
mands and his desires E B Holt calls the process dtscnminaUon, 
Ralph Barton Perry calls it reflection ® 

To illustrate the distinction, let us borrow a classic incident from 
Mary Follett * It seems that, in a certain part of Vermont, dairy 
farmers who lived up the hill from the railway station and those who 
lived down the hill from the station both claimed the tight to un 
load their milk supply first at the platform Their demands were 
irreconcilable, and for a long time a feud prevailed Finally they per 
ceived their error Their root desire was not, as they thought, to 
unload first This was a demand The underlying desire of each 
faction was that it not be kept waiung Profiting from this dis 
criminative insight, they joined forces on a Saturday afternoon and 
lengthened the railway platform Thereafter they were both able to 
unload ' first ’ 

Although the illustration may seem a bit pat, it does contain the 
paradigm for moral action Two or more conflicting sets of ap- 
parent purposes collide They are analyzed reflectively and so purged 
of preconceived ways and means The root-desires themselves are 
then brought to fulfillment through the invention of a larger frame 
work, which renders them compatible In Weisskopf's term, a 
union tipivard is achieved 


The Principle of Enlargement of Interests 

Wartime research is filled with examples of our principle Let 
me cite one study, drawn from Stouffer’s investigation of the Amen 
can soldier ® Men in combat, we should expect, would show the 
rnaximum of destructive, self preserving motivation A number of 
them were asked, “When the going was tough, how much were you 
helped b) thoughts of hatred for the enemy?” Roughly a third said 
such thoughts helped a lot ” But when they were asked, “When 
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age has taken bits of conversation from his home and school and 
fitted them to this own affective self centeredness 

Only at the ages of ten and eleven do we find that decentenng 
has made appreciable progress Egpcentncity begins to give way to 
the principles of reciproaty and mclusion The child 0 t^ or 
eleven understands his dual membership m a smaller an ^ 
political unit He also gives fewer personal reasons tor is a ^ 
attachment to his homeland Swit 2 erland now ecomes . ® , ,, 
of the Red Cross it is the country without war 
understands that members of other countnes ate as attacked to me 

own lands as he is to his this is is capabfc 

nitive reciprocity does not necessanly mean that th 

of seeing good m all the peoples he knows abou cronn 

despise them Whether the child outgrows bis a , 

cialism along with his cognitive provincialism seems 0 pe 

on the atutudes he learns from his parents , 

Now, this study teaches us certain ° "/ean,enng 

shows that maturation and time are needed to ac Further, 

from the unit of self to a progressively 
this process may be arrested at any stage along Jr 

Its affecuve aspects It is significant that Piaget gn , j,,, possi 

his children, at least up to fourteen years of 8 Dccentcnng 

lihty of membership in any '“Pf " JT^OTsIlf as belonging 

has not reached the point where the child feels „-3,nK none 

to the European region or to the United “ ‘ manhind 

mentions his membership in the inclusne ^ plsee 

Even If, m later years, such a cogmuve be 

the chances are that the corresponding alfcctive 8 

lacking We may then say that adults m a , . thresh 

completelj decentcred Cognitively they ma> 

old it supranational chambJrs, but affectively they fail 

Resolniig Intematwnal Conflicts adults 

A stud) conducted m Belgium by dc Bic show 


ore concerned with identification ai^s na jj,jpfn3iional 

those of a higher lc%c! of education ha\c i nation siinp*) 

^ationships Membership m an) unit wtg -mblerns be handled 
not a pwTholocJcal rcaht) Let intcrnatio leaders then* 

our leaders ley saj ’ But most. ■•'OOS^”" b^,md the 
«lves lack affecuve, or even cognitive, decenienng 
Sphere of purcl) national interests. 


boundaries. C'cn 
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tion and politics, so that there is no legal opportunity to become 
acquainted And, needless to say, the precondition of all normative 
compatibility is communication 

Both South Africa and the United States are exciting test cases 
for social science at the present time, the one following officially a 
policy of excluding interests, the other an official policy of inclusion 
The world is watching the outcome 

We could pile up evidence from areas of conflict I have not 
yet touched upon — from family, classroom, neighborhood, munia 
pality and deliberative assemblies But I shall limit myself to one 
question that cuts across all these areas how far is it possible for 
people, especially for children, to learn the moral principle of dis 
crimination and inclusion? 


The Process of Enlargement tn Childhood 

A study by Piaget and his associates is enlightening® These 
investigators find that chddren aroimd six and seven years of age, 
Geneva, are unable to think of themselves as 
hoth Genevese and Swiss Given a crayon and asked to draw two 
circles, one for Geneva and one for Switzerland, they ordinarily 
ruaw the aides side by side They insist that if they are Genevese, 
they cannot simultaneously be Swiss As for foreign lands, the chil 
dren suffer from even greater cognitive impoverishment Concern 
mg Italy they know only that their father visited Italy, or that an 
aunt c^es from there Even loyalty to the homeland does not yet 
exist The child s affective reactions are wholly egocentric I like 
Lausanne because I ate chocolate there I like Bern because my 
unc e ives there In Piagets term these children have not yet 
commenced the process of decentering from the unit of self to 
any larger social unit 

Ages ei^t and nine are transitional Although the child draws 
^ wr Geneva properly inside the aide for Switzerland, he 
SI as 1 oilty translating spatial enclosure into terms of social 

^closure He may say, for example, I m Swiss now, so I can't be 
eneiese any longer’ True, the concept of the homeland is gradu 
a y growing, but in a self-centered way The child says I like 
bwitzerland because I ^vas bom there ’ As for foreign lands, he 
knows of their existence but commonly views them with scorn The 
French are dim , the Americans want war, and people living in other 
lands all wish, of course, that they were Swiss The child at this 
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(though evaluative studies of this policy seem to show somewhat less 
gam than we might hope) We note progress against illiteracy 
progress that eventually may establish a firmer ground for coramu 
nication International meetings of saentists and other s o ars are 


progress that eventually may establish a firmer ground tor com 
nication International meetings of saentists and other s o ars are 
all to the good, so, too, the Olympic games But perhaps our ^ 
j i_ -vC and discussion that our 


to the good, so, too, the Olympic games But perhaps our ^ 
gam is the widening circle of enlightenment and discussion a 
common problems have evoked 

Returning to Piaget’s research for a momrat, we can y 
say of the average adult that cognitively and affective y ^ 
tentially capable of considerable decentenng The averag 
no difficulty at all thinking of himself as a mem er a on ^ 

same time of his family, neighborhood, town, state an n r 

the way he manages to inldude hrs church, lodge nendsh.p 
circles ^The principle is thus established that 
clash so long as they allow for the maximum possi conflict 

smaller loyJties T^ble, to be sure arises 
at the same level a bigamist cannot comfortably jj 

between two wives, nor can a traitor serve J? p,ejjng process 
clearly within the capacity of men to continue t , gjn 

illustrated by Piaget's children and to go vve y 
pmcally we can point, as Sorokin and ^ „ Unfortunately* 
viduals who have already realized this capa y 
tliey are sull relatively few m number positne 

Nothing that I have said is intended scientists 

values of nvalry, or of pnde in ones km an , against their 
struggle vigorously to P™''® **'^\'^^^p''onoyaIty tofaence as a 
opponents, but they do so within the frame o X ^ pg^tion regu 
whole What is good in free enterpnse One s pnde in 

lated by common loyalty to the rules ® ^-»ttitude of ‘let both 
one’s way of life is not incompaaUe wtn an conflict 

grow together until the harvest.’ To ' ..rupele, to surMve is 

IS the essence of existence — that to live is . ^ struggle but to 

to conquer — we reply that we aim not to ^ .1 sumv-al m 

establish It within a framework that will ac literal sense. 

3 fully human sense, not to extermination m 


Preparing the Indmdual 

The root of the matter, of coursi^ hfS m t ® pf •'cognitn’c 
dujduals mentality Psychologists today * rivalry mthm the 

style” Now, the stjle of mind tind of 

constraints of potenual inclusion is marlvCd y 
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In Its Tensions and technology series, unesco has recently pub- 
lished a volume entitled The nature of conflict, surveying much rele- 
vant research In summing up the results, R C Angell concludes 
that interacting nations will enjoy peace only when they become 
parts of a social system that embraces them ® It is not necessary to 
destroy national loyalties, only to include them In Angell’s words, 
‘The social system which is painfully coming to birth will grow out 
of national states, but their structures will not be annihilated m the 
process J C Flugel has made the same point “We must probably 
agree that intra group behavior is on the whole far more moral than 
inter group behavior, and in so far as the latter is moral it is often 
because the groups in question are for certain purposes themselves 
members of a larger group, so that it can at bottom be reduced to 
behavior of the intra group variety ’ ® 

Such conclusions are based on a considerable amount of histon- 
and contemporary research This research, broadly speaking, in 
dicates the relative futility of the moral creeds and strategies that 
L authoritarian, hedonistic, legalistic or utopian To 

abolish war, some of these theones have said Let us give up our 
preju ices, our malice and our fear Let us remove hamers to trade, 
0 communications and travel Let nations surrender land, money, 
aspirations, armaments, pride and sovereignty Though it is neces- 
say that some of these subtractions take place, they will not do so 
e approach is negative Each and every local interest, deplored 
y us as ma mg for international discord, serves a legitimate purpose 
w long as no social system exists to transcend nationhood To state 
fnr ® °g^^3lly, individuals who favor the conditions making 

^ SO becausB they have no embracing circle of loyalties or 
these present conditions maladaptive 
nF Conflicts of value are never solved by the process 

conip< or defeat, nor by the double-edged subtraction that 

and decentenng through a process of inclusion 

Tnnra^!.«°^*^ii subtractive, auihontanan, legalistic and utopian 
TTio IT view with hope certain signs of progress 

oF ^ ^^ons, of course, is organized for the express purpose 

Tn,A conflict through Ae enlargement of interest systems 

,1 s major actn ities seem for the present to be hopelessly blocked 
) oen cring on national interests There are even signs of regress 
in e present violent upsurge of national, religious and linguistic 
provwiahsm So we must count our gams humbly evidences of 
regiona grouping and of increased student and personnel exchanges 
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Similar and therefore not incompatible Hence, I advocate cross 
cultural invesugations that wll compare men's motives in many 
lands, but always with a view to distinguishing their root desires 
from their demands , , ,, . 

Third how can we develop symbols of inclusion that wi as 
children, and atizens, and statesmen to look beyond the ° 

egocentricity? Without images it is impossible to 
Our symbols today are overwhelmingly 

continue to view our membership arcles, as did Piagets c i ’ 
lying side by side, not as concentric We have few ° , 

elusion, but even if effective supranational sym os ^ nrnonp 
would have no magic property Men’s choices can ,„_^,nyolves 

sequences they have known, and so our ° ^ill en 

also the giving of expenence, especially m chil oo , 

Urge the^cognmve style and turn the mind automatically toward 
flie integrative mode of handling conflict rnneemme 

, Fmoliy continued philosophical research IS needed ^ 

the principle of enlargement of interests ^ familiar theme 

tion of abilities, interests and purposes is, of cou , and 

rn philosophies as diverse as those of Plato Spmo , » 

Perry — to name but a few What phil^phy « interest can 

aid of social science, is to specify which inclusiv m edu 

^sthe achieved by which available technique^! 
cauon and in statecraft Philosophy has the f ^ 

reSning the principle and examining V brought under our 

apply I am aware that not all conflicts ac is one of re- 

formula Yet the philosophical task, I am con ’^^1 ,nclusion 
finement, not of refutation, for the princip e support 

has the overwhelming testimony of social scien 
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It does not msist upon the absolute validity of its equations it prefers 
a way of life without prescribing it for all, it possesses humor it 
maintains its loyalties within an expanding and yet discriminating 
frame Its judgments are tentative, its religion heuristic, its ultimate 
sentiment compassion There are people with this outlook, and it is 
they who, in this period of rapid social change, give the world such 
stability as it possesses Our problem is to mcrease their numbers 
On this particular problem I shall say only one thing at this 
time The cognitive style I have defined is the precise opposite of 
the prejudiced style of life The past decade or so has produced 
hundreds of studies of the sources and correlates of prejudice If 
the prejudiced style of life can be learned — and certainly it is not 
innate — then surely the tentative style (in Gandhi s term the eqtit 
vitnded outlook) can also be acquired There is no simple formula 
for teaching it, but the books lie open for those who can adapt cur 
rent resear^ to educational policy for the home, school and church 
In the home there is much to be said for the method of the family 
conference wherein all the members, from the oldest to the articulate 
youngest, can seek a rational, inclusive plan for the fulfillment of 
their interests In schools I suggest that we discard if necessary up to 
10 per cent of the present content and replace it with suitably 
chosen ins^ction and experience m the principle of integration of 
interests The lesson should include classroom and playground ac- 
tivities, as well as studies in neighborhood, national and intemauonal 
cxpenments m inclusion In my opinion our knowledge to date war 
rants this deliberate change m educaUonal policies 


Final Word 

But, of course, our knowledge, solid as some of it is, has many 
e ciencies Let me conclude by stating explicitly four imphca 
tions of my remarks for a possible research program 

irst at the level of the individual person, we need to know 
much more atout the frame of mind that I have called tentative or 
cquimin e , for to me it seems to be the very essence of altruism 
esea y Sorokin and by Maslow has given us valuable insights, 
but much more of the same order is needed 

Sccwia a problem of joint concern to psychology, anthropology 
and philosophy confronts us The moral guideline we have laid 
down requires discrimination between root desires and demands, 
Mtween intnnsic values and instrumentals It seems probable that 
the root-desircs (not the demands) of men in all countries arc very 



CHAPTER 12 


The psychology of participation 

Amencan psychology bears the stamp of Amencan democracy Its 
assumptions its directions of research, its applications are consonant with the 
American creed We cannot escape this value frame, nor do we wish to do 
so On the contrary, it is a valid concern of psychology to identify those 
qualities of a citizen which prepare him to play his role m a participant 
democracy 

This essay is the chairman’s address to the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, delivered at Columbia University m September 1944 
and published m the Psychological Renew C*945) It hears an Author’s 
Note 

"Were it customary for the Chairman to dedicate his address 1 should 
offer my remarlcs in honor of John Dewey He more than any other scholar, 
past or present, has set forth as a psydiological problem the common man’s 
need to participate m his own destiny ’’ 

John Dewey has shown that psychological theoncs are pro- 
foundly affected by the political and social climate prevailing m any 
given time and place For example, an aristocracy produces no psy- 
chology of individual differences, for the individual is unimportant 
unless he happens to belong to the higher classes * Dualistic psy- 
chology flourishes best when one group holds a monopoly of social 
power and wishes to do the thinking and planning, while others re- 
main the docile, unthinking instruments of execution * And apolo- 
gists for the status quo are the ones who most readily declare human 
nature to be unalterable 

"Tbs. liUiraate tc£iig<i of tha stand patter ux every £eld>" he de- 
clares, “ . has been the notion of an alleged fixed structure of 
mind ’’ * It was no accident that ps)chological hedonism flounshed as 
a justificauon for nineteenth-century Jmssez fmre, or that reflexology, 
blended with dialectical matenaltsm, dominated Russian ps)choIogy 
after 1917 All of us watclied with dismay the abrupt perversion of 
German ps) chologica! science after 1933^ With such evidence be- 
fore us, can we doubt that Amencan ps}choIogy too bears its own 
peculiar stamp of political and soaal dewndenej ? 

It IS not my purpose to dctciminc whether soaal and economic 
determinism has been dcasne m the history of psjcholog), or 
181 
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alien and were promptly subjected to a strenuous course m Amencani 
zation Feelings of wnenation, for example, were promptlj dubbed 
outlandish Innervation would do, feelmgs were de trop Ideo-niotor 
theor) armed and, though given a hospitable welcome bj James, 
made little headway Ideas, as the sovereign source of movement, 
smacked too much of the divine nghts of Herbart When ideas 
were offered to Amencan psjchologists, they commonlj replied 
“Keep them stimulus and response do quite nicelj, thank j-ou ” 
Empathy amved m a portmanteau packed m Mumch It was em 
bedded in a whole self psjcholog) and m an epistemology of Meissen 
xon fremden Ichen Everything went mto the ash can, save only a 
greatly oversimphfied version of what Lipps originally mtended 
Motor mimicry was all we wanted What would we be doing wath a 
“mental act that held a guarantee of the objectivnty of our knowl 
edge”? 

Importations m the psychology of thought were so roughly 
handled that they scarcely survived at aU What was unanschauUch 
in Wurzburg became anschaulich at Cornell To think without im 
ages seemed mildly treasonable, but to thmk vnth them gradually be- 
came unpatnouc Better to dunk with our larynx hands and vis 
cera — or better still, in recent years, with our acdon currents To 
explain volition m Wurzburg, an impalpable decision factor, a Be 
vmsstheit, was needed But it all became so muc h sim pler in Berkeley 
— a mere matter of rat vibnssae quivermg with VTE at a choice point 
m a maze 

Other transformations were equally drastic. Of the coimtless 
dimensions for the study of personality proposed by Stem, the IQ 
alone was picked up Wertheimer diM perplexed by the selective 
attention Amencans were paying to the visible, tangible portions of 
his work^ The entire Geistesunssenschaft is known in this country 
chiefly through an absurd bttle pencil and paper test leadmg to the 
inevitable profile Small wonder Hiat Spnoiger exdaimM, “Die 
grosste Gefahr Deutschland s ist die Amenkamsierung ' ® 

One might think that phenomenology, since it denves from Akt 
psychology, might take hold m this country But mental acts are 
not popular, it is motor acts that count Or one might suppose that 
Amencans would take to tnlentionahty, a concept dealing with the 
onentation of the subject toward an object from which cme might 
predict his future acuon But such a concept is still too subjective, it 
IS hard for us to even understand what it means Attitude we will 

admit if It can be operationally defined— but intenuonality is just 

too Central European 
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alien and were promptly subjected to a strenuous course in Amencani 
zation tedmgs of mnervalion, for example, were promptly dubbed 
outlandish innervation would do, feehngs were de trop Idea motor 
theory arrived and, though given a hospitable welcome by James, 
made little headway Ideas, as the sovereign source of movement, 
smacked too much of the divine rights of Herbart When ideas 
^ete offered to American psychologists, they commonly replied, 
Keep them stimulus and response will do quite nicely, thank you ' 
arrived in a portmanteau packed m Munich It was em 
bedded rn a whole self psychology and in an epistemology of Wtssen 
von fremden Ichen Eveiything went into the ash can save only a 
greatly oversimplified version of what Lipps originally intended 
Motor immicry was all we wanted What would we be doing with a 
mental act that held a guarantee of the objectivity of our knowl 
edge”? 

Importations m the psychology of thought were so roughly 
handled that they scarcely survived at all What was nnamchauhch 
m Wurzburg became anschmilich at Cornell To ibink without im 
ages seemed mildly treasonable, but to think with them gradually be 
came unpatriotic Better to think with our larynx hands and^ vis 
Cera— or better still, in recent years, with our action currents To 
explain volition m Wurzburg, an impalpable decision factor, a Be 
'Wussthett, was needed But it all became so much simpler in Berkeley 
■^a mere matter of rat vibnssae quivering with VTE at a choice point 
m a maze 

Other transformations were equally drastic Of the countless 
dimensions for the study of personality proposed by Stem, the IQ 
alone was picked up Wertheimer died perplexed by the selective 
attention Americans were paying to the visible, tangible portions of 
his work ^ The entire Geistesvnssenschaft is known in this country 
chiefly through an absurd little pencil and paper test leading to the 
inevitable profile Small wonder that Spranger exclaimed, Die 
grosste Gefahr Deutschland s ist die Amerikamsierung ’ ® 

One might think that phenomenolc^, since it derives from Akt 
psychology, might take hold in this country But mental acts are 
not popular, it is motor acts that count Or one might suppose that 
Americans would take to intentionahty, a concept dealing wth the 
orientation of the subject toward an olyect from which one might 
predict his future action But such a con<»pt is still too subjective, it 
Is hard for us to even understand what it means Attitude we will 
admit — if It can be operationally defined — but intentionalitj is just 
too Central European 
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whether the facts about human nature must be true regardless of 
pohuco-ethical frame that we may hold Dewey boldly declares that 
democracy and sound psychology are forever coextensive, that it 
IS impossible to have one without the other He would frankly banwh 
all psychological postulates that are not democratically onented 
Alluring as this whole problem is, let us limit our consideration to 
one distinctive, culturally conditioned feature of American psy 
chology 

A Motorized Psychology 

The genius of American psycholc^ lies in its stress upon ac 
tion — or, in slightly dated terminology, upon the motor phase of the 
reflex arc Of all the schools of psychological thought we might 
name only behavionsm, m both its muscle-twitch and its operational 
versions, is pnmanly American Functionalism is American 
than German or British) chiefly m its motor emphasis Capacity 
psychology and mental testing in America deal pnmanly with ac- 
complishment, activity and perfonnance The individual difference 
that are said to be a typical Amencan interest have to do chiefly with 
measurable operations We seldom record, for example, an indi 
vidual s unique and subjective pattern of thought life ^ 

Of the many potential lines of development laid down in James s 
Principles over fifty years ago, the threads that were picked up were 
the radical motor elements In the hands of Holt, Washburn and 
Langfeld, they led to a motor theory of consciousness, m the hands 
of Dewey, to a psychology of conduct, adjustment and habit James 
himself established pragmatism, a doctnne that invites attention al 
most exclusively to the motor consequences of mental life When 
James waxed ethical, as he frequently did, his moral advice was 
generally If you really care about something, you should do some- 
thing about It Even Josiah Royce, whose thought is often said to 
be the opposite of James’s, agreed Clike a good Amencan) with his 
emphasis on action Loyalty, said Royce, ‘ is complete only in motor 
terms, never in merely sentimental terms It is useless to call my feel 
mgs loyal unless my muscles somehow express this loyalty 
Nobody can be effectively loyal unless he is highly trained on the 
motor side ® 

Returning on every ship from Europe, m the first decades of this 
century, were fresh young Amencan Doktoranden Their intellectual 
luggage was filled \vith European theories and concepts But when 
unpacked at our motor mmded laboratones, these importations looked 
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Ho\\ to pennit such helpful motor activity m a classroom where 
fift) pupils are busy leammg is a large-sized pedagogical problem 
TTie chief source of the ^problem of disaplme’ in schools,” says 
Dewej, ‘is that the teacher has often to spend a larger part of the 
time in suppressing the bodilj actiwbes" of the children ** The 
situation IS wholly abnormal Ae teacher tries to dnorce bodily ac- 
ting from the perception of meaning, yet the perception of mean 
ing IS mcomplete without full manipulation and adequate bodily 
moiemait 

hlemory for matenal learned m «:hool and college is notonously 
poor, so poor that educators are forced to console themseli es with the 
wistful adage that education is 'uhat you ha\e left when you have 
forgotten all you learned in school” Perhaps a few studious am 
tudes, a few analy bcal habits are left, but should content disappear 
from the mind as rapidly as it does^ We inow that content acquired 
through personal manipulation does not seem to evaporate so rapidlv 
I recently ashed 250 college students to wnte down three vwd mem- 
ones of meir schoolwork m the eighth grade Aftenvard I had them 
mdicate whether the memories invoKw their own active partiapa 
bon m the ev ents recorded Were they leadng poduone, talking 
playing, argumg, or were they passively listening, vvattmmg, not 
overtly inviMved? Three-quarters of the memones were for situabons 
in which the subject himself was acbvely pamapating, even though 
the percentage of bme actually spent xn parnapanon in the average 
eighth grade room must be small 

We may menbon also the problem of voluntary control A 1 
though America has contnbuted little enough to the psychology of 
vohbon, what it has contributed is typical — namely, toe Bnding of 
Bair^ and others that a large amount of excessive, and apparently 
fuble, motor involvement is necessaiy before one can gam control 
voluntarily over a limited muscular segment of the body We know 
that a considerable overflow of effort is needed before fine skills can 
be difi^erenuated, and before the mdindual can develop any sabs- 
fartory degree of self-determinabon 

In the realm of modem therapv, self propelled acbvaty plavs an 
increasing part as the "Rogers tedmique' h^mes more and more 
widely applied** Analogously, the Kenny treatment for mfantde 
paralvsis requires the pabent to take more and more responsibility 
and to he more and more acbte Othenvise, it is discovered, the 
suggestions gi'^n by the therapeubst will not accomplish their pur 
pose ** Angyal refers to the universal experience of psvchiatnsts that 
healihv ideas can be easily conveyed to the pabent on the intellectual 
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In short, we Amencans have motorized psychology Our theories 
of human nature transform meditative functions into active func- 
tions The process clearly reflects the demand of our culture that 
inner life issue quickly and visibly into tangible success — that clos 
ures be reached both overtly and swiftly 

Do I seem to deplore the one-sid^ness of our approach? I do 
not mean to Quite the contrary it is our way of going at things 
Our preference for action, for objectivity, has carried us to new levels 
of attainment and will cany us still further In the future, European 
models will be followed even less than formerly What we produce 
must be indigenous within our culture and must harmonize with our 
active orientation Especially in soaal psychology, I think, our den 
vations from Europe are virtually at an end What may have been 
valid in Wundt, Durkheim, Le Bon, Tarde and Pareto will find 
better expression in the fresher, behavioral approach of Amenca 

It wall do so, that is, if our psychology of social action expands to 
give fuller play to the activities of the total organism than has been 
customary in t^e past Even though subjective categories do not ap- 
peal, we need to find better ways of linking our psy^ology of action 
to the central regions of personality Up to now, little progress has 
been made in this direction 

Motor Activity and Higher Mental Processes 

True, Araencan psychologists have to their credit the discovery 
that motor activity plays a pivotal role in higher mental functions 
Take, as an example, learning we have repeatedly insisted that 
learning is not passive absorption but an active response In the 
classic expenment by Gates, learning scores jumped loo per cent 
when four fifths of the subject’s time was devoted to recitation rather 
than to passive reading® Haggard and Rose, reviewing many learn 
mg studies, including those that have to do with the simple condi 
tioning of reflexes, report that in all cases learning seems to be fa 
cihtated if the subject himself overtly takes part, perhaps by turning 
the switch that rings the conditioning bell, or by drawing a line to 
accompany the apparent movement of the autokinetic phenomenon, 
or even by clenching his fist while memorizing nonsense syllables 
These authors generalize these studies under a Lmv of Active Partict 
jfation ' When an individual assumes an active role in a learn- 
ing situation Ca) he tends to acquire the response-to-be-leamed more 
rapidl), and (b) these response-patterns tend to be more stabl) 
formed, than when he remains passive 
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namely, the distinction between mere acttvtty and true, personal 
^arttctpation ^ 

Before we examine this distinction as it affects psychological 
theory and practice, I should like to point out that the selfsame dis 
Unction occurs in the economic and social life of the common man 
Take, for example, Citizen Sam, who moves and has his being m the 
great activity wheel of New York City He spends his hours of un 
consciousness somewhere in the badlands of the Bronx He wakens 
to grab the morning’s milk left at the door by an agent of a vast dairy 
and distributing system, whose corporate maneuvers, so vital to his 
health, never consciously concern him After paying hasty respects to 
his landlady, he dashes into the transportation system, whose me- 
chanical and civic mysteries he does not comprehend At the factory 
he becomes a cog for the day in a set of systems far beyond his ken 
To him, as to everybody else, the company he works for is an ab- 
straction He plays an unwitting part m the ‘creation of surpluses', 
and, though he doesn’t know it, his funous activity at his machine is 
regulated by the 'law of supply and demand,” the availabih^ of 
raw materials’ and the prevailing interest rates ' Unknown to mm 
self, he IS headed next week for the ‘surplus labor market " A union 
official collects his dues, just why, Sam doesn't know At noontime 
that corporate monstrosity, Horn and Hardart, swallows him up, 
much as he swallows one of its automatic pies After more activitj in 
the afternoon, he seeks out a standardized daydream produced in 
Hollywood to rest his tense but not efficient mind 

Sam has been active all day, immensely active, playing a part in 
dozens of impersonal cycles of behavior He has brushed against 
scores of corporate personalities, but has entered into intimate rela 
tions with no single human being The people he has met are idler 
gears like himself, meshed into s) stems of transmission and far too dis 
tracted to examine any one of the cycles m which they are engaged 
Throughout the day Sam is on the go, implicated in this task and that 
— but does he, m a psychological sense, forUetpate m vhat he is 
doing? Although constantly task-imolved, is he eser really ego-tn 
xolved? 


This problem is familiar to all of us, and one of the most si^ 
nificant developments of the past two decades is its entrance into both 
industrial and social psychoI<^ The way the problem has been 

formulated by industrial psychologists IS roughly this the individuals 

desire for personal status is apparently msatiaolc Whether wc say 
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level without the slightest heneHt accruing The difficulty is to 
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that he longs for prestige, self respect, autonomy or self regard, a 
dynamic factor of this order is apparently the strongest of his drives 
Perhaps it is an elementary organismic principle, as Ang)al''^ and 
Goldstein^^ would ha\e it, perhaps it is, rather, a distillation of more 
primitive biological drives, with social competitiveness somehow 
added to the brew For our purposes, the distinction does not matter 

The industrial psychologist has discovered that when the work 
situation in which the individual finds himself realistically engages 
the status seeking motive — when the individual is busily engaged in 
using his talents, understanding his work and having pleasant social 
relauons with foreman and fellow worker — then he is, as the saying 
goes, “identified with his job He likes his work, he is absorbed in 
It, he IS productive In McGregor’s term, he is industrially active 
That is to say, he is participant 

When, on the other hand, the situation is such that the status 
motive has no chance of gearing itself into the external cycles of 
events, when the individual goes through motions that he does not 
find meaningful, when he does not reali^ participate — then come re- 
bellion against authority, complaints, griping, gossip, rumor, scape- 
eoaUng and disaffection of all sorts The job satisfaction is low. In 
McGregors term, under such circumstances the individual is not 
acuve, he is industrially reactive 

In the armed forces, m federal emplovment, in school systems, 
the same principle holds Ordinarily, those at the top find that they 
ave sufficient ctmprehension, suffiaent responsibility and sufficient 
persona status They are not the ones who gripe and gossip It is 
the lower downs who indulge in tendency wit against the brass hats, 
comp ain, go awol, become inert or gang up against a scapegoat 
n 3C ua combat, all the energies, training and personal responsibility 
o w ic a soldier is capable are called upon, egos are engaged for all 
ey are vvorth Men are then active, they have no time to be reac- 
“'^6 nor have they reason to be 

r analysis as correct, the problem before us is 

V 0 er e immense amount of reactivity shown in business offices 
n actones, m federal bureaus and in schools, can be reduced, as it 
IS w en men at the front are using all their talents and are partiapat 
mg to the full m hf^and death combat 

e we learning some of the conditions in which reactivity does 
decline Friendly, unaffected social relations are the most indis 
pensable condition Patronizing handouts and wage-incentive sys 
terns alone do not succeed Opportunities for consultation on per 
sonal problems are, somewhat suipnsingly, found to be important, 
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with the deeper layers of personahty or whether their voting is, so to 
speak, a peripheral activity instigated perhaps by fanfare or by local 
bosses It would not be hard to prove that participation in political 
affairs, as well as m industrial, educational and religious life, is rare 
In this respect, most people resemble Citizen Sam 

Two social psychologists have concerned themselves deeply with 
this problem They see that increasingly, since the days of the mdus 
tnal revolution, individuals have found themsehes in the grip of 
immense forces whose workings they have no power to comprehend, 
much less to influence One of the writers, John Dewey, states the 
problem this way "The ramification of the issues before the public 
is so wide and intncate, the technical matters involved are so speaal 
ized, the details are so many and so shifting, that the public cannot 
for any length of time identify and hold itself It is not that there is 
no public, no large body of persons having a common interest in the 
consequences of social transactions There is too much public, a 
public too diffused and scattered and too mtncaie in composition ^ 
Dewey spent many years seeking remedies for this situation 
Chiefly he laid emphasis upon the need for face*to-face association, 
for evolving democratic methods within school and neighborhood so 
that citizens may obtain in their nerves and muscles the basic ex 
penence of relatmg their activities in matters of common concern 
oome political writers, such as Mary P FolJett,*® have held that the 
solution lies in reconstituting political groups on a small enough 
scale so that each citizen can meet face-to-face ivith other members 
of a geographical or occupational group, electing representatives who 
'vill in turn deal face-to-face with other representatives Though the 
town may no longer be the best unit for operation, the spirit of the 
town meeting is thus to a degree recaptured "Demc^acy, says 
Dewey, "must begm at home and its home is the neighborly com 


munity r 'r 

Central to Dewey’s soluuon also is freedom of publicit) lo 
obstruct or restrict publicity is to lumt and distort public opinion 
The control of broadcastmg and of the press by big advertisers is an 
initial source of distortion Other groups need freer venti ation or 
their wews m order to reduce ngidity, hostility and reactivity 
The second soaal ps)cho!ogist, F Allj^rt, state e pro 
rather differently He asks how an individua enmehed "^‘hin in 
numerable cycles of acuwty, all imposed upon bin from wit 01^ 
retain his integrity as a person Like Sam, he fin „^rn 

countless corporate machines State, count) an «•<- 

mental systems affect him, as do economic tycle, t e impe 
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for and against the trust fund, while the cotton stood m the fields At 
this point, the schools asked to be allowed to go picking and to use 
the money for school impro\cments This request was granted, and 
soon church groups, recreational soaeties and other community units 
showed themselves eager to go on the same basis The project was a 
success 

What we learn from this study is that self interest may not ex 
tend to include an object so remote and impersonal as a community 
trust fund, but may readily embrace school improvements and church 
and recreational centers For most people there is plenty of ego- 
relevance to be found in teamwork, provided the composition of die 
team and its identity of interest are clearly understood Thus Amen 
cans will endorse international cooperation in time of peace C^nd 
war), provided they continue to see its relevance 
to their own extended egos, and provided they feel that in some way 
they themselves are participating in the decisions and activities en 
tailed 


Nearly everyone will bear testimony to the superior satisfacuon 
that “ihes from successful teamwork as contrasted to solitary achieve- 
ment Membership m a group that has successfully braved dancers 
and surmounted obstacles is a membership that is eco-involved, and 
the egos in question ate not parasitic but soaahzed 

byproduct of patticipation, as I am using the 
wT'cl „ ^ eduction of stereotypes Sam's mind, we can be sure, 
tranen ° Stereotypes concerning the dairy company, the 
and corporation tor which he works 

of hie ® federal regulations that determine much 

nothing of the tabloid conceptions begotten in 
nlovmp f ^ advertisers If he really participated in his em 

union " ’ u Company,' of surpluses and of labor 

unions would become realistic ^ 


Participant Democracy 

eliPiwJ^tl? ^ Presidential election, only about three in every five 
begone in ^ SO ro the polls In a primary, the ratio is more likely to 
particinatinn voting is the irreducible minimum of 

once in fnnr ^ 'tical democracy People who do not vote at least 
rl °oriparticipant, those who vote only 

m a presidential election— that is to say, at least a third of all voters 
are scarce y etter off If we wished to complicate matters, we 
mig as w et er those who go to the polls are really participating 
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Second potentially the individual is a member of many, many 
publics, defined as groups of people having a common interest — as, 
for example, voters, motorists, veterans, employers, consumers or 
coreligionists 

Third no public includes all of an individual s interests 
To these facts, we add our earlier conclusions 
Fourth activity alone is not participation Most of our fellow 
atizens spin as cogs in many systems without engaging their own 
egos even in those activities of most vital concern to them 

Fifth when the ego is not effectively engaged, the individual 
becomes reactive He lives a life of ugly protest, finding outlets in 
complaints, m strikes and above all in scapegoating In this condi 
tion he is ripe prey for a demagogue whose whole purpose is to focus 
and exploit the aggressive outbursts of nonparticipating egos 


ToT.vard a Solution 

It is risky indeed to suggest m a few words the solution 
an immense social problem Certainly it will require the combined 
efforts of educators, statesmen and scientists to rescue the common 
man from his predicament But, from our preceding discussion, one 
line of thought stands out as particularly helpful 

Is It not true that all of us find coercive demands upon our mo or 
systems imposed by the corporate cycles in which we move, ^ 

without serious frustration resulting? Speaking for mysel , on y 
outer layers of my personality are engaged m my capacity as aut^ 
mobile owner, insurance holder, Blue Cross member, consumer 
clothing and patron of the local transit system Per aps s ou 
more interested in these cycles but one must choose, and ot er t mgs 
are more important to me In this age of specialization, a o 
Willing to delegate expert functions to experts We simp y canno 
bothered about the innumerable technical aspects of living l a 
not our speaalty In matters of broad political or ethica po ^ 
mg, the story is different we cannot so easily avoid r®sponsibiliW 
Political reforms making possible good schools recreation 
are presumably the concern of all people Nationa ^ icy in 
a lasting peace is a matter of great moment for eac one 
even among these broad social and political issues n 
excite me more than others . . ,n 

Thus I cannot share Dewey's dismay at our ai 
numerable self conscious publics wherever t ere are formmg 

ests These publics need operate only on the broadest policy formmg 
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terns known as private enterprise, conscription in wartime and social 
security So, too, do city transportation, milk production and deliv- 
ery, consumption, housing and banking But he does not alFect them 
How can he? 

F H Allport points to an inherent contradiction that seems to 
he in Dewey’s position The latter hopes that the individual will 
participate in every public that his own interests create m common 
with others That is to say, Sam should join with others who are 
affected by the same municipal, banking, transportation, feeding and 
housing cycles Together they should work out common problems 
But Sam would be a member of hundreds of segmental types of 
public, and in dashing from one “common interest meeting to an 
mher, he would not find his interests as an individual truly fulfilled 
He would still be a puppet of many systems As complexities increase 
under modem conditions, total inclusion of the personality in spe- 
cialized publics becomes increasingly difficult to achieve 

Like Dewey, F H Allport has given various suggestions for the 
solution of the problem, but chiefly his emphasis has been upon the 
creation of a scientific spirit in the common man, encouraging him to 
call into quesuon the corporate fictions and the sanctity of the eco- 
takes for granted By question 
^ g the transcendental reality commonly ascribed to nationhood, to 
consumer competition and to institutional fictions, and by substi 
die matenals affecting his life, the 

temanv?,?™? ^ “ “8''='= “"'y ‘>1 

more arrive ^ analysis of the behavioral environment and 

to oiitrr n *cipation in reshaping it is to give way progressively 
leader Th h^in’ c" discipline and dependence upon the 

anstL 1 and now withm each of us The 

effmtfai “™P'“''y >n ‘he social sphere is either renewed 

nf in^iTf ^cipation by each one of us, or else a progressive decline 
elitP tVi unquestioning masses, submitting to government by an 

mon man 


threads of this problem, we are con 
fronted with the following facts 

A Since the industrial revolution, there has been increasing 

1 ^ ^ t e part of the ordinary citizen in comprehending and 

affecung the forces that control his desuny 
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What, concretely, are the roles that psychologists will play m this 
process^ Several can already be fairly well defined 

To those who serve in some consulting or guidance capaaty, 
Citizen Sam will come as a client He will have this symptom or that 
— perhaps resentment, depression, bewilderment or apathy Among 
college students, one study suggests that 20 per cent are apathetic, 
complaining that they have no values whatever to live by It calls 
for great therapeutic skill to lead such clients to commit themselves 
unreservedly to something I have suggested that a balanced per 
sonality needs deep-rooted participation m all or most of the six 
spheres of value political, economic, recreational, religious, educa 
tional and domestic But commitments cannot be too comprehen 
sive It IS not politics or economics as a whole that evokes participa 
tion, but merely some one limited and well defined issue m t e tota 
sphere The democratic personality needs to influence 
all of the factors that influence him m representative fields ot tiis 


activity ,13 

The consultant may go one step further Sam should not only 
feel that he is a ciUzen participating at crucial points in common 
activities, he should be onenied as well, toward the inner ^ses su 
as will occur in middle age, when his vitality recedes and 
activity can no longer be sustained when he faces old age an 
Itself 'sam, if I may put it this way, needs to find that metaphors and 
images are ultimately more important than motor gyra 
consulting psychologist has responsibility for encouraging j 
richness in personality For, in the broader sense, 
tends beyond the days when active ciuzenship is possi S 

needs to be wholesomely attached to life, even a er e cy 

'^''°InSnd psychologists and group workers have already J" 
rewarding line of work m educafing management, ^7“ r* ™ 
ployees about the condiuons that mcrease 

ucipation in the job The same of effort is also ^W^n^S 
m other directions, especially m recreauonal an 

As teachers, both in college and in “,"‘ 7 ’ Ae propers^ of 
to do in encouraging the participation of th p & ^ 

science itself The layman now finds it Ld 

science Dazed by the benefits of television * 
vitamins, all of which regulate his life he stan contact 

cheers as the procession of science goes by 
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level, and a relatively few members of a group can often serve ade- 
quately as representatives of others who are like-minded I do not 
mean that a few pubhc-spinted atizens should do all the work There 
should be wider distribution of responsibility But talents differ, and 
what warms one ego chills another 

Assuming that the major fields of activity open to all normal 
people are the economic, the educational, the recreational, the politi 
cal, the religious and the domestic, we might assert that a healthy ego 
should find true participation m all of them Or, allowing one blind 
spot to the bachelor, the constitutional hater of sports or of politics 
and the agnostic, there is still need for a balanced diet of participa 
tion in, say, five fields 

Against some such norm we might test our present situation Do 
we find Citizen Sam truly partiapating m some one political under 
taking) In some one of his economic contacts — preferably, of course, 
in his job, where he spends most of his time? Is he really involved in 
s(me religious educational and recreational pursuits, and m family 
attairs? If we find that he is not actively involved in all these areas of 
participation we may grant him a blind spot or two But unless he 
IS in some areas egoengaged and paruapant, his life is crippled and 
nis existence a blemish on democracy 

In brief, it is neither possible nor desirable that all of our actm 
nes and contacts in out complex social order should penetrate beneath 
But unless we try deliberately and 
brnad ” 1 ^ destmies at certain points, especially where 

policies are concerned and in some of the other rep- 
Jbm b f democratic personalities We 

tionatcTmlXancn ^<>“'=‘7 undergoes propot 


New Directions for Social Psychology 

emnb'!!,l“”’r PO"!'. "ly Contention is that the earlier 

cbanoinrr ° *"®rican psychology on motor activity as such is now 
POGC °n” “pw ego-immlved participation As time 

befwpGn TTirT^* niark increasingly the essential differences that exist 
f-bf at the surface level and that initiated at 

nnr rtprS ^ ^ petsonality To do so will not be to abandon 

^ ^ocial climatc in which we work Quite the 

contrary at last the genius of American psychology will be brought 
into line with the century of the common man ^3 ^ 
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tion It will elevate its conception oF human nature, an event, we can 
be sure, that will at last gratify the man in the street 

In focusing upon problems of participation social psychology 
will also be advancing democracy, for, as Dewey has shown, the task 
of obtaining from the common man participation in matters affecting 
his own destiny is the central problem of democracy. 
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with the material from which his life is fashioned Exhibitions, 
demonstrations and simplified experiments will help him under 
stand But the layman needs even more he needs to know how to 
control the applications of science While bestowing upon him 
many blessings, science has also given its bounty to tyrants and to the 
self appointed elite, with the result of fabulous fortunes for the few, 
slums and squalor for the many, violent wars and suffering beyond 
^durance The common man has not chosen these consequences 
He was never consulted, was never participant in euiding the appli 
cations of science 


Half a century ago, psychologists characteristically ascribed to 
the personality certain governing agencies the will, the soul, the 
self, the moral sentiments or some other ruling faculty Subsequent 
ernphasis upon the motor processes, especially m America, resulted in 
a kind of entropy for personality Being deprived of its self policing 
functions, personality seemed to dissolve into endless cycles of motor 
activity controlled by stimulus or by habit Like a taxiib, Its succes 
sive excursions had little relation to one another Then, gradually, 
some principles of self regulation returned to psychology, a bit timidly 
Iwmeosti^s ^ under the guise of mtegratton, Vigilance and 

Ego functions too, were introduced, to provide for a recentering 
‘^1 increase in its stability Ego-functions, as I 

nf sewhere, are of many kinds and the ego is susceptible 

♦ nitions Perhaps the most important distinction con 
s reac ive ego-functions, which are resistant, contrary and 
clamorous, as opposed to active ego-functions, which find full expres 
participating, the individual dis 
^ occupational manipulations grow meaningful, his com 
tpTPct ^ ^°ntacts are understood and appreciated He becomes in 
terested in shaping many of the events that control his life 

Jcipation, as opposed to penpheral motor activity, sinks a 
rpnfroi” °i ^ subjective regions of the personality It taps 

va ues Thus, in studying pattiapalion, the psychologist has 
an approach to the complete persoiT ^ ^ « 

an om movement, derived from the senson motor layer of the 
p reona ity, has tM long been our paradigm for the behavior of man 
ai s o raw Ae essential distinction between aimless activity and 
par cipation The concept of random movement denies dignity to 
human nature, the concept of participation confers dignity As 
American psychology increasingly studies the conditions of participa 
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tion It vvill elevate its conception of human nature, an event, we can 
he sure, that will at last gratify the man in the street 

In focusing upon problems of participation social psycholog) 
will also be advancing democracy, for, as Dewey has shown, the task 
of obtaining from the common man participation in matters affecting 
his own destiny is the central problem of democracy. 
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CHAPTER 13 


A basic psychology of love and hate 


The human hunger to give and to receive love is insatiable No one ever 
feels that he can love or he loved enough Yet this root fact of human nature is 
seldom aclcnowledged or studied by psychologists 

The present essay attempts to explain the curious neglect It ermines 
the evidence and proposes a theory to advance our understanding of affiliative 
motives and of their pathological distortion into hate 

OngmaDy an address at the Conference on Educational Problems of Spe- 
cial Culture Groups, held at Teachers CoUege Columbia University, in 
tember 1949, the essay was pnnted m its present form m xp ora ons 
altruistic love and behavior, edited by Pitinm A Sorokin 


While it « meviuhle that self love should 
active m every man, it is not inevitdb e, 
far from necessary, that it should 


A persistent defect of modem psychology 
a seiious study of the afEIiative desires an P concern 

betngs If I ai not mistahen, only *Te somewhat 

mg 3ieir nature have been ^ters who postulate a 

abortive One is the approach of thos ^,5 ],„le 

gregarims instinct This palhd '“^"McDougall and Trotter, led 
more than a name and, at the hands ot i | Brmsh chauvin 
nowhere m parncular except into a cu 

ism The other approach IS that of Fmud^^ 

e“£trr^la‘ae:fSe:^^^^^ 

eros and agape, knew enough to avoi 

The “Flight from Tenderness" 

t j Urrvtu have side-stepped the proh- 
Why psychologisB, by and question Ian Sutoc 

lems ot human attachment is an int^ B beheics dial, m 
speals ot It as their ‘flight from otencacted and delil^ 

repudianng theology, modem "’^^J^uonships in life so strongly 
erately blinded itself to the tender letationsi 
199 
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emphasized by Chnstianity ' Somehow it feels more tough minded 
to study discord The scientist fears that, if he looks at affiliative 
sentiments, he may seem sentimental if he talks about love, he may 
seem emotional and if he studies personal attachments, he may ap 
pear personal Better leave the whole matter to poets, saints or the 
ologians 

Besides overreacting against theology, the psychologist has, of 
course, a well grounded suspiaon of hypocrisy and of rationalization 
Protestations of friendliness, he knows, do not always signify fnend 
liness, they are often a mask for more basic conditions of bitterness 
fear of appearing pious is not altogether a matter of 
yielding to a currently fashionable scientific taboo He knows the 
error that lies in rationalized accounts of human motivation 

there is yet another reason, still more fundamental, for this 
Hight from tenderness Desires for affiliation are— as I shall try to 
show— the inescapable groundwork of human life As such they are 
quite naturally overlooked for normally we do not perceive ground 
work at all, we notice only the superimposed figures TTie white 
page ot the book I am reading fails to interest me, it is merely the 
necessarv ground for the black type that I perceive And is it not 
always the waterspout, rather than the otherwise calm surface of the 
Si* attention? Alfred North Whitehead has pointed 

-ilwi ° words with which to describe what is 

alvvays with us we tend to take the ubiquities of our lives for granted 
and never feci the need to discuss them It is for this reason, I think, 
ynnP.1 attention to the prior state of concord that alone 

discord Even the expressions of the human face 
a whnlli ? principle I am discussing the emotion of love bnngs 
contncfr^ neutral ^t to the musculature of the face By 

fhp J®^^°risy and hate arc well figured expressions In 

or%tnr?t, and to fix 

feciifin ® rnanifestations of intolerant^ and hate than the mam 
testations of love and tolerance these are taken for granted 
hv thi< cones of motivation, ps) chologists have been misled 

o ’Rnre-ground relationship They see antagonism as more 
Sno^nn. y^ wiH-and. of course, it is Hostile 

hie if» ike emotions, stimulating to the possessor and visi 

cTKf Vi.if Frustration and aggression interest the psvcholo- 

■' I'n^capablj Le that 
ifTiliiMv#' rt Its vciy existence from the prior groundwork of 
"'■I''’ ■' “ ''■“T’') one first 

annot hate For hatred is an emotion of protest, directed 
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always toward real or imagined obstructions that prevent one from 
reaching objectives that are positively valued — that is, loved 

The Trend tn Research Ttndtngs 

Although psychologists are backward in their conceptualizations 
of the affihative needs of mankind, they have recently shed consid 
erable empirical light on the nature of these needs Modern tech 
niques of research in the study of human relations are being profit 
ably employed in many different kinds of groups — in the classroom, 
in the community, in industry It is pleasing to watch the results of 
research converge A common thread seems to run through every set 
of findings, before long, we may hope, this thread will lead to uni 
fymg theory 

In industnal research, investigations have been particularly 
fruitful They have made it clear that management has been guilty 
m the past of disastrous blunders in its relations with employees 
For one thing, management formerly assumed that men could be 
best motivated by fear and punishment If employees came late to 
work fines were levied if tney spoiled material or disobeyed rules, 
they paid more fines Afraid of losing their jobs, they toed the line 
at the command of foremen who, more likely than not, were satu 
rated with an authontanan view of their own status The policy 
worked so badly that industnes began to give rewards and to make 
concessions But these inducements had the flavor of patronage and 
raised the workers’ expectations, rather than their morale Psycho- 
logically, the blunder was that the rewards did not grow directly out 
of the workers’ own activity, but were arbitrary' in character, being 
conferred by the employer rather than generated by the work proc- 
ess Rest penods, bonuses and badges are extrinsic to the work sifua 
non Industry then tried to improve matters through time and mo- 
tion studies, but such efficiency management' does not touch the 

efficiency and personnel departments until the plant developed a 
Goliath of bureaucracy — all to no avail Industnal relations were not 
improved 

Then came the modem penod of research It did not take long 
to discover the source of the trouble Workers, it turns out, like joIk 
that are free from condescension and o\erclosc supervision, gi\e free 
play to their talents, gi\e credit for work done, allow them to par 
ticipate m deasions affecting ihemseKes, bring together small teams 
of congenial co-workers and permit personal growth and advance- 
ment 
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Whether investigations are conducted in factories, in business 
offices, in schools, in camps or m the armed forces — the same pattern 
of findings always emerges People want to remain integrated hu 
man beings in a work situation, as well as at home It is the whole 
individual who goes to school, to work or to war He desires con 
genial, informal relations with his fellows and wants to participate 
in his own destiny And he will not for long tolerate patronage 

The common thread that emerges seems to have two interwoven 
strands People in any form of human association wish to preserve 
their self esteem — their self love, if you wish — and simultaneously to 
have warm, affihative relations with their fellows. No one seems 
initially to want to hate But hatred, none the less, grows up in many 
lives as a consequence of blocked self esteem and blocked affiliation 

I dip again into research Siouffer’s extended study of the mo- 
tivation of soldiers in combat m World War II revealed that the 
affihative motive, even under extreme stress, seems to hold twice as 
many men to their task as does the motive of hate The only reported 
form of help that exceeded the desire not to let other men down was 
‘ three quarters of the soldiers reported that prayer 

helped a lot — and prayer obviously reflects some deep affihative 
Ccertamly not a destructive) desire * 

For the moment, these few examples drawn from modem re- 
search may serve our purposes * They indicate that men are basically 
eager for friendly and affihative relations with others, provided these 
rehticms preserve their own sense of integrity and self esteem Thus 
a double finding must be taken into account in our theorizing peo- 
ple want close, warm, loving relationships with their fellows— but, 
at the same time, they are exceedingly sensitive to slights to their 
amcntr^opre Indignity to one’s self esteem quickly generates hatred 
1 1 fc^’ then, IS our dilemma neither our economic nor our po- 

ntical hte is arranged to accommodate this dual pattern of need 
cept in Imited ways, chiefly within the family, opportunities are 
not provided for the expression of the craving for love — to give and 
to receive Nor is the maintenance of self respect a serious concern 
ot our economic and political msUtutions Since the affihative needs 
are so badly met, we must not be surprised to find reactivity, hos 
tihty and an^ty as the most common by products of our social re- 
lationships Though people want love above all else, prejudice and 
hostility take command of their lives One study establishes the fact 
that grou^p prejudice is an appreaable factor in the mental life of 
perhaps four fifths of the Amencan population * Yet the affihative 
need remains somehow basic 
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Such being our quandary, it behooves us to study far more 
closely than we have in the past die place of love and hate in hu 
man personality, and to pay particular attention to the swift and easy 
manner in which hostility comes so readily to take over the manaee 
ment of a life ° 


The Nature of Love and Hate 

Up to now, It IS the philosophers who have formulated our 
major theories of Jove and hate We think first, of course, of Em 
pedocles, the pre Socratic, who tells us that love and hate are cosmic 
forces — the only cosmic forces that exist They act upon the material 
elements of the earth, from which they fashion harmonious and m 
harmonious creations From the time of Empedocles onward, we 
find the history of philosophy haunted by the dialectic of love and 
hate Always hate has been regarded as a less desirable emotion than 
Jove, as a disruptive and dangerous emotion unless mastered When 
the Chnstian religion came along, it gave absolute sancuon to love 
and absolute dissanction to hate Perhaps it was the very seventy of 
this sanction that led science, as Sutde suggests, to avoid the subject. 

Though many philosophers have emphasized equally, as did 
EmpedoeJes, the forces of Jove and of hare in the process of Me, 
there is a distinct tendency among many of them to regard hatred 
and Its attendant aggressions as somehow more fundamental The 
influential Hobbes did so To him, mortals are by their very nature 
impelled to seek honor, precedence glory We are driven above all 
else by 'a perpetual and restless desire of power after power that 
ceaseth only in death ’ This ‘ state of nature’ leads all men to ag 
gress against each other, to condemn their fellows and to find them 
offensive Hate, aversion and suspicion are far more easily engen 
dered than are love and loyalty, for are not man’s two fundamental 
passions vainglory and fear? To be sure, laws, customs and religion 
may keep an uncertain and uneasy control over us by invoking fear, 
but against this restraint our vainglory presses hard Since, according 
to Hobbes, everyone wishes others to v^ue him as highly as he does 
himself, a cycle of fierce compeObon is inaugurated Men are truly 
equal in one respect they are all highly saUsEed wth themselves. 

A more modem writer, the French biologist Felix Le Dantec, 
goes still further he declares egoism to be the only keystone in our 
social edifice He who professes fondness for his feJJotvs is a hypo- 
ente Machiavelh, La Rochefoucauld, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
all see irrevocable egoism in human nature For them, only one form 
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of love ultimately exists — self love If this basic assumption is sound, 
the outlook for improving human relations is dim Rationalize our 
self love as we will, we remain frauds Human relations cannot be 
improved, they can only be prettified 

Now, nothing could be more important than to know whether 
this view of human nature is nght or wrong Some moralists, of 
course, have declared it wrong Hume, for example, poured his scorn 
on the pnnciple “that all benevolence is mere hypocrisy, friendship 
a cheat, public spint a farce, fidelity a snare ” To Hume there is a 
basic sociality in man that engenders a capacity for genuine sympathy 
and benevolence Shaftesbury, Adam Smith and Kropotkin agree 
But It gams us little to cite venerable authorities pro and con What 
IS more important is that nowadays we have become wholesomely 
critical of our own motives We do not wish to prate of love if self 
love is at the root of our behavior, or if sympathy is merely a mask 
for aggression For this grace of self criticism we have largely Freud 
to thank 

But Freud’s picture of human motivation, though not so simple 
as Hobbes’s, is basically similar all of us have a primal instinct 
making for death and destruction Aggressive urges are therefore as 
natural as the outpounng of hot lava from a volcano Paralleling 
this destructive urge are the life instincts, whose representative is the 
sexual drive Taken by itself, this drive may be regarded as construe 
tive and binding in social relationships In fact, the best we can hope 
for IS that a child s sex life will so develop that the Iibidinal striving 
will somehow neutralize the destructive forces in his life 

But, alas, the two instincts Cdestruction and sex) often fuse 
Aggression is intimately bound up with each stage of developing 
sexuality and, in Freudian theory, seems necessary in order that the 
sex impulses reach their aim The fusion is so marked that all our 
benign human relations, including good leadership, good will, re- 
ligion and our virtues generally, can be viewed best as mere “sub- 
limations — mere incidents, mere by products— of sex and aggression, 
"nicre IS little indication in Freud, just as there is little m Hobbes, 
that the afiiliau\e desire may be l^sic in the constitution of human 
nature 

Yet IS It not obwous that, from the \eTy moment of its inception, 
the business of life calls for adherence, for mutuality? In utcro the 
mode of life is sj’mbiotic the assoaatne relationship reigns supreme, 
and there is no CMdcnce \vhate\er of destructue instincts After birth 
the afTihatne attachment of the child to its environment still remains 
dominant — m nursing, plajmg, resting The social smile early sjm- 
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bohzes his contentment with pet^Ie Toward his entire environment 
he IS positive, approaching nearly every type of stimulus, every type 
of person From no human being does he by instinct vinthdraw His 
life IS marked by eager adience To be sure, in the process of relating 
himself positively to his environment, the child may do damage and 
may unvnttingly violate the rights of others A two-year-old is, in 
one sense of the word, very destructive But his depredations are 
psychologically irrelevant to what he is tr5nng to do From his point 
of view, he is greedily ingesting his environment, eagerly affiliating 
with It — ^nothing more 

When negative emotions of fear and anger arise, they owe their 
whole existence to the interruption of this zeal for approach Affilia 
tive tendenaes when threatened or frustrated, give way to alarm 
and defense Suttie puts the matter picturesquely “Earth hath no 
hate hut love to hatred turned, and hell no fury but a baby 
scorned ’ ° 

So obvious IS the priority of affiliative groundwork that one must 
perform contortions in order to give equal fooung to the alleged ag 
gressive instincts Some psychoanalysts achieve the feat by assuming 
tnat eating perhaps the most conspicuous of an infant’s activities, is 
a destructive act— ‘oral aggression,” it is called Our primordial 
ancestors, \vntes one Freu<^n, ‘were cannibals” ‘We all enter life 
with the instinctive impulse to devour not only food, but also all 
frustrating objects Before the infantile individual acquires the ca 
paaty to love, it is governed by a primitive hate relationship to its 
environment ’ ® This statement precisely reverses the order of love 
and hate in ontogenetic development Furthermore, it inverts the 
meaning of the act of feeding When I devour roast beef, it is not 
from hate but from love Acts of incorporation into mjself are, from 


my point of view, affiliative 

The truest statement that can be made of a normal per»n is 
that he never feels that he can love or be loved enough He always 
wants more love m his life One reason why religion is an almost 
universal attachment of mankind is that religion maintains the basic 
love relationship of the individual with some embracing pnncipl^ 
The major religions represent not only a free, indestructible attach 
ment to one’s Creator, but likewise the unattained idtal of the broth 
erhood of man When we imagine a perfect state of being, we in 
V’anably imagine the unconditional triumph of love 

But the desire for love when rejected or thr^tened, turns to 
anxious fear No one can remain indifferent if ffie bid he is making 
for affiliation is rebuffed A recent stud> of delinquent bt^-s shows 
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that in virtually every case of incMngible delinquency there was gross 
emotional inadequacy in the home The boys were rejected by their 
parents or had parents incapable of providing alFectional security 
Their bid for affiliation was blocked, and, only half aware of their 
misery, they turned as a means of defense to antisocial acts ^ During 
the war a thirteen year-old boy, rejected at home, “spat on the Amen- 
can flag and announced that Ae other boys were fools to believe in 
our government, that he was for Hitler and Nazism, and intended 
to become a traitor T hate all Americans,’ he added ” ® Children 
deprived of secure affection often rant against “dirty niggers,” “Jew 
bastards” and other minority groups 

Misanthropy — I think we may now generalize — is always a mat- 
affihative desire and the attendant humiliation to 
self esteem What is so fascinating psychologically is the displace- 
ment that frequently occurs in the resulting hatred Few of the 
^ildren jn the research I have cited are aware of the source of their 
^tress Their hatted and aggression are fixed on irrelevant objects 
lhat the process of displacement is subtle, a California research study 
on anti Semitism abundantly shows College girls high m prejudice, 
It was found, ordinarily profess complete love and respect for their 
? ” ^ ^ man do tolerant girls But deeper study shows that 

1 i\es are marked by much buned hostility toward their parents 
In spite of appearances, they do not have a free affihative relation in 

me, an , surprising as it may seem, their anti Semitism reflects 
this situauon ® 

veterans has a similar result In this in 
Iprun °c"i ^ relation ^vas discovered between the recol 

, " ° c affection enjoyed in childhood and the present 

1 Veterans who reported that their par- 

flmnnn affection toward them were found far more ouen 

tinn in Granted that retrospective reports of affec 

the r reliable, this stricture does not affect 

‘°"i *^2t the men in this study 

wminH shows that somehow in them a bitter 

later intolwance^”*^ wound had a demonstrable relation to their 

1 || >5 necessary here to add the caution that not all hatred is dis- 

P members of a minorit) group max be genuinely 

agents and may be hated or despised directly for the ob- 
1 ^ crMtc Not all victims of prejudice are lilx white in 

their innocence; but, if we look closely at the process, we find that 
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in almost every case they attract additional displaced animosity for 
which they are not conceivably to blame 

Hatred is a normal enough response whenever intensely held, 
positive values are threatened or destroyed The threatened values 
may be self love, or the desire to be loved, or altruistic love The 
point IS, as Suttie said, “There is no hatred hut love to hatred turned " 
It IS an error, therefore, to regard the numerous hostile sentiments of 
men as merely the outpouring of aggressive instincts Since hate is 
a contingent phenomenon, it is, theoretically at least, avoidable 
Actually, in proportion as man’s affiliative needs are met, aggression 
and hostility disappear To know this fact is the first requirement for 
improving human relations 


Are Love and Hate lusttncts? 

Since hatred is a contingent phenomenon, it is not proper to 
argue, as the Freudians do, that it steins from an instinct of aggrK 
Sion or of destruction To be sure, hostility is a normal—weimnrfy 
almost a reSex — capacity of men when severe frustrauon blocks the 
affiliative trend in their behavior But a capaaty, though native, is 
not Itself a drive in the sense that it must find an outlet for its energy 

But how do matters stand with what I have called the affiliative 
desires? I realize that I may seem to imply that here, at last, is e 
root instinct of life If hate exists only when affiliation is th^tene , 
must we not therefore assume that the affiliative need itself is pn 
mordial instinct? Psychological literature has many references to this 
possibility— to the instinct of greganousness, to the parental mshnct, 
to the ' wish” for response, to the need ’ for affiliation 

While I would agree to endorse a postulation of this order it it 
seems logically necessar)', I feel compelled to pomt ^ ® 
empuness of all instinct formulae An “msunct of love could mem 
nommg more than that the nature of human life 
strong personal attachments Regarding the nature o is n 
the mdfvidual case, it says nothing Nor docs it allon for 
transformations that a person’s attachmCTts untogo, “ 

subtle interplay of self love and soaalizcd lor e. The 
questions concerning love — and concerning hate are , 

questions It is always our contemporary attitudes, our p A 
?ies and aversions, that rule our behavior, not as 
maintain, unchangeable instinctual forces o n ^ 

we can wcw the mynad forms of attachment and repulsion m the 
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ever growing personality as merely so many channels of outlet for 
the permanent instincts of sex and a^ession, or of greganousness 
and love, or of anything else 

Motivation — it seems obvious to me — is always a contemporary 
process directed toward the future, compnsmg attitudes, beliefs and 
forms of adjustment that, in the individual’s mind, bind him success 
fully to his world There is a concrete character in motivation to 
which instinct doctrines cannot do justice Starting fairly early in 
our lives, we are propelled, I maintain, not by instincts out by tn 
terests 

In the earliest months of life, a child develops systems of posi 
tive attachments He loves his own mother, not someone else’s His 
initial, undifferentiated adience is quickly polarized by objects He 
develops attachments to groups of which he is a member his family, 
his church, his ethnic group — and later his lodge, his office and his 
own offspring The love ana loyalty are concrete They are fashioned 
into sentiments, and these sentiments are learned To say that a per 
sons positive attachments are nothing but an adventitious channeling 
of an instinct is simply not helpful It is the sentiments that are the 
ongoing, postinstmctive motives of the developing personality 

Hatred too is concrete When a Negro child makes friendly 
advances to a white child and suffers a rebuff, and the humiliation 
turns into hate, shall we say that the instinct of aggression has be- 
come channelized"^ Or shall we say that a very particular attitude 
ot resentment IS built up, which becomes dynamic m its own nght 
ecause the ^ild must thereafter adjust to this new phase of nis 
ewenence? ^e hatred did not exist until it was learned Always 
e growing child learns specific sets of ideas concerning specific sets 
o peop e and builds his sentiments accordingly It is these sentiments 
Cnot instincts) that thereafter guide his behavior And these post 
ms mctive units in personality are basic to the understanding of hu 
wdl*take*'°^^' alone specify the course that the individual 

Let me repeat that, if we wish, we can speak of an affiliauve 
need or instinct and in this rvay universalize the phenomena we are 
iscussing It seems to me, however, a somewhat hollow procedure, 
or, m so oing, we are likely to overlook the fact that each person’s 
life history IS unique and that his motives are not strictly commen 
surable with those of other individuals It is always the focalized 
lorms ot afhliation that concern us in dealing vnth concrete human 
beings ° 

How these postinstmctive units are developed is, of course, the 
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riddle of learning — a subject we cannot here explore We know that 
attitudes take shape partly under the pressure of conformity and 
imitation We know that parents are the chief influences but that 
educators likewise do their part, for good and for ill We know 
that displacement and generdization loom large m the process We 
know, too, that a curious projectivity marks all hostile attitudes the 
person we dislike is almost always regarded as wholly to blame It 
seldom occurs to us that the basis for our hate may he wholly within 
ourselves, that we may be merely scapegoating the individual we 
dislike No person ever asks to be cured of his prejudice Hate 
behaves like jaundice the sufferer overlooks the state of his own 
liver. It is the world out there that appears maliciously yellow 

Some hostility, as I remarked earlier, can be logically justified 
when the hated individual or group has deliberately obstructed our 
path But It seems to be one of the hardest tasks in the world to 
persuade an individual to sift his hostile attitudes and to separate 
correctly the causes that he out there from the causes that he in here 
In the view of motivation that I am here proposing ^ 
portant thing is the person’s systematized design for living This 
design — not nis h)'pomeucal instincts — is the agamic force in his 
life Whenever an adjustment confronts him, he will make it wth 
his present equipment — with his current prejudices attitudes and 
sentiments It is to the credit of most neo-Freudians that they see this 
point they recognize that the ego is not a servant of the id, as Freud 
declared Rather, one’s present philosophy of life may hold the Key 
to one's conduct One person views the world as a jungle, \\ ere 
men are basically evil and dangerous, another views it^ a men y 
place inhabited by potentially congenial fellow beings Each acts ac 
cording to his own present bdief 

This postinstinctive view of motivation has two great 
First, it assures us that improvement in human relations is possi c 
We are not doomed by our inherent nature to do something 
con — with our “instinctual ’ aggression, ive don’t have to worry a u 

It Our behavior results from me sentiments and preju ices we 

learned But improved education can make for better learning, an 
suitable therapy can make for relearning , 

The second ment is that we can now grapple fruitfuH) with 
the hardest problem of all how the affihatne needs of an indmdua! 
can be reconciled ^vlth his self love and self-esteem 
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Self Love and Altruism 

The issue may be formulated as follows how far have the tndi 
viducd s affdiative desires become extended? Does his picture of his 
own security and personal integrity include only a few or many 
affiliative relations? Does he say, as did E M Forster’s Englishman 
m India, “We must exclude someine from our gathermg, or we shall 
be left with nothing”? How many we invite to our gathenng is 
purely a matter of out past learning We may fashion a tiny island 
of secunty embracing a small affiliated circle, or a larger island where 
our selfesteem is identical with the interests of an extended arcle 
Some individuals are so well soaalized that they feel actually stronger 
when they reach further in their attachments, when they invite more 
and more people to their gathenng 

If I read the course of ontogenetic development anght, the se- 
(mence of stages is aoproximately as follows ftere is, first of all, 
the symbiotic phase that I have described After this period of de* 
pendence and secunty with the mother, the child enters vigorously 
into affiliative relations with his environment His curiosity and 
fnei^ly interest know no bounds Such frustrations as he suffers 
npples in the onrushmg ode Around the age of two or 
three, when restrictions increase, frustrations grow more severe and 
hdp to inMnsify the growing sense of selfhood that marks the child 
off more sharply from his social and physical environment Though 
he normally continues for many years to have warm and positive 
emouon^ identification with his parents, he learns also to be clamor 
^ L quick to resent slights to his amour-fropre. 

e t love becomes a prominent factor in his life — ^perhaps the most 
prominent But, often, the welfare of others is likewise an authentic 
concern 

It IS at this point, however, that life histones markedly diverge 
ome children never seem to lose the egocentncity of tneir early 
onenmtion, life revolves entirely around dieir own interests as con- 
cened by themsehes In other children, the introceptive, enlarging 
process takes hold Just how it comes about that some youths remain 
essentially infantile in their self love, while others merge their de- 
veloping eg^wareness with interests that reach far beyond their own 
hedonistic demands, is something we do not yet know For our pur- 
poses it may be enough to note that individuals come to have different 
ranges of values — all emerging from an initial affiliative thrust at the 
start of life, then deflected by early egotism, but finally crystallized 
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in narrow or m broad sentiments of greater or lesser degrees of so- 
cialization 

Hobbes was certain!) not entirely wrong Vainglory, pride and 
insatiate self love are found m most mortals, even where a broadly 
soaalized structure of \alues exists This fact appears m all the 
relevant researches I have cited People want congenial associations, 
but of the sort that maintain their own self-esteem Very few indi 
viduals are saintly enough or humble enough to maintain friendly 
regard for individuals who offend their self love At the same time, 
myriad patterns develop, and mynad combinations of self love and 
altruism A really mature person has a wde range of soaalized 
mterests, and his altruistic sentiments, whatever they may be, are no 
less genume components of his nature than are his narrower patches 
of pnde and egotism 

Although loving regard is sddom able to survive when self 
esteem is wounded, sometimes it does, and our theory must cover 
this fact Forgiveness, though surely less common than resentment, 
may follow upon an offense to one’s ego, and the preceding love 
may continue unabated A serene and highly developed penonality 
may forgive even when forgiveness is not sought It is possible, Iik^ 
Wise, for some personalities to distinguish sharply between a£ea and 
doer, to hate the evil while holding the perpetrator in tme «teem 
It is generally true that these charitable virtues stem only from an 
essentially religious philosophy of life, developed to a high “6^®® 
and now functionally autonomous within the personality In ese 
cases of extreme affiliativeness, we are dealing wlh an extension ot 
the ego to a very marked degree The autonomy of the sentiment us 
developed represents a genuine transformation of the prou c amor 
ous ego so ^aractenstic of personality in its early juveni e years 
But samts are rare among us 


The Economy of Hate 

Why IS It that, in our soaety today, relaUvdy few P“P'= ^ 
ahle to enlarge their scope of affiliation to melude the larger gatnei 
mg? The prejudiced or exdusionist style of life appea p 

The answer to this question seems m have ^ 

the principle of least effort There is a marke s “ foreigners 
m holding a negative view of other people I can J ^ 

as a category, I fhan't have to bother with ^em 
out of my Country If I can then ticket all Negroes as constituting 
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an mfenor and objectionable race, I conveniently dispose of a tenth 
of my fellow citizens If I can put the Catholics into another cate- 
gory and reject them kit and caboodle, my life is still further sim 
phfied To pare down again, I slice off the Jews, the Democrats and 
the members of labor unions As for experts, professors and reformers, 
they are easily exiled along with all the other communists ’ Soon 
there isn't much left for me to worry about except my own group on 
Suburban Heights — and I can proceed at leisure to destroy them one 
by One through gossip I shall probably do so, depending on the 
extent of emotional deprivation in my own life 

That this easy, exclusionist style of life is exceedingly common 
is shown not only by recent studies in the extent of prejudice but 
also by the strikingly high correlation that exists among various 
forms of prejudice A person who is anti Negro is usually anti 
Semitic, antilabor, antiforeigner Conversely, if a person's self esteem 
and his esteem for others have blended, he is likely to be fnendly 
with members of all groups 

Perhaps the biggest obstacle to the improvement of human re 
lations is the amazing ease with which the human mind creates 
categories To categorize human groups is a simple, socially sanc- 
tioned way of sotting one’s emotions and integrating one's behavior 
The process is especially clear-cut m wartime To maxe a fair minded 
statement about the enemy in time of conflict is regarded as treason, 
or at least as weakness, and to cnucize one's own side is taboo We 
are expected to divide our sentiments sharply between institutional 
fncnd and institutional foe To the out group we ascribe all vices, 
all cmI intenuons, all atrocities, to the m-group belong all virtues 
Bj this simple device the in group flourishes, and our lives are eco- 
nomically arranged 

In peacetime the process is more subtle, but even here we tend 
to wew those who are not in our orbit as ominously outside An 
interesting lesson can be found m the word rival In Latin, males 
meant two neighboring communities on the tivo banks of a common 
^eam E\cn m Shakespeare's English, n\al meant companion^" 
But to us It means opponent, one whom we contend against Unless 
a pc^n IS clearlj for me I come to regard him as a compeUtor 
People who li\c on two sides of a stream Cor an ocean) might be 
mends — but more often tbc) arc ru’als 

Tlic wteconzmg effect is seen in the responses of Amcncan 
troops in World W^ar II when ihej were asked about their attitudes 
toward foreign populations Interestingly enough, almost all ques 
tions that rcfcm?d to members of other groups as tndtxtduals fetched 
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a friendly enough response Thus, the soldiers on the whole liked 
the German people, Englishmen, and civilians ‘Tiack home ” But 
when categorical questions were asked about Germany or Britain as 
a country, or about Negroes, Je\TC or labor groups ‘Tiack home nega 
tive prejudice was apparent For example, although the attitude to- 
ward English cnihans was usually fnendly, the categorical cleavage 
between national groups appeared m answers to the question, “Do 
you think England is doing her share in helping win the war? ’ The 
same question was asked aMut the United States Seventy eight per 
cent of the American troops said that the United States was doing 
tnore than its share, only 5 per cent said that England was doing so 

So easy and socially approved is this black white arrangement 
of groups in our thinking that one is tempted to ask, “Why challenge 
It? ’ The answer is that, in a shrunken world, such categorizing is a 
pen! Contacts between ttts and outs are becoming more frequent, 
and whenever conflicts occur — in strikes, in nots or in war — they are 
too deadly to tolerate Further, our democratic ethic tells us that the 
cxclusionist philosophy of life is somehow subpersonal, it is less than 
mankind is capable of 

We have not yet learned how to control or to change the ex 
clusionist philosophy of life, but progress is certainly being made in 
understanding its essential nature I have already referred to the 
investigations at the University of California that show a defanite 
connection between disturbance in a childs afflliative relationships 


With his parents and bigotry in his outlook upon minority groins 
The youthful (arid older) authontanan personality is one t at 
feels insecure and threatened, as a result, it creates safe little is an s 
of self esteem Mental hierarchies are fonned, with most 
standing below one’s own Human relationships are regarde c le y 
m terms of power, not of love Institutional secunues are pnzed 
Patriotism is important, as are the church, the sorority, an any ot er 
established in group Much that happens outside this circle seems 
alien and menacing Any sort of ambiguity or in e niteness 
troublesome-and democracy is replete with indefinite situations 1 he 
exclusionist personality wants his categories fixed an ear, e 
heves ‘ there is only one right way to do a thing , his min g 
He will not extend his circle of affihatton As a result he is suspicious. 


provincial, hostile , r ti *i,r kvo 

Of course we cannot say that personalities fall nea y 
groups the bigoted and the tolerant or the democratic an , ,, 
thoritarian No one. least of all the average American, Jj^s ^ who^y 
consistent pattern of affiliation and hostility A foreig 
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this country recently remarlvcd, “When it comes to minonties, you 
Amencans talk like heaven and feel like hell I wonder, when the 
time comes, whether you will act more as you talk or more as you 
feel ” And what a tangle of conflicts the white Westerner is' Often 
he is fair minded and compassionate, following political, ethical and 
religious codes that are unexcelled in their universalistic ideals of 
respect for the person On the other hand, he is often smug, self 
righteous and insufferably patronizing in his dealing with the ma 
jonty of the inhabitants of the earth, who happen to have skins of 
different pigmentation and older, if less technical, civilizations 


The Outlook 

What are the chances for widening the scope of afBliative senti 
ments within our preferred political structure democracy? I find 
two contrasting views E M Forster wrote m 1938 'Two cheers 
for democracy— one because it admits variety, and two, because it 
permits criticism Two cheers are quite enough, there is no occasion 
W give three Only Love, the Beloved Republic, deserves that” 
Preasely the opposite view is found in the concluding sentence in 
me 1950 research report The mithontanan yersonality "If fear and 
destructiveness are the major emotional sources of fascism, eros be- 
longs mainly to democracy ” 

Overlooking the too narrow implications of the term eros, it 
chances for human beings to broaden their 
amliative relations are better under democracy than elsewhere Yet 
oreter, too, is nght in saying that, though democracy allows diversity 
an cnticism, it has not yet found methods for releasing the potential 
o ove in human relations Histo^ does not indicate that it will ever 
o so unaided Even organized religion today would seem to require 
technical assistance 

To me, the most hopeful sign lies in the developments within 
modem social science Research in personality and in human rela 
Uons IS teaching us much concerning the nature of affiliation and 
hosuhty Though theory lags, there is hope that serviceable inducti%e 
generalizations, properly tested against philosophy and the \visdom of 
the ages, will soon emerge In fact, I venture even now to list 
pnnciples that seem to me already fairly established 
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secunty and self-esteem Love that entails forgiveness hkewse exists, 
but IS more rare 


When the bid for afBIiation is rebuffed or self-esteem is 
wounded, ordinarily a secondary hostili^ develops This hosuhty is 
often displaced upon irrelevant "enemies ” 

The operations of both afBliative and hostile motives are properly 
regarded, not as manifestations of instincts, but as expressions of the 
learned sentiment structure of the individual 


Each person, through arcumstance and training, develops an 
exclusionist, an inclusionist or a mixed style of life that gmdes his 
own human relations 


There is a short run economy in the exclusionist st^e of bfe-~ 
that is, m a sentiment structure nanowly built around a limited 
conception of self interest and a small ‘safety island of afiiliation 
Yet a person who experiences his owi integnty only in opposiuon to 
other people, who feels secure only by undermining the secunty 0 
others, can scarcely be said to have a significant purpose or integnty 
of his own 

There is no inherent limitanon in the nature of man or m the 
nature of learning that requites self-esteem to be secured only thtougn 
the exdusionist style of life Personal integnly is enurely compaUDie 
With a Wide circle of affiliation 


Finally, to implement these pnnaples m action, must 
maximize situations m which the individual (chdd or a 
participate fully and on terms of equal stams m ~»ilize 

concern to him and his assoaates By so doing, 
affiliation, safeguard self-esteem and reduce hostilit) home, 

formula is applied, it goes fat m improving huiM" re a 
school, facto^r? and nauon-and beJvveen sets of "nv-als who lue on 
the two banks of the stream of life. 
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this country recently remarked, “When it comes to minorities, you 
Americans talk like heaven and feel like hell I wonder, when the 
time comes, whether you will act more as you talk or more as you 
feel And what a tangle of conflicts the white Westerner is* Often 
he is fair minded and compassionate, following political, ethical and 
religious codes that are unexcelled in their universahstic ideals of 
respect for the person On the other hand, he is often smug, self 
righteous and insufferably patronizing in his dealing with the ma 
^nty of the inhabitants of the earth, who happen to have skins of 
different pigmentation and older, if less technical, civilizations 


The Outlook 

What are the chances for viodenmg the scope of affihative senti 
ments within our preferred political structure, democracy? I find 
two contrasting views E M Forster wrote m 1938 ‘Two cheers 
■nl^m ** admits vanety, and two, because it 

on/i! quite enough, there is no occasion 

Prpnsplv tha ^ Love, the Beloved Republic, deserves that ” 
thp rncft opposite viw IS found in the concluding sentence in 
dp<tn?/f * report The nuthontanaft -personality “If fear and 

“"pl'cations of the tem eras, it 
affiliative 1 chances for human beings to broaden tbeir 

For te^ ‘°"n ™ democracy than elsewhere Yet 

and cr/tici«;m ^1?^ ^ saying that though democracy allows diversity 
of love in Ini’ found methods for releasing the potential 

do so 3 tions History does not indicate that it will ever 

technical assilj^ce™ religion today would seem to requite 

modern hopeful sign lies m the developments within 

Zns w P«»nahty and in human rela 

hoshlitv concerning the nature of affiliation and 

penenh^ap ^®°[y ^^8^, there is hope that serviceable inductive 

tbp nopc properly tested against philosophy and the wisdom of 
?nnp3 ’ I venfure even now to hst 

pnnciples that seem to me already fairly established 

A ^ ^ nature of human life to crave affiliation and love, pro- 

vided such attachments are not mimical to one's sense of personal 
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CHAPTER 14 


Prejudice in modern perspective 


During the past two decades we have learned much about the causes 
of human prejudice, about its nature and evil consequences In these twenty 
years more research, more writing and mote objective analysis have occurred 
than in all previous centuries taken tr^ether 

The creed of brotherhood is ancient, it has long been present in all the 
great religions of the world But the pathway to this high goal has only re- 
cently become a concern of social and p^chological science The three fol 
lowing essays deal with selected aspects of the problem The issues receive 
fuller consideration m The nature of prepidtce (^ 954 ) 

The first essay deaU with racial tensions In two lands— South Afnca 
and the United States— the conflict is especially acute There are inyortant 
differences between these two countnes, but the underlying causes an tnani 
festauons of their prejudice are the same What we learn in one land has con 
siderable applicability to the other , 

An invitation to give the twelfth annual Alfred Hoetnlf h etnona 
tuie m Duiban, South Africa, in July ipffi provided the occasion for thn 
'say The South Afncan Institute of Race Relauons sponsored the lecntra 
and published it m pamphlet form at its Johannesburg headquarters m T95 


, Between 1913 and 19Z0, R F Alfred HoemM l^tured in phi 
losophy at Harvard University, adding strength an us er 
partment already famous for its scholars and teachers Cmnoza 
Pnvilege of studying with him the thought of Descartes and bpin<^ 
and the philosophic mood of the Enlightenment As is 
all great teachers, he influenced his students not on y 7 ' . mtcrna 
hut even more by what he was We knew him to a X 
tional personage Our student gossip mistakenly i en 1 CQmh 

place as England, as Germany, as France, as ’ gfjom 

^rica One of our number suggested an authentic 

Tnstan da Cunha But to our mmds he was Cndand 

Bostonian, so well did he fit into our sp«ual t scholar 

For many decades I have admired him as a cos ^ idealism 
who offered us a compassionate conCOTtion 01 m understand 

with firm terrestnal roots Therefore I Uw that j-ou snll unders 
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hate on beliefs that are wholly or partially erroneous To take an 
example belief in witchcraft, today as in the past, rests upon a wrong 
diagnosis of our distress Our cows do go dry, disease does torment 
us, a vague ufufunyane affects our nerves — but the cause is not 
Witches In the world at large, many such false diagnoses lead us to 
accuse whole nations, races or cultures of evil intentions and witch 
like attributes that they do not m fact possess 

The commonest form of enoneous belief is the overgeneraliza 
tion which holds that all members of a group possess some alleged 
characteristic We say that Jews as a group are dishonest, Americans 
as a group are materialistic, or Africans as a group are like children 
These assertions, and others like them, are either demonstrable ex 
aggerations or total falsehoods Any negative attitude based on such 


errors entails prejudice 

I am not, of course, implying that human antagonisms are always 
based on an error Some, on occasion, may be based on a true op 
position of values m which prejudice plays no part One is not 
prejudiced against a gangster who invades one’s premises and 
threatens one s life this is a realisuc conflict and antagonism is based 
on a correct appraisal of facts It is still too early to attempt an eso 
niate of the amount of human conflict that is realistic and the amount 
that IS imaginary We now know, however, that if we can lead men 
to correct their erroneous appraisals of human groups they tend to 
abandon long standing antagonisms They cease to fear \vhat is no 
fearful and to hate what is not hateful No longer do they nit at 
Windmills Rather, they reserve their animus for real problems ana 
real enemies , i 

A crisp but satisfactory definition of prejudice is one 
from the writings of St Thomas Aquinas Prejudice is 
of others without stifficjent warrant Our example of w 

hunting anti Semitism and anti Americanism fit the ^ 

K you happen to prefer slang to the discourse of the ange ic , ’ 

I recommend as an equivalent definition Prejudice is eii g 
something you are not up on „ 

, So much for the term itself The quesUon still remains is pr^ 
judice an evil thing in human relationships? Might nrh^ve- 

that partisanship, even if based on error, is necessary o , 

"^ent of desiraUe goals? And that Prejudice against prej^adice^ 
nierely the currendy fashionable bi^ny of th^ libera CTcatures 
*^0 see, committed to answer the charges that we nnvi^ay* 

prejudice, that nothing can be done about it an > P 
prejudice is sometimes a good thing 
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my sense of pnde and gratitude in being invited to pay my personal 
tribute to his memory m the land of his adoption 

It IS m his own broad, synoptic spirit that I venture upon my 
assignment My desire is to bring the perspectives of social philos- 
ophy and of social science to bear upon man’s agelong struggle with 
the disorder of bigotry, which lies deeply embedded in his own na 
ture You will forgive me if, as a visitor to South Africa, I mahe few 
direct references to problems in the Union I thinh you will agree 
with me that, by dealing with issues which transcend national bound 
aries, we can on this occasion more fittingly honor Alfred HoemM as 
a figure of world significance 


Prejudice and Loyalties 

u sometimes hears people of unquestionable sincenty ask, 

Isn t prejudice, after all, a good thing?” I have met the query both 
in the United States and in the Union of South Africa Really, I 
suspect, the questioner is asking, ‘Isn't loyalty to one’s own group 
and to ones chenshed values a good thing?’ To this question, the 
answer is, of course, emphatically yes In a world where the cement 
of positive values is badly loosened, we welcome any evidence of 
loyalty, for loyalty, as Josiah Royce taught us, is intrinsically a virtue 
rrom this point of view, even the spectacular rise of nationalism 
today IS not necessanly evil, it becomes so only when it arbitrarily 
circumscribes the domain of loyalty Alfred HoemU himself ex 
anuned the sentiment of patnotism and found it altogether good, 
provided only that it is neither aggressive nor exclusive ^ Like Royce, 
e wou d require of our personal attachments only one condition — 
1 ^ respect to our neighbor’s loyalties Only one virtue 
s an s ig er than our separate and special devotions, and that is 
to the concept of loyalty itself 

,1 ® 3 sks, ‘Isn't prejudice a good thing?” he is prob 

y con using prejudice with particular loyalties The very ease of 
r ^o^usion places upon us an obligation to define prejudice care- 
rejumce, I hold, is an almost universal psychological syn 
me marked by two — and only two— essential features The first 
IS e a ective disposition that makes us lean toward or away from 
an object Spinoza nghtly speaks of both ‘love prejudice ’ and “hate 
preju ice We can be prejudiced for or against an object This in 
^sl^ing ^ distinguish prejudice from any liking or 

The second ingredient is more cruaal — the basing of love or 
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Unfortunately, we may not assume that all religious reasonmg 
IS of this equiminded order While every major religion endorses 
the golden rule and extols the values of brotherhood, each has gen 
erated contradictory, if minor, pnnciples whose consequences are 
divisive and ethnocentric Forgetting the universalistic implicauons 
of their monotheism, certain Moslems believe that destruction of the 
infidel IS a high duty Christianity, through its doctrines of election, 
revelation and theocracy, opened the door for a special and self- 
serving interpretation of Gods plan for His creation The special 
dogmas of election and revelation invited men to set themselves at 
the summit of God s supposed hierarchical arrangement for the hu 
man race Theocracy made it possible to enforce this arrangement 
Until the seventeenth century, it was never doubted that the 
should implement the reasoning of its theologians In certain lands 
today, the tie between theology and politics is still close 

Bigotry IS thus a paradoxical product of Christianity To justify 
bigotry, theologians are often forced bach upon certain obscurities 
in the Book of Genesis The story of the tower of Babel, for exam 
pie, they interpret to mean that equimindedness is not only impos 
sible but cleany opposed to Gods wll Especially interesting to 
psychologists is the manner in which adherence to the bigotry inspir 
ing portions of the Old Testament is reconciled with the dear im 
peratives of equimindedness m the New A historical example is ttie 
serpentine reasoning of Menno Simons the Anabaptist theologian 
of the sixteenth century, who wrestled with St Paul s injunction 
Therefore judge nothing before the time, until Lord come 
^ precept identical with Christ's command Let toth grow c^e 
Until the harvest” Menno Simons interpreted the Pau urn e 
uiMn ‘None may judge unless he have the judging \\o on 

Here is the trap into which e\ery religious ^18°* 
to have the "judging word’ on his side, lie finds that he ran con 
leniently violate the universahstic jrnperamo of is . 

oordingly, he reverses the humility of Job and savs m c , 

Lord, Thy ways are, after all, onlv the same as my ^^av^ 

No need to dwell longer on deductive answers 0 , 

w prejudice an evnl? I have tned to indicate that ^ J 
philosophies of man and all the great religions aug- 

®ul) a condition of mind that is prejudic^f^ 

human values I have also sounded the %''3mi g 
too eas) to argue from selected and partial premi 
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Value and Dtsvalue 

There are, I think, tvvo modes of reasoning which lead us to 
the conviction that, while prejudice is a common enough pattern 
of mental existence, it is not inevitable — and that it is invariably an 
evil The first mode of reasoning is employed by deductive theories 
of value, the second is more pragmatic in character and is closely 
meshed with the operation of social science itself 

Philosophers ordinarily employ the deductive mode They ask, 
in effect what ethical goal, if consistently followed, would prove 
most viable for mankind? That is to say, what goal would lead to 
me maximum fulfillment of men’s interests, or to the greatest possible 
^pmess for the greatest possible numbers of human beings All 
ethical inquiry seeks rules that, if followed, would be fecund for the 
maximizauon of human values The search led Kant to the conclu 
Sion that man may never treat another human being as a means to 
an en t led ^yce to affirm loyalty to loyalty as the supreme im 
perative It led Hoemle to conclude that what he called “the liberal 
^1 conduave to safeguarding and promoting quality in 
STn?.. Hoemld, ‘ m which, from 

in internal arrangements, any group of its members is, 

^ stunted bodies and to stunted minds " ® 

. ^ of type leads to the conclusion that 

vZ smce .t can never lead to an increase m 

hinder; 1 human concerns By its very nature, it 

Jiindm loyalties, constncts man’s reason and sows disvalue 

nerat,v« „7 approach is manifested also in the ethical im 

OTpaf Tf.1 ^ ^^®tting With a universalistic outlook, all the 

establish rules that would make life 
as thvcolf for mankind To Christians, Love thy neighbor 

but evprv the most famibar rendering of this golden rule, 

souoht^n^^^ ® prease equivalent Mahatma Gandhi 

exact onTinf ^ term in English that would represent the 

a condinmi^ prejudice The term he chose was equtmtndedness, 
beliefs Ti(=.rm ? I S^otosity wherein one’s own firmly held 

A ChriFfinn * ° equally firm beliefs of a different order 

cinles ‘ I IS the moving injunction of Jesus to His dis- 

know niiT nU grow together until the harvest’ "* We do not 
S^rt^efK harvester, but we can, if we will, 

grow together peaceably until the day of reckoning am^es 
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hopes, fears and troubles, when industry meshes into his life so that 
he feels participant m his own destmy, when his purposes are mak 
ing use of his abilities, when his aspirauons are socially understood 
and approved — then the whole productive process improves 

Social science has played a significant part in bringing about 
this new stage in the industrial revolution It is by no means a mat 
ter of teaching management superficial tncks for manipulating work 
ers On the contrary, social science demonstrates to the employer 
that he cannot achieve his own purposes unless he ceases to use his 
workers as targets for his own pnvate anxieties and hosuhties It 
teaches him self knowledge and, in this way, knowledge of others 
It teaches him a new conception of human relations In so doing, it 
reveals prejudices for what they are — a pnme source of suffenng and 
disvalue 

Moving to the field of race relations, think what would happen 
to our prejudices if we were to admit to our minds the following 
fairly certain scientific discovenes , t » z_ * 

Racial membership accounts for only a negUgwle 
human attributes For complexion, hair form and shape of s m n 
-yes For intelligence, temper, talent, outlook, virtue and worm— 
not at all ^ , 

There are no instinctive aversions of human races one 
(mother All such aversions are built into children, and only witn 
considerable difficulty , £^n„nnl 

In almost every case where segregatum is practiced, lep 
loss is enormous, thus lowering the standards of nouns ^ j ’ 

health, recreation and freedom for all groups conceme J 
sows only economic disvalue , , , in 

Most hostility arises not from unacceptable c la , , 
other people, but from our pnvate emotional disorders or 

^th one another in the pursuit of common objectnes, ^ j g]™ 3 

cease to perceive one another as threats and are 1 e j 
tolerance and liking for one another laws that 

^ These are bufa few of die almost be 

^r on our racial relationships A prejudiced prevaous 

ti^ht to admit these laws to h.s mental store w-ill find his previ 
Creed of exclusiveness untenable 

To restate my point The net ^ mav make 

show that prejudice can never maximize valu 
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that justifies particularistic prejudices Bigotry, one may say, is the 
result of ethical reasoning wherein an ontological premise is secretly 
abandoned in favor of a hidden premise of self interest 


How does social science stand in relation to this matter? First, 
of course, some social scientists are philosophically or religiously m 
dined They accept the universalistic view and lead their scientific 
lives in accordance with this commitment A few are not so uni 
versalistic, they proceed from partisan premises One thinhs of the 
meretricious Nazi and Communist scientists who have contrived to 
prove what their leaders desire them to prove Both these groups, 
however different their premises, ate deductive in practice 

But for the most part, I suspect, social scientists are inductive 
by temperament They ask. Cannot science shed light on man’s 
quest for an adequate ethics, and help build sound standards for moral 
conduct? They say, in effect, 'Let’s look at man's social behavior 
and see why so much of his conduct is self defeating and unproduc- 
tive of what he himself considers to be good ” 

Im^ctive studies show, for one thing, that many of our thought 
models become set early m life and that they prove maladaptive to 
our adult needs Scientific concepts such as stereotype, rattoncdiza 
tton, defense mechanism, cognitive nguJity and semantic therapy 
are testimony to the new type of insight ^\e have gamed As con 
tnbutors to this enlightenment we think of such writen as Walter 
ippmann, Stuart Chase, Korzybski, Freud, Moreno, Wittgenstein, 
Kichard Thouless, Tngant Burrow and Cantnl The exposure to 
ourse ves of our own prejudices, though only the first step toward 
cure, IS a significant achievement 

But the work of social saence does not stop with a mere chal 
^ otters means for clarifying our values and for implementing 
m in a rational way Until relatively recent years, for example, 
wraY ^ 'W to conduct an industry or business 

naf essentially punitive basis Harshness and hierarchy domi 

\ management Workers were nameless they 

e ire or fired on whim Placements in jobs were haphazard, 
n praise was an unused incentive Above all, the worker did not 
par icipate m the many decisions affwtmg his destiny This dark age 
ostry IS of course, far from ended, but in many shops and 
'vholesome results that come from applying social sci 
j "^o^kers are no longer nameless, nor punished, nor 
patronized, nor overlooked, when it is realized that the whole man 
goes to work, carrying with him his deep need for affection, his 
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States ^ter making a comprehensive survey, one sociologist con 
c udes In staustics of admissions for alcoholic disorders to various 
ospitals in this country the Irish have consistently had rates two to 
three times as high as any other ethnic group ’ ® In one institution, 
or ^mple, the rate of admission for the Insh is fifty times that of 
the Jews Here is a factual ethnic difference, yet it is pure prej 
udice to say, 1 don’t like the Insh because they dnnk too heavily ” 
among the Insh, the rate of alcoholic psychosis is only 
about 25 in any group of 100,000 Inshmen The only realistic state- 
nient of personal preference that could be made, therefore, is some- 
what as follows ‘Since I don’t like heavy dnnkers, I probably would 
not like approximately 1 per cent of the Insh ” 

What a world of difference it would make in our human rela 
honships if we could learn to say one per cent instead of all, this 
instead of the Insh and he or she instead of they 
Techniques for the study of national and ethnic differences are 
rapi^y developing Vital statistics of the sort just cited are one source 
of information international public opinion polls are another Cross 
national studies using scaling techniques are entering the scene 'iTiis 
^opic IS too specialized for mrther discussion here, but I do wsh to 
so^d two warnings 

in uncovenng differences in the character of ^ples, we 
piust not forget to look also for similanties— for what Kluckhohn caUs 
cultural universals ’ “ While diSerences readily strike the eye, the 
®^^^ce of a common ground m all cultures and m all branches of 
|ne human family is a more pervasive fact It is true that each group 
has some defining attribute that makes it a group Polish people 
^^k Polish, most Afncans have dark complexions most Moslems 
hold the Koran in high regard But these valid defining attributes 
^technically called J curve attnbutes) are few Our error is to as 
snme that all other alleged attnbutes are also of this order, as when 
we say that Poles as a group are stupid, Africans are childli e an 
MosW are bloodthirsty „ , , , 

Second we must not assume that even validly discovered ditt 
'^nces justify hostility People can differ from us mthout menaang 
"s Suppose, for example, that one group turns out to be shorter to 
We m stature, less educated, less humorous, more irascib e, more 
geious, even less trustworthy Are we jusnfied in hating 
J this group or in regarding them as a threat? Do not 
d'fft^nces exist within our mvn fanulms? Some brothers and siUOT 
«= ;11 favored compared with others, but they are often lotcd in spite 
w theu oddity 
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for short run emotional gains for the individual, in the long run it 
IS uneconomic, fecund for violence and for war, trivializing to hu 
man reason and stultifying to both its possessor and its victim 
It IS impossible to see how value— define it as you will — can be 
enhanced through prejudice Social science therefore joins its answer 
to that of philosophy and religion prejudice is not, never has been 
and never will be a good thing in human society 

This being the case, we must next inquire what can social 
science contribute to the conquest of prejudice in modem life? 


Group Differences 

. most logical place to start is with the factual study of group 

differences We have already observed that the distinction between 
re istic conflict and prejudice lies chiefly m the erroneous beliefs, 
especia ly the overgeneralizations, on which prejudice is based To 
sunguish fact from falsity, we need an accurate perception of peo- 
ples and their institutions, and an understanding of their real pur 
poses ail capaaties The first duty of the social scientist is to dis 
cov« what nuth lies behind such concepts as "mind of the nation" 
ael. ^ ^tscter Like the medical diagnostician, he may start 
I.. embarrassing questions Are Armenians a bad credit nsk? 

®^clusive? Are Afncans inherently stupid and 

almost ceiLmlfno) “ 

methods of research are imperfect, such sci 
IS far cnii regarding these and similar allegabons 

nlnvoft ” ^ ^he guesswork and anecdotalism customarily em 

insists ii° prejudiced accusations Yet the social scientist who 

encfs ^6 objective facts concerning group differ 

a nnoTi opprobrium Some sentimentalists prefer on 

encps deny the existence of racial or national differ 

vancp certain that thty^ know all the differences in ad 

and affirT« r scientist wards off these attacks as best he can 

and that his first logical duty is to find out the facts 

RespnppI, survey all the results that are coming to light * 

there sepm/p ^ preliminary results, 

DiffpTPnpp »k ^ justification for most of our racial accusations 
of a invial^ordw expected to appear fail to do so, or else they are 

one sample findmg of a positive difference It con- 
inci ence of alcoholism among ethnic groups in the United 
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the Negro inhabitants of the projects were much the same as white 
people Unfavorable stereotyped attnbutes vanished on closer ac 
quaintance Segregation, we may now reasonably conclude, makes 
for mystery, stereotypy and unfn^dlmess 

The phenomenological approach is broader than I have yet in 
dicated For example, there is the well known tendency in man to 
perceive a living human agent as the cause of his miseries Belief in 
witchcraft, still widespread locates the cause of one’s sufferings in a 
malign human agency But it is not only among primitive people 
that the anthropomorphizing tendency exists We find the same dis- 
position in our own soaety, although the witches we accuse are more 
likely to be collective than single Is my business shaky? They are 
to blame Is my job insecure? They want to take it from me Am I 
Worried about my immoral impulses? Well, just look at them They, 
of course, are the Jews or Bantus, Catholics or men from Mars, ac- 
cording to the fixations of our fantasy 


Psychodyminitc Research 

Which brings us to psychodynamics, an area of investigation 
m which marked advances have been made Psychodynamics focuses 
attenuon upon the type of person who, because of his own needs and 
structure of character, is prone to develop strong prejudices Bigotry 
stands revealed as one of the psychological crutches adopted by peo- 
ple who are crippled in their encounters with life The crippling 
may have occurred in childhood, or it may come from feelings of 
msecunty and wounded pnde m adult years In any case, prejudice 
exists m many lives because it fulfills a protecuve and even sedauve 
function for its bearer The first major senes of researches estabhsh 
this fact was published as recendy as 1950 und^ the 
fHhontaruin perscmahty This pioneer production has since been 
followed by many additional studies dealing wth character-condi 
tioned prejudice 

To my mmd, the crux of this extensive work is its demonstra 
tion that bigotry is an easy and natural style of life to a opt os 
P^ple are buffeted by the anxieues of existence— the 
J death and disaster, augmented by economic insecurity, 
depnvauon and feelings of guilt This total ‘ existential anxiety fu^s 
;'^th the irritations of da.lyU The resulting complex niay W ^ 
o seek human agents to explain his distress it is t ey " 

A punmvt and exclusive style of life gradu^} csoltB ^ 
feels secure only in the bosom of his oivn group There his p 
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While the study of group differences is rapidly expanding, we 
still stumble at thresholds Unless I am mistaken, there are few 
studies under way in South Africa of the beliefs, capacities, aspira 
tions and hopes of the several ethnic groups composing the Union 
Assertions are rife, data are few. 


Phenomenological Studies 

Besides the factual appraisal of group differences, what has so- 
cial science to offer'? Well, for one uiing it teaches us the manner 
in which we perceive other groups of people This area of investi 
gation is ■phenomenological Some years ago Dr Malherbe reported 
an early study of this type In a public service examination, candi 
dates were instructed to “underline the percentage that you think 
Jews constitute of the whole population of South Africa i per cent, 
5 10 20 . 25 . 30 . per cent ' When tabulated, the 

modal esUmate turned out to be 20 per cent TTie true answer is 
just a little over i per cent 

This neat little expenment shows how our fears and hostility 

to inHate our perceptions out of all proportion to the facts The 
merican public, we know— and probably also the public of South 
ownT^d^“ ^ overesumate the size of the Communist party m its 

A parUcularly important line of phenomenological investigation 
ncerns e effect of equal status contact upon our perceptions 
evera studies have demonstrated that equal status contact between 
c regard and respect This favorable effect is 

1 ^ ^ members are \votking together for common objectives and 

It law and custom sancuon this type of contact « 
cTiU research, neat in design and convincing in re- 

^ studies of public housing projects con 

T® 7 V Deutsch and Collins, and by Wilner, Walkley 
n-iffr.™ ° Studies, integrated and segregated occupancy 

nr^rvrft ^ investigated (In the former study, Negroes constituted 
lather ^ integrated housing units, in the 

fi 10 per cent ) From both investigations the same 

jF emerged white people living closer to Negroes felt 
wTiaf ^ them, proximity brought favorable attitudes And 
present purpose is most important proximity tended to 
P^J^eeptions People hvmg in segregated units tended to see 
Ko ^ 1 ^ people, aggressive, hostile, dangerous, not to 

s e eople living m integrated units more often reported that 
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know that, however badly they misbehave, they are still loved — are 
less prone to prejudice in later years than are children who encounter 
at home a rejective situation, where discipline is both harsh and 
capricious It is ominous for the future of a child when the disa 
phne he receives is based on the emotional needs of the disciplinarian 
rather than on any consideration of the child s own needs 


SociocultUTal Studies 

Hastily I move on to the perspecuves of sociology anthropology 
and economics 

We are familiar with the Marxist theory that holds all prejudice 
to be rooted in an exploitation The theory holds that ruling groups 
devise an ideology to justify and maintain the surplus value accru 
mg to dominant groups from the ill paid labor of subordinate groups 
It seeks the roots of prejudice in one and only one human passion 
^eed Herein lies its one-sidedness, for we know that prejudice also 
draws nourishment from fear and insecurity, from feelings ot in 
fenonty and pride, from frustrauon and irritability, from depnva 
tion of love and from the sheer need to conform Yet greed surely 
ts to be reckoned with, as are all the economic trappings 0 preju ce 
that It bnnes in its tram , , , „r 

Economics teaches us also to look to the ecologica s 
a region m order to understand the immediate nature of 
flicts and to look to the cycles of depression and 

swings and downswings in prejudice Abo^all i 

us With a supreme paradox of prejudice Throug ^ee , , , 

to reap economic profit from their prejudices but 
by these same prejudices into behaving m mos un 
Segregation and discnmination-fru.ts of prejudice-tum out 

T 'T “ 

correct and supplement our psychological ana ys eniDloved by 
ence. warn us that prejudtce .s not always a empl jd^by 

tmtnature or cnppled pcrsonalitiK skin-deep or bone 

conformity, barely skin deep But ,ts social 

deep we cannot understand ^ tradition 

context What strata exist m a given ““W W culture 

% regarded as high in status, and w i formally sanctioned 

offer a ritualized target for aggression, s ^ ^ X ivitchcraft? 

onti Semitism a dogma of while ™P^^^ ,f we are to achieie 
Answers to these and similar questions are 
adequate perspective 
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fed by myths of supenonty, and there his two fiercely possessive 
needs — property and sex — arc focused There he finds social support 
for his prejudice, religion, literature, humor, tradition and the usages 
of language help sustain his cxclusionist mode of life 

We owe to MacCrone some of our understanding of this life- 
style He demonstrates the interlocking of suspiciousness, exclusive- 
ness and ethnic hostility m human lives, and their blending with 
ngid religious ideology He also offers us a theory of "ethno-erotism,” 
which relates this disorder to a fixation of man’s capacity for love 
exclusively upon his immediate ingroup*® In still another sense, 
It is wise to note the erotic complications in prejudice To a surpris 
ing extent, sex-conflict and guilt seem to enter the process It is 
comforting to think that the demon of impulse resides not in our own 
breasts so much as in the lasciwous black man, or Italian, or French 
man, or Jew As Goethe says, we never feel so free from sin as when 
we expatiate upon the sinful deeds of others 

Since the clamorous needs of the body and the ego, and the 
insistent goads of fear and anxiety, dispose us to develop a prejudiced 
pattern of life we need no longer wonder at the ubiquity of our 
problem We marvel, rather, at the frequency with which we en 
counter equirnmded mortals We should be asking how is it that 
so many people develop self insight, self-cnticism and a universalistic 
ethic to counteract the bent toward bigotry? Up to now, psychology 
eranf*™” attenuon to the tolerant personality than to the into! 


Genetic Studies 

Basic to the study of both types is the study of child develop- 
men , including teaching at home m school and in the culture at 
n this area, too, there is progress to report 
c 1 we know, manifest no prejudice whatever in the early 
y rs o lie Such awareness of race difi'erence as exists is for the 
friendly, though sometimes marked by puzzle- 
1 * u for the first time with a little 

gir He said to her, Tou are very nice ’ Then screwmg up 
^ eyes with intense effort, he added. But I can’t quite see you ’ 
ere was a perceptual adjustment to be made, but the simple fact 
ot skin color was not for him a cau^ for dislike 

CTtain styles of child training, we now know, lead more surely 
man omen to the production of prejudice Broadly speaking, chil 
dren who feel a warmth and secunty in their parents— children who 
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caught, through no fault of his own, between two bitter trains of 
memory 

Besides adding to our knowledge of specific prejudices in speafic 
eras, history teaches us that the official morality of a nation — ^what 
we may call its stateways — has always exerted an influence of major 
importance One can point to counties violations of the spint of the 
Magna Charta, the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States and the Charter of the United Nations, but it is 
impossible to deny that these statements of policy have a continuing 
and meliorative effect upon human relationships 

Speaking for myself, I cannot yet decide which is a more im 
portant factor in the creation of bigotry stateways or folkways— 
folkways being defined here to include child training and the mdi 
vidual’s style of life If we are dedicated to the reduction of prejudice, 
IS It better to fight the battle on the polmcal front or m the home, 
classroom and church? Fortunately, this question need not be an 
swered in terms of eithenor Each of us mav work according to is 
lights and his talent There is plenty to be done at both ends 

Finally, a lesson of history which I consider the most important 
of all history helps us to deteimine whether we are, in fact, waging 
a losing battle The prejudiced style of life is so easv to develop, w 
naturaC so ubiquitous and, in many places, so solidly supporte y 
the soaal and poliucal structure that one could easily despair We 
are tempted to say that there is no solution to our dilemma, m 
words. ‘No exit' Among white South Africans I have encountered 

this pessimism Black South Afncans, too, assume the impasse Une 
tnbe has an imaginative explanaUon for the situation it 0 s 
God Himself is good, wishing the whole human race well, ^ 
unfortunately He has a half witted brother who constantly interferes 
with His plans It is this half witted brother who has taken charge 
of relationships within the human family r 1 . tj»u 

But to despair is to misread the long lesson of 
Uonships within the human family have always 
often fratriadal No story is more depressing t an e 1 ^ , 

Chnsu.n Church, rvh.ch for Ae mos. pen f 
Founder’s injunction, ‘Let both grow toget er uni uords 

Yet, dunug {he sixteenth centuty and eten cather, go^en not* 
were spoken m defense of religious liberty and toleration, Ae "in^ 
teenth century, many of Aese words were realized in praclice, and 
in Ae memmth cenMry, we begin to descry a genuine purging of 
the religious conscience from much of its bigotry 
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Research m sociology and jn anthropology has resulted in sev- 
eral important laws Let me cite three 

In a heterogeneous society there is more group prejudice than tn 
homogeneous societies South Africa, for example, which has several 
perceptual points for alarm,” harbors more prejudice than, say, St 
Helena or Sweden, both remarkably homogeneous societies 

Prejudice is greater whenever there are severe homers to com 
wuniccrtion between groups This law has as its reciprocal the law 
of contact prejudice lessens whenever there is equal-status contact 
between members of groups in the pursuit of common objectives 
Assiwnmg that there ts germinal prejudice against a certain 
group, this prejudice will become stronger tn proportion to the size 
of tie grmip tn the total population Only about one thousand peo* 
pie from India live m the United Stales, but there are about thirteen 
mi ion egroes The former group is overlooked, the latter is a 
jrget for much prejudice and discrimination If the number of In 
dians were to rise to the proportion obtaining m Natal, there is no 
doubt that fear, suspicion and dislike would rise accordingly 

“ would be an error to assume that the mere density of a 
AC ^ population brings about prejudice against it In 
Afripone oxample, I find myself quite overwhelmed by South 

lafmnal Toason prejudiced against them Popu 

tinh^r nP I’ a causa] factor, but rather a mul 

tipher of whatever pnor prejudices exist 21 

Historical Horizons 

of perspective of history The truth 

in shnrt«ioti^^/i^ c*’ Without the lens of history, we fumble along 
dice b ^ confusion Take, for example, that stubborn preju 
can shnw^^ ^ antiquity anti Semitism Only history 

occu^v r.™ , •'’<= “S®. Jews have been forced to 

entemiTiP^ * of stable values” as moneylenders, 

recrardf»f 1 h entrepreneurs, and how such marginal people are 
regarded by conservatives m every era as agents of threat ^ 

Stat« fnS’.r A ^ Civil War in the United 

breaks anr^ V, War in South Africa, and of the heart 

iinHersfnn/l ft. engendered by each, it would be impossible to 

fbe fliH of th ^ ^nnly quarrels in the two lands Only with 

tKp klar'V Perspective can we come to see that, in both countnes, 
man is to a certain extent an mnocent bystander He is 
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Similarly, stateways, if viewed in histoncal perspectne, reveal 
slow but true advance The progress is signalized in recent years by 
the United Nations’ Declaration of Human Rights Especially sink 
ing IS the banding of pn\atc citizens for the extension of racial sanity 
and the reduction of prejudice The South African Institute of Race 
Relations is an example Comparable organizations exist in the 
United States for the same purpose, many are international in scope 

I have already dra^vn special attention to one recent histoncal 
thread the perspective on the causes and cures of prejudice disclosed 
by modem social science Its discovenes have no magical power, but 
t ey o nng a cleansing spirit and new hope into the oppressive 
caves ot human ignorance and hate The current outpounng of re- 
search and books the training of younger people who, in imieasing 
numbers, are dedicating themselves to the betterment of human re* 
lationships— these are signs of progress At long last, in every land, 
k are determined that man's intelligence 

TTinr*. rl^ ^ cause of man’s redemption They see 

fflmiJw before that living together as a single human 

family IS the only future mankind can gave 

new en.rtf’ histoncal perspective, we detect a 

avert f Whether it will spread rapidly enough to 

SrsavnntT f natmn and race we cannot yet predict We 
vield In A, I ^ the age-oM disorder of prejudice is beginning to 
^ave trea^ent, much as other endemic diseases 

beac^ of°hnTi^^ Mr di^uraging, but it is marked witb these 
With all liTi ^ have, therefore, abundant reason to keep faith 
jjQjgj prophets of equimmdedness m the past They la 

upon our coXn pmuTm ”® compassion to bear 
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CHAPTER 15 


Techniques for reducing group prejudice 


Can soaal science help us reduce bias through a more effective use of 
law, of the classroom of mass media, of individual therapy’ The question 
IS audacious for prejudice is deeply ingramed and will not yield easily to 
remedial treatment Yet in recent years a good deal has been discovered that 
can serve as a guideline for the reduction of prejudice 

This sun ey of the subject is based on the Leo M Franklm Memorial 
Lecture, deUvered at Wayne Umversity m April 1951, and published m its 
present form m P A Sorokm Ced ) Forms and techniques of altTWShc and 
spntual growth C*9y4) 


All sorts ot methods have been tned m the attempt to dange 
ethmc atntudes for the better Roughly they seem to fall ™der the 
following headings Calthough each could be extensively subdivided; 
legislation, formil educational methods, contact and acquaintance 
programs, group retraining (group dynamics), mass media, e 
tion and individual therapy , 

Millions of dollars are being spent annually in the “empt to 
reduce group conflict and prejudice by these methods Is the money 
well spent? Or should some ot the money and effort ^ent in on 
direction he diverted to another, more successful rec ion 
are entirely practical questions, but then answer cannot be 1°™'* “ 
cept through painstabng research devoted to the evaluation ot pres 

ent action programs . , . 

Let It be said at the outset that we are today only rtarnng 
the needed evaluaUve research The smdies sumraanzed 
are ot a pioneer character, and, while they yield many 
nons concerning the ments and limitations acnon 
cannot yet be considered final or definitive They do, however, blaze 


a trad of 


progress 


Can We Expect Change? 

First, It IS proper to ash ourselves rt it “ Xlimm 

smgle action program to achieve an apprecia e that croup 

dici that ^plf carry di^? One — 

prejudice plays an appreciable part in tn 

237 
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and the more we attempt to apply them, the more complexities come 
to light “ The following instance indicates some of the difficulties 
In 1950 the National Assoaation of Colored Graduate Nurses 
disbanded after forty two years of independent existence It did so 
because Negro nurses were at last welcomed to membership in most 
local chapters of the American Nurses' Association Here is an ex 
ample of attitude change resulting m the termination of one form 
of segregation But to what was it due? Did it come about through 
the crusading efforts of certain Negro and white nurses? Was the 
present trend m FEPC legislation, or the tenor of recent Supreme 
Court decisions, a factor? Did the good will and brotherhood propa 
ganda of vanous national bodies play a part? Or was the change a 
result of all these and many additional pressures? Some cause or 
causes had an effect, but it is not ea^ to trace the sequence 


There are three ideal essentials for evaluauon research 
First there must be an identifiable program to be evaluated Ca 
course of instruction, a law, a moving picture, a new type ot contact 
between groups) This factor is called the independent vmai;le 
Secmd there must be some measurable mffices of change At 
titude scales might be administered before and after t e progm , 
interviews conducted, or indices of tension within the commuiuty 
puted (for example, the number of group conflicts reported to the 
police) Such yardsticks are known as the dependent 
Thtrd less vital but still tmpottant is the use 
When the independent variable is applied we “ F 

that the measured change is unquestionably a resu , . 

can do so best if we have a control group of people . 1 ' 

intelligence and status) who are not subnutte to e c 

independent variable If they too show an , gf 

change, we cannot conclude that our indepen en v 
fectivV Some other influence, as yet unidenufied, must have been 

n *dr rconttol group is no. often realned b, 
tors In one survey of eighteen evaluauons o ^ emoloved 

intercultural education it was revealed that on y . effective 
controls B And even when used, controls are 
Suppose two groups of students are being inves 8 , 

mg a course o! instrucUon, the other actmg as a control If the^tu 

dents gossip outside of school, the le^ns -,^case expen 

be pasted Song informally to the other In such a case, th exp 
mental group ‘ contanimates” the control 
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American adult population ^ Can we reasonably expect to alter this 
ominous proportion? 

Certain weighty considerations prompt us to say no A mount 
mg array of evidence tells us that a person’s whole life economy may 
be erected on prejudice The habits of categorizing, projecting and 
scapegoating may be too ingrained to be disturbed To change the 
attitudes would require a recentenng of the whole personality There 
IS no medicine strong enough to counteract the functional signifi 
cance of prejudice in certam lives Moreover, prejudiced attitudes 
receive such continual support from the social environment that iso- 
lated target programs seem insufficient and feeble The child, for 
example, cannot possibly escape the ethnic, religious and class mem- 
bership of his parents — and this anchorage is so firm that a few hours 
of social science studies’ m school are unlikely to affect the basic 
structure of his atutudes Also, the sancuons of his gang and his 
neig orhood are likely to hold him within the prevailing framework 
o preju ice, even though films or specially prepared Sunday school 
lessons spray him with the message of tolerance 
nn.l. Not only a prejudiced 

are learned What is learned can 
be pCTente’d^' unlearned, or at least the learning can, from the start, 

'nhan^^M ^exhaustible faith in the 

of advertising in this conn 
mmers of ™ ure equally confident m the 

hlnod w brush aside aristocratic slogans, such as 

of the change human nature’ and 'instincts 

cidf> m PTort altitudinal dragon that we de- 

be met fi el ^ ^Ireme faith in environmentalism may not 

’ = fuctor of pnme importance If 

or Seranv^Sim to change— through education, publicity 

one exvFrfi tT, ’ ^ course, they are more Ukely to do so than if no 
? ™ ^‘"■'ange Our gusto for change will bnng it about, 

It anything can The result may yet surprise us 

The Research Affroach 

reached a point where we can begin to submit this 
nld^ac flip K Efforts to improve human relations are as 

old as the hills What is new is the abdity and the will to evaluate 
the success of these efforts ^ 

True, methods for measunng change are still m their infancy, 
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legislate against prejudice ” Toward the close of the nineteenth cen 
tury, the Supreme Court of the United States declared that it was 
hopeless for laws to expect to counter “raaal instincts 

This argument is weak m two respects First we know that 
segregation and other anti minority laws increase prejudice against 
groups Most historians agree that the legal establishment of second 
class citizenship for Negroes m the South has stimulated racism, con 
tempt and abuse A white child who sees segregation legally en 
forced is very unlikely to grow up with ideas of equality and friend 
liness If legislauon can thus increase prejudice, why can it not 
diminish prejudice? 

Second legislation favorable to minority groups never aims to 
reduce prejudice directly Its intent is to equalize advantages an 
lessen discriminauon As a by product, people gam the expenence 
of working or studying side by side, and such equal stadis con ac 
makes indirectly for lessened prejudice Increasing the skills 0 mi 

nonty groups, raisins their standard of living, improving t eir m 

and e^cation — such measures may have a f 

Further, the establishment of a legal norm for 
public conscience and a standard for expected behavior a 
overt signs of prejudice Legislation aims at controlling, P 1 
dice, but only its open expression Yet, when expression g > 
thoughts, in the long run, are likely to fall into line 

When discrimination is reduced, ® of bias 

vicious circle begins to reverse itself The legal tennmation of b^s 
in employment, housing and the armed forces as e r , 
dence shows, of raising the respect one ethnic group }„4,erto 
other Expenence tells us that the difficulues of m 
segregated groups are ordinarily less than anticipate movine 

tales a law or aStrong executive order to start the 
The -princt-ple of cumulation, as Myrdal calls it, o 
the Negro plane of living v^I lower prejudice m ? f 

white, and Lt this m turn will again the mZ\ 

mg Benign circles of this order can be established under the initial 

T;®™ ir m.le .. .s m.e n.0. “Ti 

laws of which they disapprove strongly, mos o , ’ jeg 

their consciences, do approve avjl rights and ‘ orotest Laws 

islation They often approve even while *ey sq^ P when not 

in line with one’s consaence ^ hdds before the in 

obeyed, they still establish an ethiral pjad of the 

dividual an image of what his conduct s 
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A problem also anses in selecting the time when the effects of 
a program should be evaluated It is ordinarily easiest to do the 
evaluating (testing, interviewing, etc ) immediately after the close 
of the program But even if we find change at this point, who knows 
whether it will endure? And, if no change is found, who knows 
whether the program may not have “sleeper effects” and first show 
its influence months or even years later? Perhaps the ideal plan is 
to measure the effects immediately and then agam after a lapse of a 
year 

Enough has been said to show that the field of evaluative re- 
search has many obstacles It is difficult to keep the independent 
variable uncontaminated, it is hard to devise suitable measures of 
change, and when the findings are in, one cannot always interpret 
them with confidence, for all sorts of unwanted variables have in 
truded themselves into the design The hurly burly of everyday life 
in a complex community is very different from the test tube in a 
chemical laboratory Yet, in spite of these difficulties, there are scores 
of evaluative studies that pretend to tell how effective some one type 
or program has been with a specified population * 


organizations devoted to the betterment of group relations — 
and there ar^housands of them-can be classified as either public 
or private The former include the sc^called mayor's committees, 
g s committees and civic unity committees, established either 
oy tne citv or state executive or by legislative ordinance Public 
c include aty, state and federal commissions empow 
^'^crimination laws — sometimes all relevant laws, 
f-iir ^ specific laws, such as those dealing with housing or 

practices Often a public agency is simply a fact- 
Pivil R a notable example being the President’s Committee on 

tor .he £r4'rf“lem“‘''' 

efforts come to a focus in legislation I shall try, first, to 
for evidence and opinion regarding this technique 


LegtsJation 
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cratic motto, Knowledge Is Vtrtue But the student's readiness to 
assimilate and to use knowledge, it is now pretty well agreed, depends 
upon his attitudes Information seldom sticks unless mixed with at 
titudmal glue Facts themselves are inhuman, only attitudes are hu 
man Purely factual training often has one of three equally abortive 
results It IS soon forgotten, or it is distorted in such a way as to 
rationalize existing attitudes, or it is allowed to sit in one corner of 
the mind, isolated from the mam determinants of living conduct 
This segregation of knowledge from conduct is revealed in cer 
tain investigations that have tested both beliefs and attitudes Au 
thontative instruction may have the power of correcting erroneous 
beliefs without appreciably altering attitudes Children may learn the 
facts of Negro history without leammg tolerance 

Yet there is an argument to be made on the opposite side Per 
haps students may, in the short run, show no gains or twist the facts 
to serve their prejudices But m the long run, accurate information 
IS probably an ally of improved human relations To take one ex 
ample Myrdal has pointed out that there is no longer any mtel 
lectually respectable race ’ theory that can justify the position or the 
Negro in this country Since people are not wholly irrational, the 
fact that scientific evidence fails to support the theory of racial in 
feriority can scarcely fail gradtudly to penetrate into the marrow 0 
their attitudes , - . 

The fundamental premise of interculmral educauon is, in ettect 
no person knows hs own culture who knows only his ^ culture 
A child who grows up to believe that the sun rises and sets on his 
own in group, and who views foreigners as strange beings rom e 
outer darkness, is a child lacking perspective on the condiuons o is 
own life He will never see the American way for what it 
of many alternative patterns of living that 1 

their needs Without mtercultural information obtained at school, a 
child cannot acquire this perspective, for most children from 
homes and neighborhoods where they h^e no of 

about out groups m an objecuve way Thus, urem 

correct inflation .n the school does not automancally change preju 
dice, It may be an indispensable condibon of change 

But m^ay not “hatTe 

mcXlrcT^I “armT^e^igt in o’ue 

If so, this information should not be suppresse g 

the truth, we must go after the whole ‘ 

that IS flattering to mmonUes Enlightened members of mmonty 
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law often breaks a viaous circle, so that a process of healing can start 
to ^cur Forces in the individual and in the community that have 
rmthing whatever to do with the law are thus liberated It is not true 
that legislation must wait on education at least not on complete and 
perfect education For legislation itself is one root of the educational 
process 


Formal Educational Programs 

It IS not possible to report all of the available evaluative studies 
of educational programs These programs range widely in type, and 
a number of them are omnibus, containing many vaneties of teach 
ing techniques 

Some evaluations are concerned with the impact of special and 
mile programs The latter may be classified under six headings 
the m/omatiannl ap^oach, which imparts knowledge by lectures and 
textbook teaching the vtcanous experience apyroach, which employs 

•'>=' ■■’"te the student to 
of an outgroup the community study action 
‘"P* and w«h m social 

community programs exhtbthons, festivals and pageants, 
moot f” die customs of mmorily 

Ses ml ° 1 heritage, the smdl group process, which 

cio^ranm pnS P”'’'^'P'“ group dynamics, including discussion, so- 
allow*! fn ft, retraining and the individual conference, which 

allows for therapeutic intervieiving and counseling 

nromhl! u"’ r‘ “"goncally which of these six ap 

desiriKIp ^ greatest return While it is fairly certain that 

ments approximately t\vo-thirds of the expen 

methnHc a ^ rarely, we still do not know for sure what 

out sepTTi/f successful The trend of evidence, as Cook points 
not'sDecjnli-a° approaches — that is, programs which do 

the p^enome T of minoniy groups as such, or focus upon 

ijjorJ.. t,_n u" I Prejudice as such The student seems to gain 
cinato< in f himself m community projects, when he parti 
sav arntir,^^ situations and develops, as William James would 
say, acquaintance ,vith the field rather than knoivledge about it 

Tiiitc*t^n approach This tentatue conclusion clearly 

E*^rTvv.nTT, anproach on the defensive Traditionallv it 

opni^rr planting nght ideas in the mmd would cn 

gender right behavior Many school buildings sull display the So- 
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To one group of Christian students he taught Old Testament htera 
ture, avoiding any mention of Chnsoan Jewish friction or of present 
day problems In this indirect method, he merely stressed the posi 
tive contnbution of Jews to biblical history A second group vjas 
taught the same subject, but with frequent, direct reference to t e 
problem of prejudice, allowing catharsis and a recounting or peKona 
ejmeriences in the class A third group was taught by the indirect 
method, but the instruction was supplemented by personal co^r 

ences covering the students expenences and allowing cat arsis is 

method Kagan called focused interview Before-and alter tes s wer 
administered to all students by a Christian colleague 

The author concludes that the mdirect method jesu'ted m no 
significant change but that the direct method was i^rkedly eftective 
and the focused interview yielded positive results On t e w 
favors the direct method group It is important to a 
extremely anti Semitic students in the population were un g 

succe. of 

in this research was due to the composition of the 8^ P . „ 
dents were of high school age and were selected for , - 

religious matters Most of them were thus proba y p P , j 
issui frankly and to shift their attitudes 

The evidence, therefore, remains uncertain On y direct or 

we decide with what groups and under what circumstances direct 

indirect methods are to be preferred 

The approach thraugh vt^trus thly induce 

dicates that films novels and dramas may ^pmbers TOile we 
sympathetic identification with . jt^ategies of realistic 

arenotyetcertainofthefacts.its^n«^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^,der 

parucipauon constitute too strong a tnre 1^ a more effec- 

invitation to identification at the fantasy ev mtercul 

tree first step Perhaps in the j a„d mote 

rural programs should start with ficuon, drama and , 
gradually into more realistic methods of tram g 

Most of the remaining methods in tntmultural^^ 

for acute parucipation on the part ot participates in 

trips into the neighborhoods '"I" pip dct’elops an acqiimnt 

fesutals or communit) projects witu tn Most mtcsugators 

with, not merely JtBtni’kd^^ '^ It is considered good 

the participation method abme al 


ance 

faior 
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groups favor the publication of oil scientific and factual findings for 
they are convinced that, when the whole truth is known, it will show 
that most of the common stereotypes and accusations are false If a 
small percentage of the accusations prove to be justified, the ex 
planation of the findings probably lies in the adverse conditions un 
der which many minority groups live Properly understood, this find 
ing will improve perspective and motivate reform For example, the 
fact that some members of persecuted groups may sometimes develop 
ego defenses is a fact not to be suppressed but to be faced and sym 
pathetically understood 

How shall I sum up? Information does not necessarily alter 
either attitude or action Its gams, according to available research, 
seem slighter than those of other educational methods employed At 
^e same time, there is virtually no evidence that sound factual in 
ioimation does any harm Perhaps its value may be long delayed, 
and may consist in dnving wedges of doubt and discomfort into the 
stereotypes of the prejudiced It seems likely, too, that the greater 
gains ascribed to action and project methods require sound factual 
instruction as underpinning All m all, we do well to resist the irra 
lonai position that m^tes us to abandon entirely the traditional 

£ ..U not enough, but 

they sull may be indispensable ® 

‘^VP^^hes A related question arises con 
nroblem^ Tc f ” 11 attenuon directly upon intergroup 

n ll "'""I’ "^^Jdren to^dis4s the ‘4gro 

C through more me. 

ranhv sunnlu a People think that courses m English or geog 

focused di^Ztl ^°"text for intercultural studies than do courses 
tocused directly on social issues 

confl3?”v ^^rpen m the child's mind a sense of 

child mou cannot be categoncal about the matter While a 
for onntp’/i indirect methods, learn to take cultural pluralism 

bv rpol ^ ®till perplexed by visible differences in skin color, 
tion i« iT^fvi Jewsh holidays, by religious diversity His educa 
of directnrvl”^ cte Unless he understands mese matters Some degree 
sonhi^finr J "c^ld secm to be required And wth older and more 
nrmcb mrf Pf°? ® there may be even greater value in a direct ap- 
^ues iiMd-o^ ^ advanced students who are prepared to face 

In an cxjwiment devoted to three modes of teaching one-week 
, a I Kagan reports greatest gains by the direct method “ 
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S)Slcm do not alvvajs enjoy true equality Furthermore, contact alone 
js not enough The contact must lead to further action in the pursuit 
of common ends In man} stdiools, this form of mutuality does not 
occur 

Last but not least, this law, lihe all social laws, can claim to hold 
only when other things arc equal It is quite possible that counter 
cunents may set the Ta^v temporanly in abe}'ance. For e^mple, if 
economic condiuons should suddenly become stringent for both Je\v 
ish and gentile doctors, and if condiuons led them to per^ve ea 
other as nt-als their former cooperameness in pursuit of common 
ends might cease But the existence of counter udes does not mean 
that there arc no lawful currents 


Group RetTatmng 

One of the boldest advances in modem soaal soenm is the do 
hberate formation of groups for the express puipose of c , 

members’ outlooL People band together voluntanlym “ 

group d)'naiiucs because they arc Satisfied wiA their s , , 
man relanons Thev wish to study techniques of “ 

ship True, they do not join the retrainmg group e^r y g 
nd of their prejudices, but they ma) soon learn mat 1 r—ernen 
atutudes and biases that are blocking their effecuteness as foremen, 
teachers or executes ,, . „ « wxrmnn 

Unlike the atizen who reads a pamphlrt or l,— self to a 
on Brotherhood Sunday, the indiwdual \%ho su ™ renuired to 
retraining program is m it up to his e>es 

act out me roles of other people— empl^ees, ^ J fe^like to 
ants-and he learns througVsuch 
be in anomer's shoes. He\lso gams 
tives, anxieoes and projecuons Sometimes 

^pplemented by pnvate sessons gnnvs a 

furmer along me road of self-exainmation omers de- 

deeper undmtandmg of ihe feelmgs end thoughts of others 
\’elops ® - - - 



d^gned to mcrease skills in communit}' no other 

that if, after trainmg workers return j be less effective. 

rnemliTS of me training team mores On the 

TTey become discouraged and ^ retrained give each 

othei hand, two or mme people who have been retramefl g. 
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for both }Oung and old it can be adapted to the school program and 
also for use with adults Let us consider this important technique 
further 

Contact and Acquaintance Programs 

Contact hnngs friendliness this assumption lies at the basis of 
man) so-called action programs The assumption, however, is stated 
too broadl) We know that, while some kinds of contact make for 
mutual understanding and friendliness, the rev erse is also true Con 
tacts are not helpful between people of unequal status or between 
people who equally lack status Cpoor whites and poor Negroes) 
Residential contacts are unhelpful if these are perceived in terms of 
threatening invasion 

Yet studies are accumulating to show that, under certain con 
dmons, increased contact does make for lessened prejudice We can 
state the situauon m the form of a tentauve law prejudice tends to 
diminish whenever inetnhers of different groups meet on terms of 
equal status in the pursuit of common objectives 

The law, It will be noted, contains two propositions the contact 
must be one of equal status, and the members must have objective 
interests m common While it may help to place members of groups 
side Iw side on a job, the gam m tolerance is greater if these members 
regard themselves a part of a team Levvin has pointed out that many 
committees on race or community relations do not really engage in 
common projects of mutual interest They merely meet to talk about 
the disease Lacking a deBnite objective goal, such good will com 
mittees often expenence frustrauon and irntauon ’ 

follows from this law that enforced segregaUon should be 
aMished Othervv^se, equal status contacts cannot take place, until 
A place, cooperaUve projects of joint concern cannot arise 

And until this condition is fulfilled, we may not expect widespread 
resolution of intergroup tensions Hence the attack on segregaUon 
must conunue. Gandhi, it will be remembered called for ehmmauon 
of untouchahilit) as the first point m his program Without this gam, 
improvement in Hindu life could be achieved 
A final word of caution concerning the law It would be easy to 
pomt to apparent exceptions, but these excepuons are usually not 
actual test cases For example, it may be found that boys in a mixed 
^i! 1 prejudiced against Negroes as are boys in an all white 
school Apparently, equal status contact does not have the expected 
result. But status is a subtle thing and rmnonty groups m a school 
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through his ovvn sensations, the suffering and defensiveness en 
gendered by discrimination A related technique has been empl^ed 
by Axline, who reports that play therapy m a group of >oung children 
results in the amelioration of serious racial conflicts within the 
group Three or four children, white and colored, are put logger 
in a play situation with dolls and nuniature house furnishings 
arrangement offers opportunities for the projection of conflicts an 
nascent hostility It was found that, as the play progress^, ^om 
modation sets in and a lastmg friendly adjustment between the egro 
and white playmates is estabbshed 


Mass Media 

There are good grounds for doubting the 
propaganda People whose ears and eyes are bom ar e / 

ivith blandishments of special interests tend to deve op a ^ c 
blindness and deafness And what chance has a Hatred 

brotherhood, sandwiched in between layers of war, in V i„ 
and cnme? Furthermore, pro-tolerance propagan a 1 c 

perceived Those who do not want to admit it to . * jg 

Wef End no trouble in evadmg it Usually diose 
not need it But this general pessimism should not -JvertisinE 

for more detailed knowledge After all, we know , . j _gg 

and films have molded our maonal culture to a considerable gr 
May they not profitably be used in the task of rerao ng 1 

Research, though sail somewhat meager, suggests men now 
certain tentative laws nnlw n dicht 

I While a single program— a 

effect, several related programs produce eff ^nnciple of 

could be accounted for by simple -lacncal propagandists 

pyramiding stimulation is well understood by P J enough. 

Any publfaty expert knotvs that a smgle program is not g 
there must be a campaign „,i, ,1,. law of svanfimty 

a Propaganda must cope, however, w theater m Boston 

of effect In the spnng of 195IF a ^tion ^ „„cludcd wadi the 
ran the film. The Sound of Fury ^1 '^,./onlv through paucnce 

clearly stated moral that conflicts can solv — ^ deeply 

and understanding, not through Ztm m the 

tnored by the dramatic story, applairoed sncakmg on in 

same program, a newsreel depicted Sena ^ conflict can 

tcmauonal relauons He made the idenucal point-that conni 
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other the needed support and carry through their newly acquired 
insights and skills more effectively ® 

Not all retraining is of this direct, self consaous, self-critical 
type It may be more objectively centered An example is the re- 
training that comes to people who band together to investigate group 
relations in their aty or region The experience of designing the 
study, framing questions, conducting interviews and computing the 
discrimination indices Cm housing, employment and education) is 
highly beneficial The follow up activities are even more so for as 
people work to improve the situation, further gams in knowledge, 
community skills and sympathy are bound to result 

Another example of outwardly centered retraining is found in 
connection with the technique known as incident control Its pur 
pose, as in any group retraining, is to break down inhibition and 
rigidity in several individuals at once, so that they may become 
more ef^cuve in the pursuit of common ends In this particular case, 
mose who submit to training wish to develop a skill for use m every 
day hf^skill m answering the bigoted remarks that stain our na 
tional habits of conversation What does one say, for example, to a 
stranger m a public place who has let fall a venomous comment on 
the Jews that reaches uninvited the ears of many bystanders? Of 
course, there are many situations where propriety would have us 
Keep silent, but there are other situations where silence would lend 
consent, and here our sense of justice prompts us to speak up Re- 
seaic s ows that a calm voice, marked by obvious sincerity and 
pressing me view that such comments are un American, has the 
os a\ora le effect on bystanders But it is not easy to summon the 
Mumge to ^speak at all, let alone to find the nght words and to 
on 0 ones voice Hours of practice under supervision in a group 
setung are required “ ^ 

Sonic of the retraining programs discussed thus far have a 
ar e limitation They are designed to free the tolerant person of 
ms inhibitions and to provide him with skills, if he wants them 
u It IS c ear that full-scale group retraining cannot be used with 
pcop e \v o resist both the method and its objectives Yet, with 
f classes formed for other purposes may 

nam^cs ^ stages into pracuang the techniques of group dy 

rurthcrmorc, partial use may be made of these techniques of 
group jTiamics without going the whole way School children, for 
easily be led into role-plajing By playing the part of 
a child m an outgroup, the ju\enuc actor may begin to appreciate, 
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have prestige for great masses of people Their espousing of tolerance 
helps to \vin many fence^traddlers 


Exhortation 

We do not know the effects of preachment, admonishment or 
ethical pep talks Religious leaders have exhorted their followers for 
centunes to the practice of brotherly love The cumulative effect 
seems slight, yet we cannot be too sure that the method is futi e 
Without such constant admonishment, matters might be muc worse 
than they are. , , .1 

A reasonable guess might be that exhortation helps streng en 
the good intentions of those already converted And this ac levemen 
IS not to be scorned, for without religious and ethical rein ^ 
of their convictions, the already converted might imt maintain eir 
efforts toward the betterment of group relations For the ^ 
conditioned bigot, however, and for the conformist w o ” ® 
social environment too powerful, hortatory eloquence is like y 
small effect. 

Individual Therapy 
Theoretically, perhaps the best of all 
attitudes is individual psychotherapy The desirous of 

seeks the aid of a psychiatrist or counselor ^ basic 

change He is likely to be ready for a ? patient never 

orientations toward life While it is safe to say P 
con.es ,0 a U.erap.s. for Ure express eLrfe of 

attitudes, these attitudes may assume a salient re- 

treatment progresses and may conceivab y looking at 

structured Lng with the pauenfs other fixed ways of looking 

No eonclustve study has been made of ^l^enen”®- 

™ous psychoanalysts '=P”‘^ formost patienU think of 

This experience is particularly cogent, t P 

psychoanalysts as a Jewish mmement and 

certain to stir up such ant. Semiuc P«J“ ,n the 

course of the tteatment may be somewhat t negauve 

course of his analysis, the panent enters t P ^ ,],g therapeutic 

transference He blames the analyst for t c dominance and 

process causes, and hates him for his positio 
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be solved only through patience and understanding, not through 
violence The same audience hissed What they had learned m 
one context did not carry over to another Several researches confirm 
the conclusion, opinions may change, but the change tends to be 
limited to a narrow context and to generalize very little if at all 

3 Propaganda must also cope with attitude regression After 
a period of time, opinions tend to slip back toward their original 
configuration — but not all the way 

4 This regression, however, is not universal Studying both the 
^ort run and long run effect of indoctrination films in the army, 
Hovland and his associates found that, while attitude regression was 
c^mon enough, in some people a reverse trend occurred Sleeker 
effects came to light These delayed effects occur m “die-hards” who 
at first resist the message of the film but later accept it The sleeper 
phenomenon is noted especially among well educated people whose 
initial opinions are contrary to those held by most other educated 
people The authors suggest that these individuals have predisposi 
tions favoring the propag^da message but must first overcome some 
inner resistance to it moral seems to be that pro tolerance 
propaganda reaching people who are ambivalent m their attitudes 
may ave long range effects, especially among the better educated 
poruonsof thepopulauon 

Propaganda IS more effective when there are no deep-seated 
lil^i ^ iL ^search shows that people who are on the fence are more 
likely to be affected than those who are deeply committed 

6 f^ropaganda is more effective when it has a clear field The 
nopo y 0 propaganda that exists in totalitanan lands forces a 
monotonous barrage upon the defenseless citizen, and he cannot long 
powers of rwistance Counterpropaganda, if it is per 
J individual back upon his own resources of judg 

,1 ^‘”1 from a one-sided view of reality In the light of 

ic argued that pro-tolerance propaganda 

^ positive cffccts but also as an antidote to 

agitatoiyvho work on the other side 

° ^ propaganda should alkiy anxiety Bettelheim 

fr-irriA found that propaganda sinking at the roots of a person’s 
tends to be resisted Appeals geared into existing 

of security are more effective 

A principle concerns the importance of vrestigeful 
f S^*di can sell millions of dollars in war bonds over 

ra 0 m a single day. An Eleanor Roosevelt or a Bing Crosb) 
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Catharsis has a quasi curative effect It temporarily relieves the 
tension and may prepare the individual for a change o attitu e 
It IS easier to mend an inner tube after the air has been re ease 
Blake’s poem expresses this relation between catharsis and tension 


I was angry with my friend, 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end 
I was angry with my foe, 

I told It not, my wrath did grow 


Yet not every expression of hostility has a ca^ar ic e 
under special circumstances does a person who ows is P 
become willing and able to understand the other si ® ° j 

ment While he remains at all tense and aggrieved, h 

™'’ h areastem cty, a number of unpleasant mstance* of «hn.c 
conHict had occurred Aroused ciuzens put ^ ,l,e 

police force to introduce a cour« of instruction deahng wim jn 

backgrounds of group antagonism and the pohcemen J j ,I„s 

mg and handling ombreals The police ofScers 
compulsory course were resentful, for the very ci g^d 

which It was arranged cast ,“e,r own prejudices 

fairness This sense of injustice, together wi tension that 

against certain minority groups, “!(;Vl,e„ever an objecnve 

made instruction difficult — almost impossible police 

exisung prejudice can be changed No encountered stereo- 

himself under attack The course of ms , , fjojn the police 

types, causuc anecdotes and expressions o only a torrent 

None of the instruction seemed to register, 1 p against the 

of abuse, directed partly against ^ ^ class^would complain 

mmonty groups under discussion „ «f«^g\e never had any 

“Why does everyone pick on the don't the Jews mind 

trouble Why do we need this course? , t},e ash can, the) 
their own business? If they find a dea ^-j^t to control their 
call It anu Semitism ” "The Negro leaders ought 

people and not set them against the police. ^ largel) 

The course lasted for eight hours. 
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advantage, for being fro tern a parent substitute Sometimes the 
analyst is a Jew, even if he is not, the patient thinks of psychoanalysis 
as a Jewish movement This circumstance elicits his private anti 
Semitic feelings, which more likely than not explode m his out 
bursts against the analyst As the treatment progresses, and as the 
pauent gams insight into his whole pattern of values, the anti 
Semitism may abate Indeed, in principle we should expect that, 
whenever prejudice of any sort intersects with a neurosis, amelioration 
of the neurosis will result in a reduction of the prejudice 

Psychoanalysis is only one mode of treatment Almost any pro 
longed interview with a person concerning his personal problems is 
likely to uncover all major hostilities In talking about them, the 
patient often gams a new perspective And if in the course of the 
treatment he discovers a more generally wholesome and constructive 
way of life, his prejudice may abate For example, one student en 
gaged m research was conducting a long interview with a woman 
concerning her experience with, and attitudes toward, minority 
groups There was no therapeutic intention whatsoever In the 
course of the interview, the woman told of her anti Semitic feelings 
Pursuing her whole past experience with Jews and with neighborhood 
anu Semitism, she gradually gained greatly m self insight At one 
point she exclaimed The poor Jews, I guess we blame them for 
everything, don’t we? ’ Unless she had fixed her attention for con 
siderable time (about three hours) on this feature of her belief 
system, she would not have tracked it down to its sources and placed 
It in rational perspective in her life 

The frequency of transformations under therapeutic or quasi 
therapeutic conditions is unknown More research is needed But 
j therapy proves to be the most effective of all 

methods and because of its depth and interrelatedness with all 
portions of the personality, it should be — the proportion of the popula 
don reached will always be small We cannot psychoanalyze each and 
every bigot 


Catharsis 

A shows that in certain situations — especially m m- 

duidual therapy and m group retraining sessions — an explosion of 
feeling often occurs When the subject of prejudice comes up for 
discussion, a person who feels his views are under attack or dis 
appro\ cd may need the purging that comes with such explosion 
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This is most likely to occur when prejudiced people feel that they 
themselves are under attack. When this situation prevails, no progress 
can be made until catharsis is allowed. With patience, skill and 
luck, the leader may at the right moment guide the catharsis into 
constructive channels. 


Finol Word 

The improvement of human relations is a broad 
siderably broader than the scope of this essay. c 

to pass in review a large variety of recent researc m 
ethnic antagonism. From it \vc have learned two t 
is an immense amount of actiwt)’ and interest in app ^ g , j 
methods to the discovery of effective techniques 
prejudice. Second; present indications ^j.en we 

others, and indicate to some extent the specific conditi 
would do well to select one technique and not anot en . , 

While I sincerely believe in the value of the 
fiavo i: ijf., T,rftKkm of building altr 


wtiiie I sincerely believe in the value of 
have no desire to oversimplify the problem of bui 
acter. The issue is so complex, and the need 
resource must be called upon. It would ^ a grav . ujgj wjH 
we have devised a bag o^'cks, which, ^ grave error 

conjure up a good neighbor. But it would b ^ ^ reported 

to assume that the plodding and senous g r Jation- 

have nothing to contribute to the improvem ippislalion, child 
ships. Education and religion, of human 

training and psychotherapy — these and all ot er 
effort must be allowed if we are to produce a r fellows, 

seek their individual salvation, not at the exp 
but in concert with them. 

references . , 

I. G. W. Allport ond B. M. Kra»a, "Some loots of prejo ■ 

prejudice, of group tension ate omitted. The read s j ^ New Yoll- 
M. Deutsch aid S. W. Cook, Reseamh 

iaiercroup rehliotts, Wash- 

3. L. A. Cook Ced.D, CoHege programs ,n tot go t , , n 

*“ 8 ron: American Council on Education, 1950- , reported oj • 

4 . Surveys of these evaluational S J « survey of res^f , 

KlmeherB, Temions affecting intematiowd p J, 62 , Chap. 45 R* 

New YoA: Social Science Research CouneJ. i95o. ^ 
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occupied with this type of catharsis The instructor offered no 
counterarguments and listened as sympathetically as possible to the 
hostile outbursts 

Gradually, a change seemed to occur For one thing, the class 
became bored with its own complaining The attitude seemed to 
be, “WeVe had our say, now well listen to what you have to say 
on the subject ” Furthermore, so many obvious overstatements had 
been made m anger that a certain sheepishness crept in The man 
who asserted, “WeVe never had any trouble, there is no problem 
here,” was soon recounting several madents of conflict that he had 
encountered and, as a policeman, did not know how to handle A 
man who at first railed against Jews tried m later remarks to make 
amends 

Catharsis, then, may occasionally be effecuve because one’s irra 
tional outburst shocks one’s own conscience When the immediate 
tensions have been released, the individual is freer to reconstruct 
his perception of the total situauon Even while expressing hostility, 
he may be developing private plans for future conduct that will be 
more acceptable to the community at large Thus a given official 
might have been thinking, especially toward the end of the course, 
well, I certainly have blown my top Damn it, I had a right to, it’s 
ternble the way were picked on Everybody’s got prejuchces But 
It js tough on the minorities m this community I don’t want any 
trouble in my distnct I’d better look out for so and so, he’s likely to 
hates Negress and Je\vs I guess I'll 
And here he begins to construct in imagination a plan for future 
handlmg of the problem in his precinct 

It cannot be proved that such mental processes occur following 
catharsis, but the impression of observers of this particular course of 
instruction was that dunng the last two hours, when the antagonism 
ad worn out, the lessons commenced to register and the gam in 
self insight was appreciable 

Catharsis itself is not curative The best that can be said for it 
« that it prepares the ^vay for a less tense view of the situation 
Having had his say, the aggneved person may be more ready to listen 
to me other point of view If his statements have been exaggerated 
and unfair— -as they usually are — the resulting shame mollifies his 
anger and induces a more balanwd point of view 

It is ^t recommended that every program start off by inviting 
catharsis To do so would create a negative atmosphere at the outset 
When catharsis is needed, it will oime without special invitation 
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Religion and prejudice 

We all know some religious people who are bigoted against various eth 
and religious groups But we also know others who sincerely practKC ro 
hood In both types of people, religion seems to be largely responsi 
their preiudice, or for their tolerance j c j, 

This essay first dips into the history of the Chnsttan church and torh 
tliat, while the opposed strands of bigotry and tolerance ave ways 
With us, in recent years the clash has grown acute r r,f t(^ 

The essay then offers a functional analysis of e two o 
hgiosity Extrinsic religion is a self-serving, uulitanan, se pro ec * 
religious outlook, which provides the believer with com ort an .-tenorwed 
the expense of out groups Intrinsic religion marks the ® mmandment 
the toul creed of L faith without reservation, including the 
to love one’s neighbor A person of this sort is j .jg found, 

religion than on making it serve him In many lives, * _«,n 2 for the 
the result is inner conflict, with prejudice and tolerance c p 

'^Ong?nally piesenttd as the Ratcliff Lecture at Tufts Umvetsity m ApiJ 
■959, the essay was first published lu The Crane Revww Ci959; 

Brotherhood and bigotry are intertmned in preiudice 

of pious people are saturatea with raaal, e r justice 

At the same time, many of the most ardent a vo „y,niindetlness 
are religiously motivated Like Gandhi they a j „ j ^vish to ex 
vvithm Ae whole human family This is the paradox 1 ^vis 

The paradox IS one to haunt both the p^chol g have 

Within the past decade, soaal and j Jam,cs of prejudice, 

made great advances in understanding e y the) are 

although they tend to overlook the tie with p y ^ average, 

content merely to point to the conunon ® ^tpoers As for the 
churchgoers are more intolerant and anU bigotry m 

can any minister fail to spot both g ^ plight of the 
own flock? Can he fail to w ^ ^^^cd 

Ghnstian clergy m Little Rock, which Chnstunts w ractal 

Campbell and Pettigrew in their recent 
crisis? 1 

257 
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Thus the doctrines of revelation and election provide open chan 
nels to prejudice — but do they necessartly have this endre^lt? If 
so, we should have to despair of many religions The Roman Catholic 
Church holds firmly to the revelation that it alone is the True U urc , 
divinely established and protected from error The Jewish re igion 
could not exist at all without its revelation that the Jews are o s 
chosen people Does it follow that Roman Catholics and Jews an 

comparable bodies are destined to bigotry? , 

Speaking to this very point, Bishop Leslie New igin o 
Anglican Clurch wntes “We must claim “'^“luteness and findity 
tor Chnst and His finished work, but that very claim forbids us to 
claim absoluteness and finality for our understan , , 

RevelaUon and elecuon, being divinely ordained are no t ^ 
to human interpretation Only God knows His p an o , j 
race It is not for us to judge those who do not share our 

“ills more relaxed interpretation of 
tion requires a subtle mind, one diat can embrace ^ ^ j 

same time judge nothing ‘unUl the Lord come j ifp-*- balance 
time for the masses of refigious people to acquire thi people 

As matters stand, we can%afely say that tie 
will continue to regard religious outsiders wt Catholics, 

wen with contempt This will , pT,_^,„ans who often 

Fundamentalists — and even among liberal » 

hold to a special version of revelation and elecuon 

thud inttmsic source of 

theocracy — has lost much of its power It enforce through 

tnany centuries, that rulers are interpretations of 

avil and military power the currently fas i jjshts and dmne 
revelauon and election This docttine o J r persecution and 
obhgauon drove the Western world i^o cen ^ jppg 

bloody bigotry under the banner of Holy ^ ^5 a device for 

time for the West to nd itself of physica rJiemselves, but also 
enforang the judging word Not only the r 

“e people— even many saintly ,hen prevailing interpre- 

civil authority to enforce agreement with 

taUons of election and revelauon , emperor to crush the 

^ ^ One thmks of St Augusune’s non of un^ptned 

Pelagians, who disputed his views on Ambrose, St Gregory 

infants Of the persecution of the jevvs y fanaucism of Pope 
of Nyssa and St John Chrysostom 
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Let me first briefly outline the nature of the problem m historical 
terms, for I urgently desire to emphasize its pervasive and apparently 
permanent character In the conduding sections I shall try to un 
ravel the paradox from a psychologist’s point of view and point the 
road to a solution 

I 

In the Christian religion, and to a varying degree in other re- 
ligions there are three intrinsic sources of bigotry 

The first is the doctrine of revelation truth once revealed can 
not be tampered with This doctrine has a curious consequence 
for successive generations of believers it leads to a ngidity that the 
original Scriptures do not warrant Take, for example, St Paul s in 
junction, Therefore judge nothing before the time, unul the Lord 
come ” ^ St Paul seems here to be enlarging on the words of Christ 
‘ Let both grow together unul the harvest ’ ^ Later believers have 
difficulty with these permissive senUments How can one be tolerant 
of those who depart from the revealed formula for salvation? 
Menno Simons, the Anabaptist, worried about the matter, and his 
narrow solution is typical of all the centuries He simply rein 
teroreted St Paul to mean, ‘None may judge unless he have the 
judging word on his side”^ In effect, Simons — like many men of 
piety— interposed his right to judge according to his own view of the 
Since all sects and creeds claim to have the judging word 
on their side, the door swings wide to bigotry Unbelievers are sharply 
judged here and now 

The second intrinsic source of bigotry lies in the doctrine of 
election Whatever theological jusufication the doctrine may have, 
the view that one's own group is chosen (and that other groups are 
leads forthwith away from brotherhood and into bigotry It does 
so because it feeds one’s pnde and hunger for status — two important 
psychological roots of prejudice Some groups have claimed to be the 
lost tnbe of Israel, the claim enhances the status of the members 
and consigns all ‘gentile’ groups to a posiUon of infenonty A 
rardmal example of election is based on certain obscurities in the 
i?*ij Noah, It seems, cursed Ham and declared that his 

children should fore\er be ‘ the servants of servants ’ Legend has it 
that the children of Ham are the black race By this sleight of hand, 
many white people m South Africa and in our own Southern states 
declare that they are divinely elected to the position of permanent 
white supremacy 
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Anti Catholicism in the United States, lihe anti Negro prejudice, 
has often drawn on the appetite for sexual disclosures Incited by 
stories of immorality in convents, a mob in Charlestown, M^sa 
chusetts, on August 1 1 , 1 834, burned the Ursahne Convent Cme 
influential political party, the Know Nothings, rose to considerabe 
power in the mid nineteenth century largely on the basis ot sue 
legends Later in the century the American Protec^e Association 
flourished, sustained by anti Catholic periodicals 
such periodicals was Watson's Magazine, not only Catholic but 
anti Negro and anti Semitic as well Its logic illustrate y 
following typical quotation ‘ Heavens above* Think 0 a 8 
priest taking the vow of chastity and then being turned oose 
women who have been taught that a pnest cannot sm t is a g 
to make one shudder ” Similarly, the Tibertme Jew was 
a "ravenous appetite for the forbidden fruit-— a lust u g 
enhanced by the racial novelty of the girls of the 
This combination of the sexual and me religious is r g 
siderable attention m contemporary psychology <elF 

In the present century, no less than Jewish 

interest has sparked religious persecution We thm Hindu 

pogroms ot Czarist Russia and of the slaughter ^ , f religious 
ana of Hindu hy Muslim only a decade ago A lund ot renpo^^ 
rapture intoxicated the Nazis '“Hitler is a 8, Hiller’ So 

powerful Jesus Christ Our God, our Pope, is Adolph Hit 
rhapsodized Nazi leader Binve And not to he Berlin m 

homage, Propaganda Minister Goebbels an a res . 
stnictld the reimented German nauon 'Our become m 

intermediary between his people and the throne ^ jt5 

thing which our leader utters is religion m its g , » 12 

deepest sense, and m its deepest and most hi ^ people 

Even these few examples show us why ” S' , ® ^ common 
today discredit religion A college student s , ^ brother 

judgment 'Religion has tned for cenWries me rclioion tries to 
hc^lcfnian ItLhad.tsday rSind X" sr^ 

soUe need solvang, but religion has failed funded i^orld — a 

of Organized religion as ‘another schism in 
curse ’ i* 


in 

The historj' we haie reviewed up ha\c been 

should not forget that e\ en m times of pers 
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Urban II, who launched the Crusades, wherein political and economic 
gam at the expense of the "unspeakable Turk’ was sanctified in 
the frenzied batde cry, ‘ Deus vult ” Of Pope Sixtus IV, who, while 
building the Sistine Chapel, authonzed Spam’s sovereigns to make a 
ruthless inquisition Of the thousands of Jews burned at the stake 
in 1485, when Tomas de Torquemada took over the management of 
the Inquisition Of St Bartholomew's Eve in 1572, when twenty to 
thirty thousand Huguenots were massacred Of Pope Innocent VIII, 
who m the fifteenth century anathematized all who refused to believe 
m witchcraft ® Of the inconclusive savagery of the wars of religion, 
which subsided only toward the close of the seventeenth century 

When Protestantism amved on the scene, it behaved no better, 
for It was founded on the same three pillars of bigotry revelation, 
election and theocracy It is the parodox of Protestantism that, 
except at high moments of its history, it has not lived by its primary 
tenet — that the channel of revelation is personal Although the in 
dividual is told to seek revelation, he is expected to reach tne "right” 
answer from his communion with the Scriptures and the Holy Spirit 
Death at the stake was the punishment for Servetus, who, according 
to Calvin, rmsmterpreted the promptings of the Holy Spirit Under 
heresy remained for a long time a capital crime, though 
Its definition shifted capriciously through the evolution of sects and 
through the theocratic reigns of assorted sovereigns 
i. ^ required every Roman Catholic to attend 

the Church of England During much of the eighteenth century, 
the saying of the Roman Mass m England was punishable by "per 
petua imprisonment , and, as late as 1825, foreigners who wished to 
become English citizens had to take the Sacrament of the Lord's 
bupper from a minister of the Anglican Church ® The General Court 
of Massachusetts decreed in 1647 that 'no Jesuit or spiritual or 
ecclesiastical person (as they are termed), ordained by the pope of 
e see ot Rome, shall henceforth come into Massachusetts Any per 
son not reeing himself of suspiaon shall be lailed, then banished 
It taken a second time he shall be put to death " 

II 

The history of bigotry is tiresome and painful to recount But 
unless we have it in mmd, we shall not be able to understand the 
nature ot our present problem The horrors are not by any means all 
m the past But what is new is our comprehension of some of the 
psychodynamic factors that add fire and flame to theological dispute 
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But advocates of equimindedness were seldom 
Milton advanced the principle of religious freedom u \ 
denied its benefits to Catholics and rnmeience but 

wise by John Loclce. Cromwell declared for fr^ omo pantists. 

denied it, for political reasons, to CaAohes, ^"8 senaratira of 

But slowly there arose strong champions o ^ dissenters 

church and state. Preliminat)' -Ae decisive 

in Holland and by Ropr Williams ^ote and Con- 

tuming point came, of course, when James M United 

gress adored the First Amendment to the Constimuon of t^e Un 
States: “Congress shall make no law respecung the 
religion, or prohibiting the free ’ ’Reeled the claim 

time in the history of the Western worl , ■possibility of 

of divine sanction for the state, and t has been 

official persecution for religious deviance. nndlev Field, “the 

called by one of America’s of humTn progress." 

greatest achievement ever map m me _„„;hilitv of theocracy 
The First Amendment pmmated ^ H .hat today heresy or 
in America, and its repercussions were * punished as a 

any other form of religious deidance is se theocratic pillar of 

legal crime in any country of the wmld. The p 

bigotrv is gone, and the other its potential for pro- 

fact tnat helps create the current crisis, 

found change. , , .oJav do we find the 

Only in certain markedly to justify anti- 
doctrines of revelation and election J nreiudice. Yet if ex- 

Negro, anti-Jewish, anti-Gentile or an analogous 

plicit theological justification is rarer 
psychological process is still at work. 


r ftF the religious-prejudice 

Let us take a not uncommon fom usual adult 

syndrome. A certain child, let '^j^y’ ijjo save all men blac % 
complex of ideas. Christ came into ej. happc" any but a 

trown and white— but dreadful i,„oa. He is taught tlut 

white man should move into the ,, Q^hers are inferior. e 

his family’s church is the best an favors when asked, but es 

learns that the Heavenly , 

pecially to a child who belongs to the elK • ^ 1,35 deep 

Now, suppose this ’f‘‘'^nicurity, inferiority of status, 

psychological heeds engendered by insecunty. 
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great souled prophets who, often to their peril, spoke out against 
bigotry and preached the Gospel of eqmmindedness Socrates did so 
So too did Chnst — many centimes ahead of His church 

Early in the Christian era the voices were timid and clouded 
Tertullian, for example, asserted that God did not wish to be wor 
shiped unwillingly, salvation could not be coerced but must be freely 
appropnated And it was Tertullian who so brilliantly perceived the 
dynamics of scapegoating ‘ They take the Christians to be the cause 
of e\ery disaster to the state, of every misfortune to the people If 
the Tiber reaches the wall, if the Nile does not reach the fields, 
if the sky does not move, or if the earth does, if there is a famine, or 
if there is a plague — the cry is at once The Christians to the 
lions ’ ” Yet it was also Tertullian whose rigid interpretations of 
election and revelation led him to speak so fiercely agamst recusants 
that he has been called the first Christian bigot 

Toward the end of the fifth century, Pope Gelasius I likewise 
opposed coercion and questioned the right of any emperor to interpret 
the Sacrifice of the Cross or to prescnbe how its Wnefits shall be 
spread among mankind St Ambrose, too, opposed the emperors 
right to interpret the Christian trust, but he did not hesitate to de- 
nounce the Jews In the thirteenth century Raymond Lully dared to 
oppose both the Crusades and the rising Inquisition And a century 
later Cardinal Cusa suggested that human transcripts of the divine 
will are always contaminated by the blindness of self interest of mortal 
men He proposed a parhament of religions to which even the 
Muslims should be invited But such voices were feeble and sporadic 
The Reformation added its pleas, even while it took over the 
three pillars of bigotry In 1554, Sebastian Castellio issued his mam 
festo advocating religious toleration Chnstianity, he insisted, is 
beneficence, persecution is its antithesis, and if persecution belongs to 
religion, religion is a curse to mankind At the height of witch 
burning, Montaigne expressed his misgivings m golden words “After 
all. It is rating one’s conjectures at a very high price to roast a man 
c strength of diem ” Also in the sixteenth century, 

Schwenkfeld taught that a sense of divine immediacy should keep 
us from hatred the Holy Spirit has sevenfold gifts, and we should 
acknowledge their diversity among men of all kinds Irenicism, a 
search for peaceful unity among churches grew on this foundation, 
as did modern Quakensm But the full flower of this sixteenth 
century spintualism was slow in being achieved As Bamton remarks, 
The best things on religious hberty were said in the sixteenth cen 
tury but not practiced until the nmeteenth ” 
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man He does not become £xated on an immature level of develop- 
ment At adolescence he can take the leap that Piaget calls recifroc 
ity, the ability to perceive that others too have convictions and 
preferences (for their own religion, culture and race) that are 
analogous to — and, from their point of view, as reasonable as — his 
own 

The youth we describe is not cnppled by his fears and anxieties 
He has them, to be sure, but he accepts them as normal afflictions of 
the human race It is a sound pnnciple of psychology that the ac 
ceptance of one’s anxieties makes for a compassionate understanding 
and acceptance of others 

Advancing thus into matunty, the individual does not necessarily 
lose his religious faith, nor even his belief in revelation and election 
But dogma is tempered with humility in keeping with biblical in 
junction, he withholds judgment until the day of the harvest A 
religious sentiment of this sort floods the whole life with motivation 
and meaning It is no longer limited to single segments of self in 
terest And only m such a widened religious sentiment does the 
teaching of brotherhood take firm root 

I do not wish to imply that people are wholly intrinsic or wholly 
extrinsic m their religious outlook Gradations occur along a con 
tinuum Extrinsic religionists have moments when the universalism 
of the Christian teaching breaks through to them, causing them per 
haps to doubt their own stand on such issues as Negro segregation 
Intnnsic religionists too may have their lapses, as when they shp 
into snide and socially fashionable anti Semitism 

Yet, in principle, the distinction is crucial Unless we accept it, 
we shall fail to explain the age-old paradox that troubles us all how 
does It come about that religious people tend to be more prejudiced 
than nonrehgious people, while at the same time most of the fighters 
for equality and brotherhood throughout the centuries have been 
religiously motivated? We think of Pope Gelasms, Castelho, St 
Prancis, Schwenkfeld and Roger Williams, in more recent day^ of 
Gandhi, Father Huddleston, Martin Luther King and Albert 
Schweitzer, and of countless active members of the American Friends 
Service Committee the Catholic Interracial Councils, the Unitarian 
Service Committee and other religious groups too numerous to men 
tion 
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suspicion and distrust He may never think explicitly of the doctnnes 
of revelation and election, yet his background prepares him for the 
same type of reasoning that has marked bigotry throughout the 
course of history ‘ God is partial to me Through prayer I can 
conjure His special favor Since God is created in my image, His role 
IS to confer secunty and other benefits upon me My economy of 
living IS one of exclusion — of barring from my presence out groups, 
which threaten my comfort My religion and my prejudice both 
serve my exclusionist style They are islands of safety in a threatening 
world They are custom tailorea lifejackets to be donned in frighten 
ing waters ” In such a life, religion is not the cause of ethnic 
prejudice, nor is prejudice the cause of the religion Both strategies 
are protective, both confer security, a sense of status and of encapsula 
tion 

This syndrome appears to be exceedingly common, many in 
vestigations show that, on the average, churchgoers and professedly 
religi<ms people have considerably more prejudice than do non 
churchgoers and nonbelievers Today, as m former times, countless 
people assume that the Almighty meant to anange the human family 
in a hierarchical order, with themselves at the top And some will still 
cite Holy Scripture to prove their point 

In the case we have desenbed it is clear that religion is not the 
master motive in the life It plays an instrumental role only It 
serves and rationalizes assorted forms of self interest In such a life, 
the full creed and full teaching of religion are not adopted The 
pwson does not serve his religion it is subordinated to serve him 
e master motive is always self interest In such a life economy, 
reigion as extrinsic value only And it is extnnsic religion, thus 
defaned, that we find most closely assoaated with prejudice 

V 

But now we turn to the opposite, or infnrtsic, type of religious 
sen iment It too gets an early start in life The child s mind is as 
^ other case early tuned to the favors that God can render — a 
gi t o s ates for Christmas or cancellation of an appointment with 
^ at the start for any child to avoid a self centered 

and family centered view of religion But there is an early difference 
t e youngster we are now describing has the benefit of basic trust and 
secunty within his home He does not need to look on people as 
threats to his well being He does not need to use religion as a tabs 
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12 G Meyers, op at, ‘pp 389 ff A useful account of the mmng of 
political bias wim Protestant bigotry is R L Roy, /Ipostles of discord, Boston 
Beacon, 1953 

13 G W Allport, J M Gillespie, and J Young 'The religion of the 
post war college student,’ 7 P^hol , 1948, 25 3 33 

14 TertuUian, Apology, Chap 40, in Migno Patrologia Latina Vol 
i,Col 542 

ij R H Bamton, op ctt, p 253 Other sources regarding the growth 
of religious toleration are K S Latourette A history of Chnsttanity, New York 
Harper, 1953 and W K Jordan, The development of religious tolerance tn 
England, 4 vols , Cambridge Harvard University Press, 1932 40 
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VI 

The relationship between religion and prejudice hinges on the 
type of religion that the personal life harbors When it is extrinsic, 
the tie with prejudice is close, when intrinsic, prejudice is restrained 
Now that religious bodies are becoming self-cntical and alert to the 
issue, they would do well to empW this central fact to guide their 
policies and plans for the future Their problem, if I may venture to 
state It for them, is how to transform the prejudice-lmlced, extrinsic 
style of religion held by most of their members — whatever the re- 
ligious body may be — into intrinsic religion, where the total creed of 
equimmdedness becomes woven into the fabric of personality itself. 
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Social service in perspective 

A psychologjsts’s interests often range widely He is sometunes concerned 
with the way people perceive their worlds — that is to say, how they define 
the situation they are in He may also he concerned with the process o£ com 
munication — including rumor, public opinion and persuasion — and may want 
to know how these and other psychological factozs can lead to improvement in 
the human condition Part V deals with these topics 

My earliest years of teaching were in the Department of Soaal Ethics at 
Harvard University This in part explains my interest m applying psycho- 
logical prmciplcs and methods to the professional field of soaal work 

The essay was read at a conference held as part of the Bicentennial 
Celebration of Columhia University from June a y, tg$4 It is repnnted here 
from a volume of proceedings entitled NalionnI pchctet for education, health, 
and social services C*955)> where it appeared under the title, "The limits of 
social service " 


A century ago both TTioreau and Emerson spoke out sharply 
regarding the limits of social service — of ‘philanthropy,” as they then 
called It In Walden, Thoreau criticized the tendency of the would 
be benefactor to project his own ailments onto others Because be 
himself suffers a stomach ache he thinks that the whole world has 
been eating green apples TTioreau advised the benefactor to cure 
himself, to grow cheerful, to abandon his melancholy projections and 
thus to permit the victims of his 'charitable" impulses to do the same 
Emerson pointed to a different shortcoming In Self Reliance he 
wrote ‘1 tell thee, thou foolish philanthropist, that I grudge the 
dollar, the dime, the cent I give to such men as do not belong to me 
and to whom I do not belong” Where no spiritual affinity exists, 
chanty is jn rain Emerson deplored the thousandfold impersonal 
relief societies devoted to distributing “alms for sots " 

When we think back on the unwisdom of nineteenth century 
benevolence, we applaud these thrusts of cnticism But we recognize 
the critics* error Thoreau and Emerson tvere presuming to condemn 
all social service because they nnstook momentary limitauons for 
ultimate limits They could not forest the enlargement of honzons 
and improvement in practice that would come through the labors of 
ayi 
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The former study made us hopefu] concerning the policies and 
practices of child placing agenaes, while the latter thrust us into a 
state of despair regarding the outcome of our efforts to rehabilitate 
delinquents No subsequent evaluation of penal practices has in any 
respect restored our hope But when evaluative results turn out to 
be negative, we are not entitled to say, “Nothing can be done ” 
Rather, we feel goaded to restate our aims, alter our approach and 
redouble our efforts For example, we might decide to study the few 
cases of successful refonnation, and re-tool our practices hy them 
Deeply disturbed by this failure with adult delinquents. Dr 
Richard Cabot, shortly bwore his death in 1938, established and sub- 
sidized the Cambndge-Somerville Youth Study, perhaps the most 
elaborate evaluative investigation yet attempted The study was 
action research, it instituted a program of long continued treatment 
of pre-delinquent children for the express purpose of discovering 
whether such soaal service could check later delinquency Specially 
established action research of this type has marked advantages over 
the cursory evaluative investigations that are all we can expect from 
agenaes busy with daily demands The financial resources ate more 
adequate, research specialists are employed, and the important condi 
tion of having a control group can be observ'ed The three hundred 
boys in treatment were matched at the outset of the study with an 
equal number of controls It was thus possible to estimate ac 
curately the amount of change that occurred as a result of treatment 
rather than as a result of gradual maturing m the average community 
setting, where schools, churches and assorted social agencies are like- 
wise engaged in the building of character The treatment plans were 
badly interrupted, however, by the coming of the war, many of the 
boys entered service at the age of seventeen, the very time when the 
most effective casework might have been done 

The results of this elaborate study, as set forth by Powers and 
Witmer, are not as conclusive as we might wish ^ In general terms, 
the study showed that, by police standards, approximately the same 
number of treatment and control boys turned out to be delinquent 
Thus, in a sense, even five to seven years of casework, commencing 
between the ages of six and fen, proved ineffective This pessimistic 
generalization, however, masks certain subsidiary findings of po- 
tentially great importance There is some evidence, for example, that 
treatment boys, though they tangled with the courts as often as 
control boys, did not continue into careers of serious and aggravated 
criminality There is also evidence that those who benefited most 
from the program were boys who, like their parents, were genuinely 
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Octavia Hill, Arnold Toynbee, Jane Addams, Richard Cabot, Mary 
Richmond and many other thoughtful leaders Nor could they predict 
the future influence of psychological science and psychiatry upon 
social service They could not foretell the evolution of public policy 
as guided by Bismarck in Germany, by the Fabians and the Labor 
Party in Britain and by the New Deal in the United States 

We therefore take warning It would be folly to set dogmatic 
and premature limits upon the sciences and arts that comprise social 
service Unlike Thoreau and Emerson, we know that its methods 
and Its philosophy are still evolving Present faults and shortcomings 
surely exist, but most of them, we suspect, are removable As such 
they constitute limitations m social service but not limits In the 
course of our discussion we shall hit upon boundaries beyond which 
neither public nor private social work may proceed But for the most 
part we shall be concerned with limitations that can in principle be 
overcome 

Evaluating Social Service 

The brightest feature of the present situation is the spirit of 
self objectification, self scrutiny and self criticism that marks con 
temporary social services We are less inclined than formerly to 
mistake our good intentions for good results, or our own professional 
growth for growth in our clients We have reached a stage of 
wholesome skepticism Today the question is whether social service, 
in any of its philosophies and methods — public or private, family 
centered, community centered or person centered, manipulative or 
interpretative, based on psychoanalytic theory, economic theory, re- 
ligious theory or no theory-^oes in fact achieve the results we aim to 
achieve 

thirty years since leaders of social service began to 
call for an evaluation of results To some extent the impetus came 
from donors who rightly wondered whether society actually benefits 
from their financial support of social work But chiefly, I think, the 
impetus for evaluation has come from ardent workers who wish to 
know whether their efforts are truly in the public interest or reflect 
merely pleasant conceits of their own Among the early \oices raised 
in behalf of evaluative research were those of Porter R Lee, Dr 
Haven Emerson and Dr Richard Cabot ^ Two of the earliest in 
vestigations were those of Miss Theis, who followed the later careers 
of nearly eight hundred foster children, and of the Gluecks, who 
traced five hundred former mmates of the Concord Reformatory* 
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a job for amateurs, 11 requires shrewd planning, inventiveness, techni 
cal training and great caution in interpreting results But these 
barriers are not insurmountable If progress in the next twenty five 
years matches progress in the past, we shall soon have this important 
instrument well under control 

The Goals of Social Work 

One cardinal requirement for successful evaluation forces us to 
pause and tal.e stoch Every evaluator agrees that we cannot measure 
progress unless we Xnow our objectives, and these objectives must be 
stated in accessible (that is, operational) terms We are thus brought 
face to face with the question of the goals of social service While the 
question is familiar, it is none the less true that only a tiny fraction of 
the mountainous literature on social service is concerned with its 
raison ditre, wth its philosophical guidelines and moral objectives 
Such formulations as we do encounter are often too general or too 
\ague to help the evaluator 

It may well be that — in certain respects, at least — we face an 
insoluble problem If we accept as our goal “growth in personality” 
(and this is a goal upon which, I suspect, most of us would agree), 
how can we measure progress’ How long after a program of treat 
ment shall we attempt to detemune growth? And what is our 
criterion for “growth m personality” or improvement m character” 
— or, for that matter, for “self reliance,’ Svholesomeness,” ‘good 
citizenship,’ “happiness” or even ‘normality of adjustment’? 

Occasionally our stated objectives are less elusive When we say, 
for example, that our goal is economic rehabilitation of a client, we 
can set a reasonable cntenon, such as holding a job steadily for a 
year We can then detenrane what proportion of our clients reach 
this Cntenon of success Even more general objectives, which may 
appear at first like clouds of vapor to a soaal scientist, can be and 
have been reduced to accessible operations I have in mind the 
cntenon of ‘movement,” deemed desirable in certain casework 
philosophies. Hunt and Kogan ha^ e captured this will-o’ the-vvisp and, 
with considerable success, impounded it for reliable measurement * 

It remains true, however, that our deepest concerns and highest 
ideals are not hkely to lend Aeraselves to exact measurement And 
so we are faced here with the necessity for compromise Measurement 
we surely want, but not if it tempts us to state our aims and objectives 
in bntde or tnvial terms Where meaningful and concrete operations 
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fond of the counselor, were relatively free from severe neurotic or 
pathological traits, and seemed to need most of all guidance and ex 
ample in making up for minor defects in the home At the same time, 
the study found that caseworkers were rarely, if ever, able to provide 
full and sufficient emotional anchorage for a boy whose own parents 
rejected him Social service — at least of the type we are here dis 
cussing — seems unable to compensate for wretched emotional situa- 
tions in the home This example shows that evaluative research can 
help us determine the limits of an agency’s work and identify the 
types of cases that can and cannot be rehabilitated 

It also came to light in the Cambndge-Somerville Youth Study 
that certain types of caseworkers seemed to have greater success than 
others Specifically, the warm or fnendly or informal workers, who 
to some critics seemed actually ‘unprofessional’ in their approach, 
apparently had more success than the highly trained, diagnostic 
minded, theoretically oriented workers While too few cases are 
involved in this comparison to justify a generalization, the finding is 
potentially of great significance If substantiated, it will cause us to 
examine sharply some of our current presuppositions regarding the 
selection and training of personnel— indeed, our whole philosophy 
of the professional approa^ ” 

While I have used for illustrauve purposes a study in the field 
of delinquency prevention, I could point to numerous areas that have 
recently yielded to evaluative penetration The advances have been 
impressive In 1952, David G French published his book Measur 
tng results in social work, a survey that places the whole subject in 
excellent perspective One merit of the book is that it sets forth a 
detailed proposal for an Institute for Research in Social Work, which 
would supply agencies and programs with expert assistance in con 
ducung evaluative investigations Meanwhile, an avalanche of special 
and limited evaluative studies have been tumbling from the press * 

The trend toward social evaluation reaches far beyond casework 
It embraces psychotherapy, health education, recreational programs 
the effects of study in foreign lands, of summer camps, of programs for 
the reduction of ethnic prejudice, the efficiency of information serv 
ices, even of general education in our colleges, and many other 
socially relevant policies and practices 

In the field of social service, anecdotal proof of success has 
given way We can no longer say that failure to assess our efforts is 
in principle a major limitation The chief obstacles in evaluation now 
are scant funds and a shortage of technical skills Evaluation is not 
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democracy it aims to contribute to the fullness of individual life by 
helping to remove limitations that impede self reliance Sophisticated 
philosophers may try, if they will, to order these proximate goals 
under a framework of ultimates, but the harder they press their 
logic of values, the greater will be the resulting disagreement Their 
final formulations will be as diverse as positivism and Thomism, 
humanism and existentialism, quietism and socialism Why worry 
about the matter, when a rough working basis is already at hand? 

What shall we say about this dispute? My own inclination is to 
concede that agreement on ultimates is neither possible nor, at this 
time, desirable Yet if we are content with only a crude working basis, 
we may easily be trapped by the ideology of engineering and find 
ourselves preoccupied ivitb techniques and gadgets, thus embracing. 
Without fully knowing it, a directionless and conscienceless scientism 
The safeguard, I think, is to foster continuous consideration of the 
aims of social service and the frames of axiology into which it may 
fit Students should receive nutntive doses of ethics in schools of 
social work and should be encouraged to debate the matter in order 
to develop their own views No one is bound to accept the final 
philosophy of another, but a philosophy of some kind he must have 
It is, I believe, a serious shortcoming of social service that it pajs too 
little attention — in its curricula of training and m later professional 
years— to its goals, objectives, policies and ethical premises, and to 
philosophies of life under which the daily activities of social workers 
may be ordered 


Public and Private Service 

Modem social work deieloped from the attempt to offset the 
pauperizing effects of almsgiving and indiscriminate chanty It soon 
became apparent that private efforts, as represented m the k,harity 
Organization moieracnt, were hopelessly inadotiuate to repair the 
ravages caused bv the industrial revolunon and ty the long period 
of laissez fore that accompanied it AcUon bj the state 
perative, and gradually, throughout the Western world the ideals ot 
social insurance, social security and governmental assistance to the 
sick, the aged, the unemployed and the young became accepted prac- 

'“'in a demociucv, having a fmc ^nomy and ‘’ff 

porluntues for upward mobilitv, as well as respect 

fc individual, the ideals and aims of governmental and 

sen lee are essentially ihe same IVhatcvcr ihc division of functions 
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are statable, let us use them m our evaluative procedures, but let 
us not assume that our total philosophy is reducible to criteria of this 
order 

Social service now proceeds under a wide variety of philosophies 
While vve hear a good deal about the need for “a single integrative 
professional philosophy,” such articulate axiology as exists — and there 
is not a great deal of it — is far from receiving unanimous endorsement 
Scientific humanism, as represented by Bisno, asks social service to 
adhere to a philosophy of science that is empirical in outlook, 
pragmatic m method, relativistic respecting values and negative 
toward all absolutes * Some form of the philosophy of self realization 
IS, I suspect, more widely endorsed For example, Richard Cabot, 
Mary Richmond and many like-minded workers hold that the supreme 
test of social service is ‘growth in personality” does the per 
sonality of clients change, and change in the right direction? C* Right 
direction is determined always by reference to the unic^ue po- 
tentialities of the individual m relation to the rights and privileges 
of others ) The emphasis of Roman Catholic social service is some- 
what different It advocates bringing man under the sway of reason, 
in order that this distinctive human faculty may assist man, who is 
made in the image of God, to find his way back to God ’ ® 

Is such disagreement on basic philosophy a serious limitation? 
The matter can be argued both ways On the one hand, it could be 
said that social service, lacking a single ethical direction, slips easily 
into adulauon of techniques It does so because science and tech 
no ogy are the idols of our society and, lacking an explicit conscience 
of its own, social service unconsciously adopts the idolatry of the day 
rour hundred years ago Rabelais warned us that science without 
conscience spells only the rum of the soul ” We have minimized the 
warning of Rabelais and have lived rather by the faith of Karl Pear 
son, who in his Grammar of science, prophesied that the gradual 
sprea of scientific objectivity to the common mind will cure us of 
all passionate prejudices and improve our human relationships Yet 
up to now science has brought only slight visible improvement in 
t is regard Like social service it seems to require a doctrine of man, 
and a farm ethics by which to test its practices 

other hand it may be argued that agreement on matters 
j w importance is impossible to achieve and not really 

desirable Final truth we cannot know human wisdom evolves best 
through diversity A rough pioxiinate agreement is all we need and 
this we have already achieved We know that social service aims to in 
sure the survival and smooth functioning of the group, also, that in a 
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service Today these distinctions are less sharp than formerly Ex 
cellent casework is now done by civil service appointees, and public 
officials may be as imaginative and experimental as private workers 
Nearly all of our personnel in pubbc service is trained in private 
schools of social work, where the ideals and methods of voluntary 


agenaes prevail 

Whatever their functions may be, the spread of public agencies 
has been continually and vigorously fought by economic and political 
conservatives They profess to see m it the undermining of initiative, 
as well as threatening dislocations caused by excessive taxation, 
bureaucracy and loss of freedom A century ago, conse^auves ol> 
lected to the elimination of the workhouse test for relief an e 
firmly to the prmaple of 'less eligibility’ Unless a pauper is 
Stigmatized, they argued, we shall all lose our sense of s ame an 
gladly become paupers No battle was ever lost more ecisiye y 
Conservatives have been losing ground for decades to sue ^ 
extent, in fact, that we are now obliged to ask wnether there is n 
some validity in their posmon We need not include ere conse 
lives whose transparent mouvauon is the preservation of their own 

privilege and status , , 

The plain fact is that the scope of social service 
and IS still expanding, at a spectaailar rate a 

now receive and spend approximately one and a pUp-fe more 

year In one cluster of try cines, grfts to Community Ch«« 

than doubled between 1941 and 1954 4’ ,*^1f bJhon 

have mounted at a still mote rapid rate Two and a hal^ilhon 
dollars IS the annual outlay of states, while the 
spends many more billions on its soaal services, in S P ^ 
for health and welfare, veterans' benefits r ITirs^an^ever 
the total annual expenditure is over thirteen billion dollars, and 

reason for this meunung outlay ts no. 
but, rather, a change in the publics attuu e o , or^ven 

bihty Problems that received no attention messing obliga 

a few years, ago, now are accepted as legi m attennon Are 

nous o^ society® The conservanve’s f 

Si rs'sfsS S‘3, p-»- ‘•■■I’ *” 

expansion of social service^ or evm i nublic and pnvate 

inJome invested in them The philosophy of both public p 
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both forms of service wish to reduce unnecessary suffenng, preserve 
a basic social order and maximize the opportunities of individuals to 
develop their potentialities 

Unless I am mistaken, the division of function that has occurred 
follows essentially the arrangement predicted and approved by Sid 
ney Webb forty years ago ® This author employs the metaphor of 
the extension ladder Public welfare services are charged with 
filling the gaps that exist m the basic economic and institutional 
structure of society They provide means by which individuals obtain 
physical care, decent housing and protection against disability and 
poverty in old age, even though they cannot pay for such services in 
a competitive market Thus public agencies provide a standardized 
form of assistance to all who meet certain specifications 

It IS commonly agreed that the function of private social service, 
on the other hand, is to help individuals make the most of the 
resources of society, including the benefits that the government 
provides Relieved of many of the burdens of economic relief, pri\ ate 
social service has turned more and more to the understanding and 
treatment of personality The ideal of 'casework above the poverty 
line emerged in the First World War, when the home service 
rendered by the Red Cross to the families of men on military duty 
demonstrated that human needs are by no means always economic 
As early as 1909, Richard Cabot had written that he could see no 
reason why social work should be done only with the poor 

This ideal of professional service above the poverty line has 
spread so widely that today we find a large percentage of the serv 
ices privately rendered paid for by the client This trend seems to hold 
not only for casework and guidance services but also for recreational 
^d group work A decreasing proportion of the funds raised by 
Community Chests go into direct relief and a larger proportion into 
administration, organization and even research The trend is made 
possible by the creation of what has come to be called the ‘welfare 
state, in which unemployment benefits, industrial safety, health 
ser^ces child care and social security are recognized matters for 
public rather than private responsibility 

Originally Sidney Webb held that voluntary agencies are 
superior to public authorities m three mam features Ci) invention 
and expenmentation with new services and new methods, ability 
to give special and individualized care to particular cases and (3) 
freedom to bring religious or other moral influences to bear on 
clients On the whole, it has been felt that voluntary agencies mam 
tain high standards, which act as a model and monitor for public 
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of the earth, the poor survive only with the help of the poor The 
professions of social work and psyduatry are totally unknown Vol 
untary service is nonexistent Most countnes have no public assist 
ance, no social security, no community resources to which the needy 
can be referred Sickness, poverty and desolate old age are so familiar 
that the people, submerged in despair, ignorance and apathy, are be- 
numbed In these countries, social service for the present can mean 
only the launching of some vast social change that will lift the masses 
to the point at which individual problems can be perceived and 
differential treatment become possible , 1 t ij 

It is a limitation of American social service that, lac ng wor 
perspective, it cosily believes that the United States liv« safely on 
an island, unaffected by the misery of other nations Iheir revolt 
into communism and into other desperate experiments Y 

cause a world conflagration that will wipe out the pain u gains 
social service in the United States I suggest that those of us 'vho 
are engaged in social service are living to some extent, ® ^ 
paradise It would seem to be high time for us to concern 
more actively with the new international ethics or mu a 

Professtonaltsm 

A dilemma of a different order confronts us 
the motivation that sustains social semce Unless r r c,. ,vjth 
of love, compassion and a desire to share ^ 1 At 

others, the whole process of social service is h e y nnnrentrated 
the same time, it is fatal .f these altwistic impulses 
into fitful ecstasies and allowed undisciplined ^ 5 j . rewarding 
enough for the soaal worker to engage m the imm ^ j ^ 
contaL of good casework The L 

long range focus, sustained by a social and person p . virtues 
pered by patience, a sense of political strate^ an 
& sturdy citizenship Discipline requires also freedom from seit 

'"Tmahze that m these days of smcr f 

are expected to examine their mvn mouves ^ pitfall 

supposed to be aware of the ,e nf surrounding 

Thoreau denounced when he griefs and despair, 

others with the remembrance of their o ^ „orkers 

and mistahenly calling the ptoces > r~,u,rcs first of all. a 

todav agree that their “>“§ jeconSy, an abihty to un 

funaamental secunty in themselves, an , / 
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service, and of their interrelationships, is essentially sound The 
danger is more subtle we might phrase it in terms of the growing 
insistence upon rights and the diminishing emphasis upon duties 
Take the social worker s own mental attitude, for example His pro- 
fession sensitizes him to the injustices he encounters He is led to 
demand basic rights for dependent children, for victims of desertion, 
for the aged, for minority ethnic groups It is proper that he should do 
so But there is a reciprocal question in fighting for rights are 
social workers — and American citizens generally — aware of the duties 
they in turn owe to their community and their state? We greedily 
scramble for our share of public benefits but pay out taxes reluctantly, 
and sometimes not at all Almost half of us do not vote Very few 
participate in civic affairs Do social workers in dealing with clients, 
try to inculcate in them an awareness of their duties? Or do they 
merely intensify the sense of nghts already so prominent in the 
American’s mind? In the Japanese culture we are told, heavy em 
phasis IS placed upon the sense of obligation far less on rights In 
our culture the burden of emphasis is precisely reversed 

Another example unless I am mistaken most young people 
training for the profession of social service prefer to work for private 
agencies and shun opportunities for public service This is true, I 
think, e\en though half the openings m social service today occur 
m public agencies and a large nurnwr of scholarships and other in 
ducements are offered by public agencies, including the Veterans 
Administration, the National Mental Health Foundation and state 
welfare departments The reason for this disaffection is fairly ap- 
parent It IS felt to be somehow less pleasant to be bound by public 
bureaucracy than by private bureaucracy It is disagreeable to be 
exposed to political control and the hazards of McCarthy like perse- 
cutions Yet how are we to build and maintain our public services 
if we as ciuzens shun them? Tlie basic philosophies of public and 
pnvate agencies do not greatly differ What we need is a more 
cordial and equal relationship between them, and in particular a 
higher sense of obligation to public service, an area that will con 
tinue to grow by leaps and bounds 

While I am deploring overemphasis upon pnvate and proprie- 
tarj conceptions of social service, let me bemoan also our national 
provincialism When we vaevv the world situation as a whole, we 
are forced to conclude that some of our refined distinctions and pre- 
occupations look like fancy embroider) Wc quarrel, for example, 
over the hairlike boundary between casework and ps)chotherapy, 
while most of die world has never heard of either In most countries 
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person whose reaJ difficulties eJude die succession of specialists he 
visits In social work, the problem is growing acute Increasing em 
phasis on defining "agency function' can lead to a rat race of re 
ferrals, sometimes demoralizing to the client and hence unethical 
Even if referrals themselves do not damage the client, he may find 
at the end of his trek that there is no rubric for his distress and 
therefore no agencj to help him An unmarried girl in a certain 
town could find no help she was seven months pregnant, ^d the 
only appropriate agency had a rule that no applicant more than six 
months pregnant could be accepted Good casework, the agency 
said, could not be done at this late stage of pregnancy But is goo 
casework an end m itself? Are we wrong in assuming that social 
service exists to aid mortals in distress, not to sharpen skills or grati y 
the professional self image of the worker? 

Another peril of excessive professionalism is overemphasis upon 
diagnosis Ever since the ideal of ‘social diagnosis w^ set ^ 
us forty years ago m Mary Richmonds epoch making book. What 
ts social case work? it has seemed self evident that it is folly 0 
launch into a program of treatment without knowng the na ure 
the problem and its roots No one wishes to retard the development 
of diagnostic methods, yet we do well to keep their imits m 

In the first place, a worker- whether ih a public 0^ a private 
agency — may be so preoccupied with diagnosis that, y p g 
cfient under a lens, he sets up a relationship that endangers his 
ultimate chances of helping him Even in m , . trorn 

therapy may be blocked by excessive shunting of e p 
laboratory to laboratory, and the thempentic re anonship m soaa 
work IS even more delicate and easily tom A 
that he is regarded as a speamen, an exercise ' S 
nipulation, draws back from the friendly lelauon , 

IS the essential condition of helping him cirm»<;cPul treat 

In the second place, it is simply not true 
ment invariably presupposes accurate diagnosis y ’ „ 

many a medical patienl has with fnendiy f 

ment mastered his trouble without enjoying t e ^ coarse das 

Fmally, d.agnoses .r. Hely .o ^ and" psy 
sifications Certainly the present rubrics p > ^ decide that 

chclogy a,a not final It is not ,t° ,ed or 

a certain client had unfortunate ,j,ese diagnoses may 

harbors resentment against authonty figui ^ Better 

be true, but one cannot pluck out the root causes one by one 
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derstand that other people have different needs and \vays of 
thought 

But projection is only one form of self deception There is also 
the bias of optimism, which often leads a worker to put a too rosy 
complexion on his relationships with a chent Technically we speak 
of a ‘parataxic dyad whenever a worker or his client Cor both) 
seriously misperceives the attitude of the other respecting their re 
lationship In a study of delmquency prevention, Teuber and Powers 
discovered that, in about a third of the cases, the counselor or the 
boy was ignorant of the others true attitude A counselor, for ex 
ample, might describe a boy’s attitude toward him as trusting and 
affectionate, while the boy really believed that the counselor was a 
paid detective, hired to spy on bad boys Instead of affection and 
trust, the boy felt fear and hosulity m the relationship In parataxis 
It IS usually the worker who takes the rosier view of the state of 
rapport and overestimates the therapeutic value of his efforts In the 
Teuber Powers study, it turned out that parataxis was greater, and 
rapport less, in cases where the worker approached his task with rigid 
ideas concerning what constituted admissible and inadmissible pro- 
fessional practices The dyadic relauonship, in general, was much 
better among workers who adhered to a ' friendship theory” of social 
service 

The friendship theory” has met strenuous objections Its op- 
ponents argue convincingly that we do not choose clients on the same 
basis that we choose a friend There are insuperable barriers of age, 
of contrasting educational and economic status, and of lifelong dif- 
ferences m habits of thought Still worse, clients demand of the 
caseworker far more patience, objecuvity and self-control than do 
fnends 

Here, then, is the dilemma The basic motives for social service 
can only be charity, compassion and tolerance — all of which are 
central ingredients in friendship At the same time, we are rightly 
uamed that these virtues may lead us into sentimentality and un 
wisdom Only strict objectivity and a professional view of our roles 
will sa\e us yet professionalism may freeze the heart, lead to para 
taxis m our relationships and betray us into harmful excesses of 
speaalism 

Specialism is a peculiar hazard in social service, medicine, the 
ministry or any other profession devoted to helping people in distress 
Distress defies job analjsis We know how, in medicine, the de- 
cline of the general pracuuoncr has created problems for many a sick 
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ency — its tendency to borrow too heavily from some theory cunently 
fashionable in the underlying "abstract’ sciences Early in the pres- 
ent century, we know there was an almost total blindness to psy 
chological laws of motivation and learning, as well as dense disregard 
for psychiatric principles It was thought that the capacity for nor 
mal living could be restored merely by observing one sociological 
law — that the family is the pnmary unit of human association, sur 
vival and adjustment Somewhat later the biology of tonsils became 
an obsession, social workers stood their charges m line outside ton 
sillectona, hoping for biological magic to restore a capacity for nor- 
mal living But these fevers were as nothing compared with the 
awesome regard for the human psyche that settled upon us dunng 
the 1920s 

At first William Healy, Ernest Southard, Richard Cabot, Adolf 
Meyer and Mary Jarrett pushed us gently toward the psychiatric 
point of view Then, suddenly, depth psychology descended upon 
us' Our watchwords became ‘transference,” ‘countertransference, 
‘attitude therapy,” ‘rebirth,” "clanfication” and ‘insight develop- 
ment ” We were supposed to "support neurotic equilibrium 
re-create in our client "a sense of the security and emotional de- 
pendency of the childhood period ” (These quotauons, incidentally, 
are all from the recent literature of casework ) 

It would be most unbecoming for a psychologist to cnticize so- 
cial work for giving enthusiasuc if belated recogniuon to the asic 
importance of the human psyche I do, however, wish to 
that the enthusiasm has generally been directed toward psyc ^ 
(the art of treating sick people), rather than toward psyc o ogy (. 
science of the normal mind) Psychology is a less vivid mun 
dane and more time-consuming subject for study Li e ppc la ^ 


processes, personality growth 0=.^^....-..* o - - 

that ought not be overlooked in faior of easier and more 

formulations e^ en though these too have great merit 

If social service folloivs the best thinking a\adable in 
and ps>chiatry-and I would not have it do othervm^t will W 
subject to the limitations of this best thinking s)c o P 
analysis and psj chiatrj are in a stage of rapid dev „ 
be unreasonable to ex^ct social serv-ice to advance more «p dl) ^ 
they But because the change is so rapid, caution an 
necessarj m appraising dicta that may be more 

Let us consider one example Freud, seconded b> Rank. Bowlbj 
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to view the person himself, in all his maladaptive complexity, and 
the immediate environment he faces, as the ‘cause” of his trouble 
Best work with him where he stands 

Let me repeat I am not arguing against diagnosis, but I am 
pointing to the fact that excessive emphasis upon diagnosis, as one 
aspect of excessive professionalism, may constitute a serious limit to 
the effectiveness of social service 

Another dogma of social service may prove a handicap if it is 
earned to an extreme — the dogma that help should be offered only to 
those individuals and families who express a conscious need for help 
Granted that the chances for effective work are greater with those 
who present a growing edge” to the social worker, I question whether 
such initiative is a final measure of ability to profit from an agency’s 
service I have heard of an agency that rejected a dependency case 
because the five year-old child m question had expressed no ‘felt 
need Such extremes engender countermovements we hear nowa 
davs about aggressive casework” — first practiced on a large scale, I 
believe, by the Cambndge-Somerville Youth Study — and about 
reaching me unreached " Without presuming here to judge the 
merits of these new movements, I venture merely to point out the 
need for sensible balance in settling this matter of policy m social 
service ^ 

My remarks on certain aspects of professionalism in social seiv 
ice may seem excessively cntical If so, I can only plead that my 
subject calls for a certain aadulousness And if my criticism is in 
part justified, it points to a wholly understandable weakness Social 
service is a young profession In setting its standards and defining 
Its policies. It is \ery likely to overshoot the mark, to exalt its insight 
into the realm of dogma — and then, perhaps, to oscillate between 
extreme positions In time we can expect a better equilibrium to be 
they^are' ^ recognize dogmas and excesses for what 


The Fotindattons tn Psychology 

Social servnee is what Auguste Comte called "concrete” science — 
t at to saj, it borrows and applies theories and principles derived 
from the more basic "abstract” saences The laws and formulations 
of biology, sociology and psychology supply the foundations for the 
practices of social service, as they do for education, therapy and all 
other skills in human relations 

One weakness of social service lies, I think, in its faddist tend 
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limits may be Meanwhile, it seems sensible to continue to attack 
human problems with an environmental bias, remaining ready to 
correct our bias if and when it becomes necessary to do so 

I am sure that those who engage in social service, as well as 
those charged with the curricula in our schools of social work, wou 
reply that no school of psychological thought today is 0 owe 
blindly, but that the insights gained are synthesized and adapted to 
the realities of casework Certainly the admirable effort spent on 
devising “an integrated program of professional education or ^ocia 
work” reflects a commendable breadth of view My ear ^ 
directed pnmanly toward the unbalanced cumcula o ins rue 1 , 

though more varied psychology, more philosophy and ^ 

more concern with public policy are certainly neede t ’ 

rather, that individual social workers, confronted by the ™ 

of a human life, might oversimplify what they learn an ^ p 
toward pet psychological formulas m order to undewtan P 
lems presented It takes detachment, maturity and w: 
psychology not to compress a given life into an easy, an p 
erroneous, formula , , _ 

In no field of human endeavor is it more 
science and art On the one hand, a client is a repre .--Hnets 
human species, and universal laws of health and i ' -giudice 
and impulses, frustration and resentment, eeo-de en P ^ 

reason Ind the irrational are hkely to appTv Gene ^ lavvs^of ecc. 
nomics, cultural expectation and taboo, family stru concrete 

requir^ients of our society are likewise relevant 
case At the same time, every individual is ^^nroblems and his 
His course of becoming is unlike any other ^ P , r gffgction 
assets are hts alone, so? too, his suffering and hts bd for affecnon 
The busy socal worker ts hkely to P "les 

whelmed by the general It is easier to conj rlevelooment and 
of psychoanalysis than to make a separate X, peneral pnnciples 
gromh m eaeh mdtvtdnal It is easier to P 

of criminology than to understand the par i . ^ (],an 

simpler to categonze in terms The balancing 

to comprehend and treat personal pamculat poses a 

of general knowledge against a knowle^ 
harder problem for social service, I suspec , 

"’’“ms problem is directly related 

tioned the need for balance PJjshm ,s pteciscl) that 

the ‘ friendship” theory of social service P 
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and Melanie Klein — all of whom have had a marked influence upon 
social work — tells us that the essenUal foundations of character are 
established by the age of three This proposition is startling It may 
be true But as yet it is unproved A great many social workers, 
however, accept it as if it were gospel 

Such a fatalistic and dispiriting view leaves only a few relatively 
mean functions for the social worker to perform He can, to be sure, 
enter the family constellation and help steer its prevailing neurosis 
In a self sacrificing mood he might offer himself as a scapegoat and 
try to channel the mother’s aggression from her long suffenng hus 
band and children At best a ‘ limited therapy’ might be undertaken 
with a client, provided there ate vestiges of warmth and security m 
early childhood upon which to build But for infants wholly de- 
prived and therefore irretrievably warped, nothing can be done in 
later life except to distract them from their errant ways with such 
ingenuity as the worker can muster 

Within this framework of thinking, there is little merit in friend 
hness or in spiritual support unless there is also a suitable early soil 
on which to build, ana unless the personality of the client can be 
suitably matched to the personality of the worker But by the time 
depth diagnosis is accomplished and the matching of the neurosis 
of the client with that of the worker is completed, all human impulses 
to sympathy and understanding may have evaporated 

Recent researches have, indeed, indicated the importance of early 
years m the formation of character But these researches are as yet 
of limited scope, and do not justify a sudden and complete revising 
of the whole philosophy of soaal service While Freudian and 
Rankian theones undoubtedly contain valuable truths, I venture to 
believe that they contain no more truth than certain opposing theories 
— those which maintain that personality is subject to constructive 
influences all through life, that it possesses inherent resources for 
growth and change at every period, and that no character is conclu 
sively set at the age of three, or thirteen, or thirty 

If we knew uie full truth about the foundations of human na 
ture, we should hav e to include within our view the limitations that 
heredity sets upon our efforts At present, psjchology, psychoanaly 
SIS and social work all proceed with an environmental bias (though 
for ps) choanal) SIS the environment is of little consequence after the 
infant vears) The social worker secretlj knows that nature sets 
ironclati limits to his labors, through constitutional defects, perverse 
temperament and mental inadequac) But until wc understand hu 
man geneucs better than we do, we cannot say how serious these 
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mg our historical conceptions of avil liberties, of individual rights 
and of mutual trust and respect The extension of public service, 
which we welcome, can conceivably slide into the crude statism of 
Stalin or, more likely, the subtler but equally destructive statism of 
Hitler Our demagogues are pushing hard We feel ourselves on the 
defensive before titanic forces of soaal change 

The ideals and practices of soaal service are among the finest 
fruits of the orchard of democracy Their existence depends upon 
maintaining the soil, the roots and the mam trunks of our way of 
life It IS fatal blindness if social service does not realize this fact 
and act in accordance with it Today the soaal worker who does 
not labor to preserve the foundations of democracy is like a squirrel 
nibbling fruits others have planted in an orchard now withering 
Here I am speaking from the 'structural point of view So- 
ciologists and historians often tell us that, as individuals, we are 
nearly helpless before the sweep of social change It is the total frame 
in which we live that conditions our acts Social service as vve know 
It will survive only so long as it is maintained by political democracy 
and economic free enterpnse — and by our subtly eioJved sense or 
social responsibility, based on a delicate blend of protectiveness to- 
ward and autonomy for the individual person The structural argu 
ment IS harsh It holds that this intricate framework is subject to 
histoncal changes, no matter what you and I may will to do 

The same argument also takes another form, drawing not on the 
inevitabilities of social change but upon the now fammar cree o 
natural selection It asks whether soaal service is viable from the 
point of view of nature Evolutionists from Herbert bpencer 0 
Raymond Pearl have warned us that arrogant interference vvi na 
hire’s law can bnnp misery, if not actual destruction, to e uman 
race From their point of view, the protection and unnatural pres 
crvalion of the inept fills the earth with misfits whom nature, left 
to herself, would promptly dispatch Like medicine and public 
health, soaal service conspires lo negate nature 

This issue has been tiresomely debated, thoug it as nev 
definitely settled One thing only is clear we have 
erately to disregard the simple logic of natural seleyon 
asserted, once and for all, that nature's coarse standards are not 
proper measure of man’s worth or of his right to sumie p 
of rugged tndtvtduahsm,” our soaety has chosen soc alned i^t 
viduahsm " We may he ivrong hut we shall hate to m 
of It As we reap the consequences tn terms of "‘“j 

increasing maladies of old age and overpopulation, we 
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human relationship m which the particular takes precedence over the 
general Yet, as we have seen, soaal service cannot be exclusively a 
relation of fnendship, for the relationship from the beginning imposes 
certain restrictions One member of the dyad is, by definition, older, 
or wiser, or stronger, or more resourceful The other is the weaker, 
the suitor, suffering from adversity Yet little can be done for the 
client unless some of the virtues of friendship, along with the per 
ception of the particular and the art of individualizing, are well rep- 
resented 

In short, it is the fate of social service to seek broad and accu 
rate foundations for its policies and practices, but it should balance 
Its dependence upon the general with a regard for the particular. 
Such a dexterous balance is difficult to achieve Many of our cur 
rent disputes over the ‘ true function” of social service arise, I feel, 
from denying its essential and unavoidable versatility Who can say 
whether the social worker is an "adjustment adviser,” a "teacher,” 
a resource person,’ a ‘ big brother ’ or a “psychotherapist' ? If he 
places the need of the client first, he will be all these things at dif 
ferent times and under different circumstances Only when we mis 
mkenly place ‘agency function’ or one sided theones of science first 
do we find ourselves quarreling over the precise role or attitude that 
IS, or IS not, appropriate to social service 

Before leaving the relationship between social service and social 
science, I should like to protest the present one-sidedness in their 
commumcauon Why should social service do all the borrowing? 
Why should not the bulging files of social agencies be made to yield 
knowledge to help build a more comprehensive psy 
cholog) of motivauon, of learning, of personality growth and of hu 
man relations? There are mountains of case records awaiting analysis 
and inductue handling Our files are for the most part gra\eyards of 
kfioivledge They should, rather, become treasure-troves for the de- 
velopment of new frtTKtples of human nature and of social relations 


Social Change and Public Apathy 

atomic W’ar may force all of us who survive to forage for 
edible weeds and a cave to dwell in One spasm of international 
madness could at a single sweep, destro) the intricate fabric of 
social service and turn its fine philosophy into an absurditj Even 
short of an atomic war, we rightly fear what may happen to the 
values of our unique democratic society as communism spreads more 
vvidel) in the world Already we see how its grim pressure is strain 
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of view In part, our low confidence is engendered by the very 
atmosphere of doubt m which we live, by the same atmosphere that 
causes us to engage in wholesome self scrutiny, self evaluation and 
self criticism 

But self assessment should take into account assets as well as 
liabilities Among its assets social service can reckon its recent achieve- 
ment of the status of a full fledged profession The two major char 
acteristics of any profession, writes Dean Ralph Tyler, are its use 
of technics derived from general principles and its possession of a 
code of ethics I have already mentioned the present alertness of 
social work in deriving its procedures from underlying sciences I 
have, to be sure, criticized a certain one-sidedness in the derivations 
now popular, but the trend m general is wholesome And social 
service is making good progress m the formulaUon of an 
code of ethics 20 Thus the advance to professional sutus m both 
public welfare and private social work, is clear and gratifying 

Still, some of us, caught m the current atmosphere of doubt, 
tend to lack courage We are not as certain as we once were that 
our efforts will succeed Who can be? Yet the eastentiahsts remind 
us that men can be half sure without being half hearted Accepting 
our doubt, and admitting every hazard, we are suH free to elect and 
pursue our option Living requires that we know the worst and make 
the best of It Some of m would benefit from a generous mjecbon 
of this type of existentiahst courage , r 1 a 

But we need not rest content with a philosophy of make-the-best 
of It Deep inside, each of us knows that the spirit behind 
service knows no limits This spirit, the finest rui o i 
Christian ethics, is eternally sound How ironical it is that he 
scriptural word 'chanty,’ as used by St Paul , 

become a sign of opprobrium rather than of mspira ion f^tas 
behind sociS work always has been, and xvill conunue to be, cantos, 

and this motive is infinitely valid 

The root problem of social service is bow to ^r«s ^uhe 
of ohanly effecUvely the lechmcal ‘"'f 

required by complex modern cond.nons The 
From the nineteenth century is that go^ in en r fostcj-jnc 

Nowadays we know a „o.n anon, about f 

growth m personality, about effort When inc re- 

proper relationship betwwn public right to 

fleet on our progress in theory and in prac » plenty of 

reassert our fauh and sufFen our coura£ 

obstacles in our path and many trends that need correcting- 
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learn gradually to solve the problems that medicine and social service 
may have caused m our society 

In this matter, social service has contracted to transcend its own 
limits It hopes that, by adapting to altered conditions, it can con 
tinue to work out its ideals A cataclysm might prove fatal but short 
of that, we shall endeavor to adjust to — and, when possible, guide 
and direct — social change So far as the specter of natural selection 
is concerned, we believe that here too the strategies of intelligence 
will enable us to meet and master whatever dislocations may result 
from abandoning the jungle theory of survival in favor of higher 
ethical ideals 

I do not mean to imply that these commitments are conscious 
and deliberate on our part Few people think about the philosophy 
that underlies their support of social service The public gives gen 
erously to private philanthropy and votes decisively for an extension 
of state and federal benefits, yet the social worker knows that he 
cannot count on consistency m the publics atutude While wanting 
more state and federal services people are definitely antagonistic 
toward paying taxes While wanting freedom for themselves, many 
people are ready to deny it to others While wanting better oppor 
tunities for their children than they themselves enjoyed, people hold 
to resistant and stagnant ideologies of child training, from which 
neither social workers nor educators can successfully convert them 
While deploring the contagion of delinquency m society, neither the 
public nor its legislative representatives will sanction the drastic types 
of reform we know to be needed All in all, public attitudes are 
conservative — far more so, as a rule, than the attitudes of those who 
are active in social welfare It is, therefore, a major frustration of 
our calling that those who are engaged m its practice will be limited 
and often defeated, by public ignorance and apathy 

Self-confidence and Its Enetmes 

Since social service is severely restricted — by social structure on 
the one hand, and by public apathy on the other — it seems ungra 
Clous to blame it for feelings of inadequacy Yet this is I think, one 
of Its defects, the final defect of whi<i I wish to speak 

Social se^\^ce lacks self-confidence, it lacks a firm sense of con 
wction in Its own goals ** In part, our confidence is weak because 
we feel at a disadiantage in a society where competitiveness and ag 
gressneness reap conspicuous rewards, while the ideals of coopera 
tion, to which soaal seiaice is committed, represent a minonty point 
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barring global catastrophe, we can expect continued development in 
the right direction 

Social service has a greater clarity of perspective than does 
politics or commerce It can therefore press for the stabilizing reforms 
that are needed to malce life nch, meaningful and just in a system of 
free initiative and individual liberty By asserting its convictions more 
loudly than it has, social service can make itself not only the servant 
but also the prophet of democracy And today, as never before, 
democracy needs both servants and prophets 

Social service has limits and lirmtations But it has also the 
saving virtue of self criticism, and is daily growing m shrewdness and 
sense of strategy Its foundations are eternally valid The balance, 
therefore, is in its favor 
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CHAPTER 1 8 


Perception, proception and public 
health 


An exciting development in recent years is die ]Ommg oE forces between 
the medical and the soaal sciences The points oE contact are numerous and 
the results beneficial We are now becoming Eamiliar with the social structure 
of hospiuls with the role of the family and of cultural background in rases of 
illness and with the importance of the patients attitude toivard his physician 
and nurses We are explonng ever more deeply his attitude toward medica 
tion and surgery toward life and death 

This essay focuses attenuon on certain impotunt points of contact be 
tween the psychology of perception and the ptact cal work of public health 
ptactmoneis It tntioduces the new hut I mist useful concept of ptocep. 

The Health Educauon Monographs first published the essay in I9S8 
under the title Perception and pnUtc health It was Ae s«ond annua 
Dorothy B Nyswandet Lecture delivered at the School of Puhhc Health 
Berkeley, California m May 1958 

Dunng the past decade the outlook and dut.« “f 
Uon have cnanged significantly, pnnapally in t e 1 i^„innin2 
cooperaijon wiS psychological and social science Since 

of that period terror of infectious diseases was sti upp health 

these specific scourges had specific causes m publ c he 1 th 

meant Chiefly finding the anUtoxin or 

the invading microbe This work require 1 ^ deeply 

knowledge on the part of the ordinary citizen contro) 

involved m sanitary engineering ^tinn a 'bacteno- 

But he did develop, thanks to P“W.c heal* oduc^on, a 

technological perspective on shows Miracle 

as the recent rush of the public fo' 1. 

cures he now understands and his faith m t em , , ^ j 

But where ts the t.cane to ’o 

people to early examinations for cardiac rerrtsition? to con 

abolish harmful practices of eating automobile 

trol alcoholic and other addictions to elimi trainmc? Health 

driving? to establish wholesome practices of child troiningi- 

29s 
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But here we run into the pnme paradox of percepUon there ts, 
after all, a Bay of Naples The process of perceiving is subjectively 
swayed, but it is objectively anchored Perception is governed by 
both outer and inner factors, in the language of Plato, ‘The light 
within meets the light without ” What we see and hear is, therefore, 
both veridical and distorted, both true and false 

The fact that we perceive the world around us fairly acxrurately 
IS due to the evolution of sensory and brain processes well tuned to 
outer reality Eyes perceive color, Ime and shape with exquisite 
fineness, ears register accurately a wide range of air vibrations The 
skin, less perfect m sensitiveness, still mediates evidence of shape and 
the finer gradations of temperature The reason for this mirroring 
ability IS undoubtedly its ‘functional usefulness" The organism has 
a better chance of survival if the sensory equipment is finally 
accurate As Woodworth maintains m a recent book, the first and 
foremost motive in life is man’s pervasive need to handle his world 
competently ® For Woodworth, the process of perception is the funda 
mental dynamism serving this fundamental motive 

Yet, by following ate same line of reasoning, we can say the 
perceptual process must depart from true mirroring in order to be of 
maximum use to us Not every tree in the forest comes into per 
ceptual focus, only the one we are chopping Not every object on 
the dinner table is perceived with clarity, only the bite vve are about 
to put into our mouths If you hear a babble of vague comersabon, 
how quickly your name stands out if it is mentioned Selective percep- 
tion IS as much a functional necessity as is veridical perception 

In coping with our world, it would not be enough to follow only 
' the light without ” We have first to select what we shall see, in so 
doing, we become hypervigilant toward some cues and indifferent or 
actively defensive toward others We perceive in order to cope, but 
coping means more than passive mirroring It means fulfilling our 
needs, it means finding safety and reassurance, love and self respect, 
freedom from worry, opportunities for growth — and, ultimately, a 
satisfying meaning for our existence Our coping may thus be best 
served by disregarding some stimuli entirely, by modifying our in 
terpretation of others and by blending incoming meanings with our 
past habits, our present needs and our future directions 

The point IS illustrated in a recent health investigation conducted 
by Dr Doman Apple of the Boston University School of Nursing 
Her problem was to determine when people “perceive sickness — that 
IS to say, what configuration of experience tells a person that he, or 
someone else, is sick The answer, she found, is that the sj’mptoms 
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workers agree that we have now entered an era when the human 
factor — the whims, values and perceptions of the ordinary citizen — 
must be considered before further progress can be made Future ad 
vances will require the consent and cooperation of people the public 
part of public health will increasingly concern us 

It IS not possible to review in a single essay all the exciting ad 
vances m social science that have potential value for future progress 
in public health Many of these developments are already familiar, 
perhaps especially those concerned with opinion and communication, 
with leadership and group process, and with the diffenng ethnic and 
regional requirements of public health work I shall concentrate, 
rather, on the less often considered question of perception and public 
health — in practical terms, the question Does the receiver hear and 
comprehend the health message as the health educator intends? 

The Paradox of Perception 

A traveler to Naples tells the following story Amving at his 
hotel overlooking the fabulously beautiful bay, his cab driver burst 
forth in rapture Although the driver had seen the lovely view a 
thousand times, he cried out, "Come e hdlo, come e hello^ The 
traveler agreed with his ecstatic driver and entered his hotel There 
the innkeeper confided that he was having much trouble with a rich 
American oil magnate who had come to Naples to escape boredom 
m his retirement This American, after glancing at the view, had 
merely sniffed, "Just trees and water and a city — I’ve seen them 
thousands of times ” Hiring a taxi, he drove to Pompeii and returned 
full of wrath "I've seen enough good houses in my lifetime,” he 
said, “without going to look at a lot that are m rums ” The oil 
magnate retreated to his only solace, a concoction made of schnapps 
and champagne A few weeks later he developed delirium tremens 
and was shipped back to the United States 

The story illustrates our first principle environment may he less 
a matter of physical surroundings than of perception Two men in 
the same geographical spot do not live in the same environment 
It IS for this reason that a health worker, even though he does not 
alter his approach in the slightest degree as he goes from house to 
house, may be perceived as threatening or consoling, as a friend to 
be welcomed or as a pest to be avoided The worker thinks that he 
plays a steadfast professional role, but he doesn’t Like the Bay of 
Naples, he is two things to two perceivers — and ten things to ten 
perccivers 
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laboratory probJems Size and depth, localization and movement were 
studied on the assumption that somehow the structure of the outer 
world IS cast in a veridical manner upon our sense organs, with a 
few minor excepuons known as illusions 

Then, suddenly, less than two decades ago, psychologists greiv 
exated by the discovery (though they should have loiown it all along) 
that perception is not simply the faithful translation of outer con 
figurations into inner experience Perception is profoundly influenced 
by two additional factors social and cultural custom, and the per 
sonality of the perceiver We sense what the outer world offers yes, 
but we sense it through social and personal lenses So startling was 
the discovery that it became known as the new look’ theory of 
perception (deriving its nickname from the then current fashion m 
women’s clothes) 

This theory says, m brief, that unless the external stimulus is 
unusually strong and compelling what we perceive is a blend of the 
external message and our own subjective meanings Innumerable 
experiments have by now established the fact that the words we bear 
or the sights we see — at least when they are not compellingly clear 
and well structured — are influenced by subjective conditions Among 
these conditions, various investigators have identified the influence 
of hunger, thirst, fear and hate of deep-lying interests and values, 
of traits of temperament, and of one’s total cfiaracter-structure and way 
of looking at life 

The speafic influence of social and cultural customs also shapes 
our perception of words, of time and of worth Examples of so-called 
social ■perception are to be found in Benjamin Pauls book Health, 
culture and community An American physician m a village in India, 
for instance, will be perceived as a powerful and revered figure if he 
pronounces the confident words, The patient tvill recover ’ In 
Chile the same degree of confident prediction may make the physician 
seem arrogant and hence not to be trusted ® In India a cow that 
falls sick on the streets of a aty may be perceived as an object of 
compassion, whereas a dying man who falls on the same street is 
avoided, because to touch him would bring defilement 

The enthusiasm of psycholt^ists for these ‘neiv look” discoienes 
led them to use the concept of jicrception somewhat promiscuous!) 

But a specialist is kno\vn by the words he uses carefulh And among 
the careful words for the psjchologist should certainly be perception 

Even if used scrupulously, however, the concept of perception 
inevitably covers the energ) from the stimulus, the receptor actmt), a 
sensory core projected and organized through expectant^ and inten 
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must be actively yresent now, they must be acute and well defined, 
and they must lead to an tmpatrtnent of activity These criteria are 
additive, and a really sick person will show all three conditions 
Thus a man with a present fever and a head cold, unable to go to 
work, is perceived as sick But a man with a vague and chronic 
discomfort in the chest who suffers no interruption in his daily duties 
is seldom seen as sick^ From the health worker’s point of view, 
of course, the latter may be far more senously ill and may need 
medical attention more urgently But how shall the health worker 
deal with a sick person who perceives no sickness? 

And when a person does perceive that he is ill, how greatly his 
perceptual field changes Objects previously of interest lose their de- 
mand, the health visitor is no longer perceived as a busybody but as 
an angel of mercy, bodily functions loom large, minor as well as major 
discomforts fill the horizon As Charles Lamb observed ’ How sick 
ness enlarges the dimensions of a man's self to himself! He is his 
own exclusive object Supreme selfishness is inculcated upon him as 
nis only duty In illness the “bacteno-technological perspective" 
ot which we have spoken melts away The sick person cannot take an 
impersonal, aseptic view of the health worker, even though he may 
pretend to do so He is sensitized, as is the child, to his own fears 
and to signs of love and support from those who care for him Small 
matters arouse aggression or querulousness, ill humpr or shame 
An inadvertent frown on the face of the examining doctor or health 
wor er may be perceived as a prophecy of doom * A proud adult 
may even view his illness as a reflecuon on his heredity and therefore 
as a isgrace to his family Clearly the perceptual worlds of health 
and disease are not the same 


Percent or Procept? 

Ti examining the applicabon of modern perceptual research 

0 ea t education, may I invite your close attention to a current 
technical issue m the psychology of percepUon? 

p to now I have been employing the term -perception broadly, 
as in ee many psychologists today do There is good reason for this 
roa usage Psychologists have always known that perception is the 
process of adding meaning to sensory input It is the process that 
creates a stable environment out of what would otherwise be a chaos 
of unsorted sensory impressions Perception is the stabilizer of our 
mental life Yet, while this fact has been known, psjchologists' 
curiosity until recently has been restricted to a few standard 
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Tolman calls our 'Ijelief ^^lue matrix ” Not long ago Postman help- 
fully proposed that the concept of -perce^tiud response dtspositum 
(really a modern version of set) may help us account for all the 
clearly identifiable factors that enter into the ‘subjective’ shaping 
of perception And by distinguishing "perceptual response disposi 
tions from "mnemonic response dispositions," we can avoid con 
fusing perception proper with the total process of cognition 

This type of discussion is important for the psychologist who 
wishes to avoid terminological promiscuity and hopes for a model 
by which he can distinguish one cognitive process from another But 
what of the health worher? He too is a behavioral scientist— or, as 
Dr Griffiths has expressed it more accurately, a practitioner of be- 
havioral science As such, he needs a new concept that will by pass 
the fine distinctions so important for the psychologist — a concept that 
will enable him to deal with the integrated disposition of a person to 
perceive, pay attention to, extract meaning from, feel, thinlc about 
and respond to a situation, and to hold it m memory It is this 
larger unitary process of the human organism that we seek to chnsten, 
for It is this more molar disposition with which the health worker must 
deal 

Borrowing from the philosopher Justus Buchler, I propose that 
the term we need is proception The term recognizes the fact that 
each individual carries with him his past relauons to the world — his 
cumulated experience — and at the same time is strongly propelled 
into the future Eveiy human being has "proceptive directions," 
which are his potentialities for seeing, hearing, doing, thinking 
making and saying These potentialities are denved in part from his 
own temperament and in part from the culture and situauon in 
which he has acquired his proceptive direcuons The term designates 
the total process of personally relevant behavior from input to act 
Unlike percept, the term procept gives full weight to cumulative 
habit, emotional direction and all other forms of ‘gating’ that the 
complex psychophysical dispositions of the individual exert upon his 
hehavioral sequence It is wholly in keeping \vith modem research 
in neurophysiology to suggest that the procept ‘gates” (that is, opens 
and closes pathways to) me percept 

Why do I deal with this terminological issue in an essay on 
public health? I do so partly to fortify the health educator m his 
future encounters with ps}choJogjsts. If a critical^ laboratory 
psjchologist sa)s to )OU, "Look, you are using the term perception 
too broadly, and I find this a sloppy practice, the proper reply is, 

"Well, in the first place, many of)oups>chologists are equall) sloppy, 
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tion, blended with subtle muscular adjustments and capped by a 
lightning process oF categorization, made possible by bewilderingly 
swift associations with past experience — the whole baffling sequence 
occupying only a split second and resulting in a firm, well con 
figurated experience of objectified meamng Even the most careful 
use of the term must cover all these interlocking processes 

At the same time, perception should not be extended to cover 
■other so-called higher mental operations It should not be stretched 
to include the judgment, reflection, evaluation or emotional response 
that follow rapidly on a percept, nor should it cover the trams of 
memory, imagination and motor performance that ensue Strictly 
speaking, a percept is a quasi-sensory organization — though involving 
central as well as peripheral processes — located “out there " It is a 
complex interpretation of sensory expenence, but it is not coextensive 
with the whole of mental life 

Suppose you ask a sample of people Would you agree that the 
world IS a hazardous place and that men are hastadly evil and 
dangerous? About half the replies are likely to be yes and about 
half no Now, do those who reply affirmatively really perceive the 
world as threatening and perceive men as evil, or do they merely 
judge them to be so? Neither term is entirely satisfactory To 
judge IS to make an intellectual assertion, but a person who gives 
an affirmative answer probably has such a deepseated suspicious 
outlook that he actually sees malice m people’s races, much as did 
H A Murray’s children after they had played a scary game of 
murder ’’ ® A person with such a deep suspicion might, on opening 
the door to a health worker, actually see the visitor as having a hostile 
face and menacing manner At the same time, not every distrustful 
attitude IS a perception In his extensive analysis of research and 
theories of perception, F H Allport has shown that very often what 
is called a percept is, in reality, the judgment of a percept or a response 
to a percept 

The truth of the matter is that psychologists today are in a 
predicament While the classical account of perception is not ade 
quate, it does offer us at least two concepts directly pertinent to our 
problem One of these is apperception, a recognition of the role of 
past experience and association in shaping a present percept The 
other IS the concept of set, a recogniuon of the incontestable fact that 
a person uill for the most part perceive \%hat he is at this moment 
“tuned’ to pcrcene But these concepts antedate depth psychology. 
They seem a tnfle intellectuahstic and fail to allow for the fact that 
perceptions may be rooted m deeper layers of personality, m what 
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that lies embedded m a complex visual pattern Field mdependent 
people seem more able to disregard the context and discninmate the 
needed detail 

These perceptual styles turn out to be merely a part or a wider 
preceptive syndrome The field-dependent person is usually charac- 
tenzed by a general passivity in dealing with the environment, a 
certain unfamilianty and distrust of his own impulses and a low 
degree of self-esteem The independent or analytical perceptual per 
former is in general more active and independent in meeting the 
environment, he is higher in self-esteem and shows greater control 
and understanding of his own impulses , , , c ji 

Let me menuon very bnefly several researches whi* have broadly 
confirmed Witlun’s In a senes of expenments, Klein discovered 
what he calls Tevelers’ and “sharpeners," the former behaving much 
like Witkm’s field dependent cases and the latter showing ihe more 
highly dlSerenUated ability of the field mdependent type bven 
before the advent of the “new look,” Goldstein identified concrete 
and “abstract” styles of cognitive operation which have 
mon with Wititin’s ani with Klein’s '» Ericksen ov« aps this 
typology with his conception of repressers and 
Barron discovered that and complexity ’’f = 

dimensions ” Boldest of all is the work of our late fnend and 
neighbor, Else Frenkel Brunswik She has related “ P““P“^ 

tenlency Ccalled ‘intolerance of ambiguity ) to the deepKt proce^ 
ove la^ of character structure, showing that people ^ose mcr 
nonal lives ate filled with prejudice and rigidity ““ 

relations with other groups must also, by and arge, ^ There 

and structure m what they see and heat in *e outer 
seems to be a relanon here to the work of ^ 

Knutson's Fersand Security Scale, f™"/ r _ ' „ firm 

personal security tend to locate objects 1 ^ ° 1 , , people 

rnchcrage m the environment-as either to “ P^ 

with a ligh sense of personal secunty » It is “ *3 
people are® distrustful, apprehensive '>">1 "tuprof 

L?Ie percepts Postman and Bruner persons 

“perceptual recklessness among jwrsons definiteness in 

sLm to jump at premature hypotheses and demand a definiteness 

the outer world that it may not m fact possess. finnlv collated. 

All this varied work, I am well “L“ed 001! 

and some researches, as Posman and o cannot help feel 

ate imperfect in design and exe^ion bejond doubt 

that important knowledge is emerg g. 
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but in the second place, if it pleases you better, I’ll speak when ap 
propriate of proception, rather than of perception ” This sophisticated 
reply will probably bewilder your cntic It will surely shut him up 
But there is a still better reason for this terminological digression 
The health worker of the future cannot overlook the dynamic propul 
Sion that causes one individual to accentuate, another to reject and a 
third to distort a given health message Its reception will vary accord 
mg to the nationality, the class membership, the ethnic group and, 
above all, the personality and present situation of the client By 
suggesting the concept of "proception," I hope to fix your attention 
upon this variable of pnme importance and to allow you no escape 
irom It Perception you might be tempted to shrug off as a problem 
lor the psychologist, proception is clearly the concern of both pure 
and applied behavioral scientists 


Procepttve Types 

We must npt ask whether there is such a thing as basic precep- 
tive types Without using this particular label, many of the "new 
look researches are converging on precisely this problem It is char- 
acteristic of these invesugauons that they first demonstrate some inner 
consistency among an individual’s perceptions (considered in the 
namw sense) and then discover that these ways of perceiving ate 

'll' ’’I'T.f his character 

Structure or his whole cognitive style " 

Thus, for example, Wiikin and his collaborators describe two 
basic and wnUasting proceptive types (admitting, of course, that 
L between the extremes). One^ type they label 
field dependent, the opposite, field independent First diey study cer 
m e ementary ^rcepmal tendencies by plaang a subject m a chair 
^a can be mechanica ly tilted The chair is in a room whose walls, 
ng an oors can likewise be tilted The subject is asked to adjust 
rnoya e rod so that it stands verhcally Field dependent subjects 
tend to adjust ^e rod so that n remains parallel to the tilted \valls of 
I ^ independent subjects are able to disregard the visual 
, ey ta e their cues from their own sensations of gravitational 
pressure and locate the rod closer to the true vertical 
j j iT^ experiment demonstrates nothing more than in- 
dividual differences in a very limited perceptual task But studying 
the same subjects further, it is discovered that field dependent per 
sons are limited in other ways by the perceptual context. They 
cannot, for example, easily analyze out a particular geometrical design 
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preventive medicine is less meaningful to people who, from economic 
necessity, have to live from day to day, seizing present gratifications 
where they can and leaving tomorrow’s evil, as the Bible admonishes, 
to the monow . Likewise with "cleanliness” you and I are 
likely to see in a dirty house an index of moral turpitude, but those 
who live in such a house may view our concern for cleanliness as 
compulsive and downright neurotic In this case, who is to say whose 
perceptions are correct? 


Ethnic pTOcepts 

An exaung new field of research is the proceptive study of health 
problems in cross cultural perspective Take the case of pain Une 
might think that such an elementary perception would have no 
cultural variation And the best saentific evidence does seem to in 
dicate that the threshold of pain is more or less the same for all 
human beings, regardless of nationality, sex or age Can we then, 
conclude that people perceive pain m the same way? In a limited 
and literal sense, yes but we can also safely assert mat t ey 0 no 
proceive It in the same way Dr Zborowski shows that, by and larg^ 
Italians regard pain as a physical misery to be complained about, to 
he relieve! immediately and then to be forgotten Jewish patients, 
on the other hand, often regard it as something to be 
about and also to be worried about, in terms of its J” 

one’s future and the future of ones family 
generally view it as something not to be complained =hout but to 
fc relieved scienufically with an opUmistic expectation regarding the 

eventual outcome ,, p 

In our own culture, then, and especially in 
health workers must learn how to circumvent , fjf 

In South Afnca I found myself admiring the 

public health workers who, when confronted with cultural beliets 

harmful to health, invented artful detoure ,---1 nf ex 

At one health stauon in Zululand. the 
pectant and nursing a Zulu homestead 

'’i.rcmfe, To mlttlsr’the needed 

forbidden bv taW, h™-- » 

mg to another km group, .1,.. , njecrnant woman 

husband s km group Worse stdl is the “ ^ 1 "®" h” ce, of 

who partakes of milk wll bewitA the cow ^ ^ rigidly 

all people in the community, the mamed woman is most ng y 
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the dependence of perception upon broad underlying preceptive direc 
tions 

Now for further applications to public health The health 
worker himself is a selected, well educat^, highly specialized person 
In terms of these preceptive types, he is likely to be field independent, 
an intellectualizer, a sharpener, an abstract thinker But the people 
with whom he deals are likdy not to be so, especially in times of 
illness, anxiety and strain When a health worker calls on the 
distraught mother of a sick child, for example, the mother almost 
certainly is not listening, in a field independent way, for coldly ra 
tional instructions She is listening m large measure for approval 
of what she is doing, for reassurance and hope She is field de 

f iendent the health worker is seen as a global agent of mercy Un 
ess the health worker somehow puls his instructions within this 
context, they are very likely to be unperceived, distorted or re- 
pressed 

Every health worker knows too that some people over react to the 
educator’s message, even to the point of hypochondria, whereas others 
turn a deaf ear and repress what they hear Workers on cancer con 
trol will surely recognize the over vigilant and over defensive types 
Since the health worker tends to dislike both hypervigilance and 
defensiveness his own preceptive directions may lead him to assume 
erroneously that his client is an intellectualizer like himself 

Physicians, like all other health workers, have their o%vn procep- 
ti\e tendencies to guard against It is a known fact, for example, that, 
in the field of mental health, patients who most nearly approach the 
therapist’s own syndrome of proceptive dispositions are likely to 
receive from him the best treatment and most sympathy 

Such class anchored procepts are of great importance For ex 
ample, it is said that the main goal of public health work is “the 
inculcation in each individual of a sense of responsibility for his 
own health This is a pleasant, middle-class, democratic sounding 
axiom, It resonates sweetly among our own proceptive dispositions 
But to some people, especially among what we call the ‘lower classes,” 
such a maxim may not resonate at all They may perceive it as a 
slap at their chenshed domestic values To them individual re- 
sponsibility is a kind of self centeredness, wbat is important is to 
take care of one’s family in times of trouble and to be taken care of 
by them Self responsibility is isolationism it is e\en disloyal 

A similar misunderstanding may attend our middle-class cm 
phasis on preventne medical, dental and child guidance work — all 
of which demands present sacnfice for future good The message of 
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preventive medicine is less meanmgful to people who, from economic 
necessity, have to live from day to day, seizing present gratifications 
where they can and leaving tomorrows evil, as the Bible admonishes, 
to the morrow. . Likewise with "cleanliness” you and I are 
likely to see in a dirty house an index of moral turpitude, but those 
who hve m such a house may view cur concern for cleanliness as 
compulsive and downnght neurotic. In this case, who is to say whose 
perceptions are correct? 


Ethnic Procepts 

An exciting new field of research is the preceptive study of health 
problems in cross cultural perspective Take the case of pain One 
might think that such an elementary perception would have no 
cultural variation And the best scientific evidence does seem to m 
dicate that the threshold of pain is more or less the same for all 
human beings, regardless of nationality, sex or age Can we, then, 
conclude that people perceive pain in the same way? In a limited 
and literal sense, yes, but we can also safely assert that they do not 
proceive it m the same way Dr Zborowski shows that, by and large, 
Italians regard pain as a physical misery to be complained about, to 
be relieved immediately and then to be forgotten Jewish patients, 
on the other hand, often regard it as something to be complained 
about and also to be worried about, m terms of its significance for 
one's future and the future of one’s family Old line Americans 
generally view it as something not to be complained about, but to 
be relieved scientifically with an optimistic expectation regarding the 
eventual outcome 

In our own culture, then, and especially in foreign cultures, 
health workers must learn how to circumvent proceptive ngidities 
In South Africa I found myself admiring the resourceful strategies of 
public health workers who, when confronted with cultural beliefs 
harmful to health, invented artful detours 

At one health station m Zululand, the nutntional state of ex 
pectant and nursing mothers was found to be deplorable Milk was 
badly needed in their diet The whole wealth of a Zulu homestead 
IS in Its cattle, so m most cases the needed nutrient is available It is 
forbidden by taboo, however, to partake of milk from cattle belong- 
ing to another km group, and the wife, of course, lives with her 
husband’s kin group Worse suJl js the belief that a pregnant woman 
who paitahes of null, will beivitch the cow who gaie it Hence of 
all people in the community, the mamed woman is most ngicj/y 
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excluded from partaking of milk The belief systems here are too 
j „„ for the health educator to challenge, but his imagination comes 
to the rescue Powdered milk, because of its texture, is regarded by 
the tribe as a wholly different substance, hence prescriptions of 
powdered milk meet no resistance Through this strategy, the health 
of the mothers is greatly improved 

Again, in Zululand tuberculosis is rife It is possible with tact 
to persuade acutely affected cases to go to a sanitarium for treatment 
But if the educational effort goes further and explains to the tribes 
men that acute cases are earners of the disease, resistance will arise 
This explanation is proceived as an accusation of witchcraft, for a 
person who carries a disease must certainly be a witch A father tvill 
insist on keeping his sick daughter at home, rather than accept the 


implication that she is an evil agent 

A physician fnend of mine found that Zulu mothers were giving 
their children an opium laden nostrum as protection against bewitch 
ment Rather than counter the mothers’ fixed belief m witchcraft 


prophylaxis, the physician persuaded them that the drug would be 
just as effeeme if it were poured into the child’s bath water He 
told no lie, aroused no resistance and improved the babies' health 
Such decepuons are occasionally necessary to circumvent pro* 
ceptive ngidities But there is an ethical hairline between beneficent 
deception and mendaaous condescension, and this is a matter requir 
mg constant moral vigilance Kutner reports that one of the com 
monest complaints of surgical patients is, ‘They won’t tell me any 
thing” or ‘I want to ask them a question, but they are always too 
busy” And the research of Dr Beryl Roberts concerning reasons 
women delay in seeking treatment for breast lesions has shocked me 
with evidence of indifference and intellectual patronage on the part 
of some physicians 

Procepuve dispositions, cultural and personal, run deep, but not 
deepest They are incident to the one basic desire of all mortal men 
the desire for meaning The health and suffenng, the life and death 
of each indn idual are his osvn existential concern The health worker 


should help, and not hinder, the person’s quest for meaning in this 
sequence of mjsterj To assume that the patient’s perceptions are 
those of scientific medicine is certainly an error, but to assume that he 
neither wants nor deser%es the truth is intolerable condescension 


There is no solution to this ethical predicament of the health ^vorker, 
except to develop sensitmty to each patient at each stage of growth, 
to respect him as a unique being mthe-world and to advance his 
quest for meaning wth all the skill at one’s command 
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Further Exf)loration5 

I feel I have touched only the fringes of my subject I should 
like to trace an additional score of contacts between perceptual re 
search and public health work, but shall content myself with a brief 
mention of two 

First modern laboratory work on sensory deprivation has par 
ticular relevance Until recently we have not known how important 
for our lives is the perceptual flood of sights, sounds, smells, touches, 
muscular strains and speech that engulfs us Like fish, we live in an 
environmental water, and like fish, we are slow to discover this fact 
Recent research has shown how profoundly disturbing it is for a sub- 
ject, even a healthy college student paid twenty dollars a day for his 
pains, to he in a room from which this perceptual bombardment is 
almost excluded In this drastic isolation he develops a fierce hunger 
for perception — any kind of perception He also 
tions and loses an integrated image of himself and his 1^7 
perceives his body as one thing, his self as ano er 
markable of all, if his hunger for perception is m a small way ap 
peased by the voice of the experimenter, he to develop 

unusual recepUvity to the message If, for example, 
tries to persuade Lm that ghosts exist, he 
and retains it even after he returns to nonnal life All indications 

of "bramwaAmg”, but .t also has .mphcauons 

It dearly relates to the phenomenon Sp.U has a 

Patients who have suffered even m,ld sensory 

long illness may develop unusual perceptual ® 

gesnbthty In the same way, the apparent 'l" 

leammg ability of some children and some P"™®= 
he due to the relauvely low level of perceptual bombardment 
their impovenshed environments > child and 

Seco„d-and finally research in the 

parental guidance is of ° ™g m the physical and 

ably all of us are convinced that future m 

mental welfare of our nation require impr cannot change 
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ciplme too early m a child s life She almost certainly is not in 
tentionally cruel Rather, she lacks the ability to proceive the child’s 
destructive acts for what they are Every exploring infant is destruc 
tive he pulls off eyeglasses, spills his cup of milk and soils himself 
A young mother may perceive these acts as aggressive on the part of 
the child and forthwith start her scolding, spanking and withdrawal 
of love Some mothers proceive a^tessive intent when the child is 
only two or three months of age and punish him accordingly At the 
other extreme, there are mothers so patient or so blind that they do 
not undertake to socialize the child even when, a year or two later, his 
destructiveness does involve aggressive intent In either case, the 
health worker cannot expect to change the mother’s socialization 
practices until he corrects her proceptions of her baby’s behavior 


Final Word 

The alert health worker, m short, has no choice from now on, 
he must develop skill as an oculist, training himself to look at his 
spectacles and not merely through them — and to look both at and 
through the spectacles of the client with whom he deals 

He will soon discover that his habit of viewing sickness and 
health in a sharpened, field independent way is not often his client’s 
mode of perception, especially if the client is ill He will discover 
that culture, social class and personality lay down stubborn proceptive 
dispositions that m part control what a person sees and hears, what 
he thinks and feels and what he does Since, in the last analysis, 
every percept bears the imprint of the individual, no reliance on 
rules of thumb, routine curricula, or mass media can adequately guide 
health education To sense and to nourish the growing edge of each 
individual in his present situation is the only formula for success 

There is another lesson that all of us who teach need to leam 
Wc are habitually tempted to present to our students and clients a 
summary statement of our hard won conclusions We entrust our 
ci^'ptic wisdom to a burnished lecture or a polished pamphlet, hop- 
ing thereby to bring our audience rapidly to our own level of 
knowledge 1 tr) m a single essay to give the gist of m) conclusions 
respecting preceptive processes — and I largclj fail A health worker 
m3), at the chnic or on a doorstep, present his client with a find) 
wrought sonnet on sanitation or child care — but he too will largely 
fail The sad truth is that no one Icams by having conclusions pre- 
sented to him Learning takes place onl) when mere is a need, a 
cunosit), an interest, an exploring, cmng and correcting of errors, a 
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testing and venfymg-all earned through by the individual himself. 
In school, m college, in the chnic we cannot scamp the process 

It IS hard to know how to present out invitation to learning to 
students or clients who, because of their own preceptive 
have a need for safety, a need for simple and granfying “ 

reinforce their own prejudices, who me 

evidence or logic, who are emotionally fearful and cognitively self 
centered It is^sually approval they want and not fact, = 

and not alarm, certainty and not challenge Even ™ ‘ 

surface, appear objective and responsive often are not so, for them, 

too, the mLage IS darkened, binned and misshapen 

niscouravmB as the outlook may be, it is still inescapably me 
moral duty of ?he health worker to advance 

m the most resistant cases, as best he can, s , creanvelv 

participate constructively m his own desnny and become y 

aware of factors making for sickness and for health 

The time has pa«d when we can ^ J^Xed, 

sanitauon, nutnuon and hygiene, leading to „nsepuc cultural 
technically effiaent life of conformity “SP^iVc^ 

ideal Such mechanical m 

future role in managing his and h hygienic practices 

Fr*:o3fou^tXr--easingty^^^^^ 

fa Ke';V;s.Sun1 sprunal Sre k our nation may inaease 
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ciplme too early m a child’s life. She almost certainly is not in 
tentionally cruel Rather, she lacks the ability to proceive the child’s 
destructive acts for what they are Every exploring infant is destruc 
live he pulls off eyeglasses, spills his cup of milk and soils himself. 
A young mother may perceive these acts as aggressive on the part of 
the child and forthwith start her scolding, spanking and withdrawal 
of love Some mothers proceive aggressive intent when the child is 
only two or three months of age and punish him accordingly. At the 
other extreme, there are mothers so patient or so blind that they do 
not undertake to socialize the child even when, a year or two later, his 
destructiveness does involve aggressive intent In either case, the 
health worker cannot expect to change the mother’s socialization 
practices until he corrects her proceptions of her baby’s behavior 


Final Word 

The alert health worker, in short, has no choice from now on, 
he must develop skill as an oculist, training himself to look at his 
spectacles and not merely through them — and to look both at and 
through the spectacles of the client with whom he deals 

He will soon discover that his habit of viewing sickness and 
health m a sharpened, field independent way is not often his client’s 
mode of perception, especially if the client is ill He will discover 
that culture, social class and personality lay down stubborn preceptive 
dispositions that in part control what a person sees and hears, what 
he thinks and feels and what he does Since, in the last analysis, 
every percept bears the imprint of the individual, no reliance on 
rules of thumb, routine curricula, or mass media can adequately guide 
health education To sense and to nourish the growing edge of each 
individual in his present situation is the only formula for success 

There is another lesson that all of us who teach need to learn 
We are habitually tempted to present to our students and clients a 
summary statement of our hard won conclusions We entrust our 
cryptic wisdom to a burnished lecture or a polished pamphlet, hop- 
ing thereby to bring our audience rapidly to our own level of 
knowledge I try in a single essay to give the gist of my conclusions 
respecting preceptive processes — ^and I largely fail A health worker 
may, at the clinic or on a doorstep, present his client with a finely 
wrought sonnet on sanitation or child care — but he too will largely 
fail The sad truth is that no one learns by having conclusions pre- 
sented to him Learning takes place only when there is a need, a 
curiosity, an interest, an exploring, erring and correcting of errors, a 



CHAPTER 19 


The analysis of rumor 


As old as human society itself, lumoc has fiounshed m wars and depies 
sions, m peace and prosperity 

Why do rumors spread? What motives do they satisfy? What basic laws 
govern the quanUty of rumor m aiculauon and the distortions that individual 
rumors undergo m transmission? 

The essay was written eoUahoratively with Leo Postman and appeared m 
the Pniltc Opinion Quarterly O946 47) It ”> 'S'*' * condensation of out 
hook The psychology of rumor, which was puUished in 1947 and is now 
out of print 


Rumor became a problem of grave nauonal cotrcern rn the 
frenzied years 1942 and 1943 At that time a hig 01 
Office of War Information gave a iea»n for rumor 
for rts control that were parttally-but “'y , 

“Rumor,” he sard, ‘ dies tn the absence of news ^ 

gtve the people the most accurate possible news, promptly and com 

ts true that rumor thirves on lack of ^e™dayfot 

absence of fear inspired rumors in Bntain dunng the djwas 

the blitz was due to the people’s convjcuon that *= 8°'™ ^ 

giving full and accurate news of the destrucuon and that they 

tore Lew the worst When people are ^mrun 

they are unlikely to darken the picture ur e y 

necessary bogies to explain their anmeties to 

At the same time, it would not b TTipre were few 

also flies thickest when news is ““p P f’^arbor until the papers 
rumors about our desperate It^cs at P disaster Although 

themselves had published an before the papers toL 

there were scattered rumors of Hitlers there were 

of the assassination attempt of pea’ce rumors in 

many more immediately afterward g P discussion 

late April and early May ,he press'^ Similarly, a 

of the approaching collapse of Germa y .t-^Cnal hours before 
flood of mmors swamped the country ^^Tan they 

V J Day premature stories of the wars end sp eM mu 
ccild be officially denied One of the odd episodes 

3 ” 
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The analysis of rumor 

care about them Ambiguity alone does not launch or sustain rumor 
Nor does importance Although an automobile accident m which 
I lose my leg is of calamitous significance to me, I am not susceptible 
to rumors concerning the extent of my injury because I know the 
facts If I receive a legacy and know the amount involved, I am 
resistant to rumors that exaggerate its amount Officers in the higher 
echelons of the army were less susceptible to rumor than was GI 
Joe, not because coming events were less important to them, but 
because, as a rule, the plans and strategies were better known to 
them Where there is no ambiguity, there can be no rumor 


Motives m Rumor Mongertng 

This principle— that rumor does not circulate unless the topic 
has importance for the individual who hears and spreads the story 
IS linked to the motivational factor in rumor Sex interest accou^s 
for much gossip and most scandal, anxiety is the power ® 
macabre and threatening tales we so often hear hope an 
underlie pipe dream rumors, hate sustains accusatory tales an 

It IS important to note that rumor is not a simple mechanism, it 
serves a complex purpose The aggre^ive rumor, ^ 

permitung us to slap at the thing vve hate, relieves a p ^ 
tional urge At the same time — literally in the same rea ia,„ 

to justify us in feeling as we do about the situauon, to 
to oursrfves and to others why we feel that way Thus rumor 

rationalizes even while It relieves . 1 , _ 

But to justify our emotional urges and 
IS not the only lund of rational.zat.on Qu.te 

of particular emoUons, we continually ^ ^ along 

our environment There .s, so to speak, intellectual 8 

with the emotional To find a plausible reason for a 

tion IS itself a motive, and this pursuit of a go ^ many 

Without the personal factor) helps account or e ^ 

rumors We^want to know the why. how 

world that surrounds us Our nu^ pro^t mpaning is broader 

hood we are asking why, why? This effort a ,„sMfv our im 

than our impulswe tendency to rationalize and justify 

mediate emouonal state mmors A 

The result of this demand for meaning he 

stranger whose business each designed to explain 

takes up residence will breed many legen , looking excava 

to cunous minds why he has come to town An odd locking 
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of rumor was the fact that, within a few hours after the release of the 
news of President Roosevelt’s sudden death on April i6, 1945, tales 
spread regarding the death of many other notable persons, including 
General Marshall, Bmg Crosby and Mayor La Guardia 

If public events are not newsworthy, they are unlikely to breed 
rumors But, under certain circumstances, the more prominence the 
press gives the news — especially momentous news — the more nu 
merous and serious are the rumored distortions this news will 
undergo 

The OWI official made his error m assuming that rumor is a 
purely intellectual commodity, something one substitutes, fante de 
■mteux, for reliable information He overlooked the fact that, when 
events of great importance occur, the individual never stops at a 
mere acceptance of the event His life is deeply affected, and the 
emotional overtones of the event breed all sorts of fantasies He seeks 
explanations and imagines remote consequences 

Yet the official did state, inexactly and too simply, a part of the 
formula for rumor spreading and rumor-control Rumor travels when 
events have tmporumce in the lives of individuals and when the news 
received about them is either lacking or subjectively amhigtious The 
ambiguity may arise if the news is not clearly reported, or if con 
flicting versions of the news have reached the individual, or if he is 
unable to comprehend the news he receives 

The Busjc Law of Rumor 

These two essential conditions — importance and ambiguity — 
seem to be related to rumor transmission m a roughly quantitative 
manner A formula for the intensity of rumor might be written as 
follows 

R 1 X a 

In plain words this formula means that the amount of rumor in 
circulation will vary with the importance of the subject to the in 
dividuals concerned times the ambiguity of the evidence pertaining 
to the topic at issue The relation between importance and ambiguity 
IS not additive but multiplicative if either importance or ambiguity 
IS zero, there is no rumor For instance an American citizen is not 
likely to spread rumors concemmg the market price for camels in 
Afghanistan because the subject has no importance for him am 
biguous though It certainly is He is not disposed to spread gossip 
concerning the doings of the people in Swaziland, because he doesn t 
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care about them Ambiguity alone docs not launch or sustain rumor 
Nor does importance Although an automobile accident in which 
I lose my leg is of calamitous significance to me, I am not susceptible 
to rumors concerning the extent of my injury because I hnow the 
facts If I receive a legacy and know the amount involved I am 
resistant to rumors that exaggerate its amount Officers in the hig^r 
echelons of the army were less susceptible to rumor than was GI 
Joe, not because coming events were less important to them, but 
because, as a rule, the plans and strategies were better known to 
them Where there is no ambiguity, there can be no rumor 


Motives m Rumor Mongenng 

This principle— that rumor does not circulate unless the topic 
has importance for the individual who heats and spreads the story 
IS hnh5 to the ,nolwM,onal factor m rumor Sex interest accounts 
for much gossip and most scandal, anxiety is the power e 
macahre and threatening tales xve so often hear, hope end denje 

underlie pipe dream rumors, hate sustains accusatory ta es an 

It IS important to note that rumor is not a simple ■' 

serves a complex purpose The aggressive rumor, for “ample, by 
permitting us to slap at the thing we hate relieves a ^ 

fional urge At the same time-literally in the same 
to jnsiifr us in feeling as we do about the sjmauon, to e^ton 
to ours2ves and to mhers why we feel that way Thus rumor 
rationalizes even while it relieves j rraacnnable 

ZhTe=a/» 

tion is Itself a motive, and this pu e vitahtv of manv 

without the personal factor) helps -oum for the v-h^Tjfjc^y 

rirtha™lus Our mm^ P-^^ 

r-mn^nLe and justify our im 

mediate emotional state meanine is curiosity rumors A 

small town where he 

stranger whose legends, each designed to explain 

tales up residence ^ K> town An odd looking excava 

to curious minds wny ne i 
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tion in a city inspires fanciful explanations of its purpose The 
atomic bomb, only slightly understood by the public, engenders much 
effort after meaning 

When a person’s emotional state is reflected, unhnown to him 
self, in his interpretation of his environment, we speak of frojection 
He is failing to employ exclusively impartial and objective evidence 
in his explanations of the reality surrounding him 

In dreams, everyone projects Only after we awaken do we 
recognize that our private wishes, fears or revengeful desires have 
been responsible for what came to pass m our dream imaginations 
The child asleep dreams of finding mountains of candy, the inferior 
youth asleep triumphs on the athletic field, the apprehensive mother 
dreams of the death of her child 

Daydreams too are projective Relaxed on a couch, our minds 
picture events that actualize our hopes, desires, fears We find our 
selves m fantasy successful, satisfied or someumes defeated and ruined 
— all according to our temperament or the type of emotion that is, 
for the time being, steering the associational tram of thought 

Rumor is akin to the daydream at second hand If the story we 
hear gives a fancied interpretation of reality that conforms to our 
secret lives, we tend to believe and transmit it 

In short, in a homogeneous social medium, rumor is set in motion 
and continues to travel by its appeal to the strong personal interests 
of the individuals involved in the transmission The powerful in 
fluence of these interests harnesses the rumor largely as a rationalizing 
agent requiring it not only to express but also to explain, justify and 
provide meaning for the emotional interest at work At times the 
relationship between the interest and the rumor is so intimate that we 
must assume the rumor to be simply a projection of an altogether sub- 
jective emotional condition 

The Basic Ccnirse of Distortion 

It IS a notable fact that the same pattern of distortion is found 
both in the changes an individual’s percepUons and memories suffer 
in the course of time and m the transformations a tale undergoes as 
It travels from person to person This pattern of change in both social 
and individual memory has three aspects leveling, sharpening and 
assimilation 

As a rumor travels, it tends to grow shorter, more concise, more 
easily grasped and told In successive versions, more and more of 
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the original details are leveled out, fewer words are used and fewer 
Items are mentioned In our laboratory experiments on rumor, we 
found that the number of details retained in transmission declines 
most sharply at the beginning of a senes of reproductions The num 
ber continues to decline, but more slowly, in each successive version 
The same trend is typically found in individual retention, but 
“social memory” accomplishes as much leveling within a few minutes 
as individual memory accomplishes m weeks of time 

As leveling of details proceeds, the remaining details are neces 
sarily sharfened Sharpening denotes the selective perception, re- 
tention and reporting of a few details from the originally larger 
context Although sharpening, like leveling, occurs m 
reproductions, the same items are not always emphasized Muc de 
pends on the constitution of the group m which the tale is transmute , 
for those items will be sharpened which are of parUcular interest to 
the reporters There are, however, some determinants ot sharpening 
which are virtually universal unusual size, for example, and striking, 
attention getting phrases . , , , „ 

What IS It that leads to the obliteration of some details and the 
pointing up of others? And what accounts for the transpositions, im 
poitations and other falsifications that mark the course o ru 
The answer is to be found m the process “f f ' a 

suits from the powerful attractive force exerted by habits, inte^B and 
sentiments already existing in the listeners mind In the telling 
and retelling of a story, for example, there is marked » 
the principal theme Items become sharpened or eve niohf 

leading mMif of the story, and they become consistent with *1= ™^ 
in such a way as to make the resultant story more co er ’ P 
and well rounded Assimilation often “"f™" “P^oLm 
things are perceived and remembered as they Msiio y r i g„a(,ons 
portJnt ot all, assimilalicn expresses i.«If ■" 0“^! 
that reflect the agent’s deeply rooted emotion , 

Leveling, sharpening and ‘S’annmTi^ey 

ruL^nTl^nruI^’and .1::; .h-H 

process that results in tire autism and falsificauen so charactensuc 


The Fiisimi of Themes m Rumor 
To enumerale the emouons *at launch 
difficult task because the moovanonal pattern is al ) P 
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often runs very deep One scheme of classification, however, based 
on the dominant type of motivational tension reflected m rumors, was 
attempted during the war ^ The analysis of one thousand wartime 
stories current m 1942 indicated that nearly all seemed to express 
either hostility, fear or wish To sort rumors in terms of their 
motivational mainsprings was probably much easier in warume than 
in peacetime, but even in wartime, the hate fear wish trichotomy is 
much oversimplified A fear rumor (concerning an enemy atrocity, 
for example) may be sustained by elements of sexual interest, ad 
venture and feelings of moral superiority The complex of motives to 
which a rumor is assimilated is a personal matter, and to learn why a 
given individual falls for a certain story would require a clinical study 
of that individual Because of the diversity of motivational blends that 
may nourish a rumor, any psychological classification will be in 
evitably oversimplified and crude 

Thus we must not expect to find any one rumor correlated with 
only a single emotion or with only a single cognitive tendency 
Assimilation does not work on a unit basis Even an apparently simple 
story may serve as explanation, justification and relief for a mixture 
of feelings 

Anti Negro Ritmors 

A fusion of hatred, feat, ffuilt and economic bewilderment is 
found in the curious rumors of the ‘ Eleanor Clubs which circulated 
busily in Southern states in 1943 The theme of these stones was 
that large numbers of Negro women, especially domestic servants, 
were banded together under the spiritual sponsorship of Eleanor 
Roosevelt for the purpose of rebellion against the existing social 
order Here the most obvious fusion is that of antagonism against 
New Deal liberalism with traditional anti Negro feeling But the 
complex of motives goes even deeper 

There were many versions of the rumors, in which the ' Eleanor 
Clubs’ were sometimes called ‘Daughters of Eleanor,’ Eleanor 
Angel Clubs,” ‘ Sisters of Eleanor” and ‘ Royal House of Eleanor ^ 
These fanciful titles represent, of course, assimilation of the rumor to 
the stereotype concerning the religiosity of the Negro and his sup- 
posed flair for pompous institutional names It was widely told that 
the motto of these groups was "A white woman in every kitchen in 
a year” A typical Eleanor story ran as follows "A white woman 
was away for a while, and when she returned, she found her colored 
maid sitting at her dresser combing her hair with her comb ' Others 
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represented the Negro servant as bathing in her employer’s bathmb 
or entertaining her fnends in the parlor One rumor had it that when 
a white lady called her cook to come and prepare inner lor her 
guests, the cook demanded, in turn, that the imsness m at er ome 
by eioht o’clock Sunday morning to fix breakfast for her guests 
One Negro maid was reported to have offered to pay a white woman 
to wash her clothes Occasionally the stones hinted at coming 
Violence, charging that the clubs were saving ice pic an u 

kniv es for a rebellion _ k j 

All these versions, besides reflecung 
Negro feeling, show a distinct fear of inversion of Tipnpath 

people are represented, not merely as nursing resen 
die surface, but as bang on the verge of revoln Th ‘7 
over, to reverse the st^al scale Why? Because 
spreaders find their feelings of economc and 

4ent explained and relieved by these stones Snfenng a 'ague 

anxietyrmey justify their jitters by "'nn.Sioia'to the 

and derive a melancholy consolation from alerting 

But we must probe still further A smus 

adimts in a circuitous way iat a illations 'P , ^ Amen 

quo between the races ts conceivable And according to ie ^en 
L creed, the status quo, bang essenually 
permanent Every Amencan, as Myrdal P™" relations ' 

aspires to something higher ^ P'^^ „^et, who as long 

At heart he agrees with Patnck Henry, r , i» a , Ujg same time, 
ago as 1772 wrote "I will not, * insight into their 

most whites permit themselves only q 1 , Henry, ie conflict 
moral dilemma A century and a half a ' j tJiey would be 

sull persists Wae whites to face the issue „eed, 

torn asuuda by their conflicung 

and to their convenient belief m white conflict between 

Rather than face its pointed and me^na^abl 

two chenshed lojalties many white ^P ^^.J upon as a means 
rationalize Theguilt-e'asionrumwis g > ^ Negro is 

of escape If. as ie Eleanor Club 

overly aggressive, illegallj P'“‘’|’8 ^ „„ mote considcrati^ 

has no ngJit to equal status He mu T^-cimailers He must be 
than we give to trespassers marauders „ce. do not our 

kept in his place, and if iere are “^Xm, After all, he 

patience and indulgence more than nw k uch— kindlj but 

IS only an unruly child and must be treated as 
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escape guilt by heaping the blame for our own sexual lapses upon the 
very same persons who threaten our social position? 

Deep inside, many people feel insecure m their status, or m 
their economic future, or in their own sexual morality All of these 
matters are intimate and central in their lives, and such intense and 
pivotal interests cannot well be kept separate a threat to one is a 
threat to the others Hence the Negro scapegoat is seen not only as 
socially arrogant but also as pressing upon us vocationally, and as 
sexually more potent and less inhibited than we In him we perceive 
all the grabbing, climbing, lewd behavior we might indulge in if we 
let ourselves go He is the smner Even if we are not blameless, his 
misdeeds — as recounted in rumor — are more overt and worse than 
ours Why, then, should we feel guilt at our peccadillos? 

While all this rationali2mg is going on, we may, perversely 
enough, find the Negro’s "animal” qualities darkly fascinating If 
so, we must severely repress this satanic attraction and, through 
reaction formation — that is, by turning against the fascination that 
we disapprove of — fight the devil even harder * We do so by adopting 
the most sacred of ta^os undeviating opposition to raaal amalgama 
tion TTie very thought fills us with horror Cw does it?) Were il 
violated, the way would be opened for a collapse of all our inoral 
and economic standards We would admit defeat at the hands of the 
black and evil stranger whom, in our unconscious, we regard m part 
as our own unhallowed alter ego 

Complicated as this analysis of anb Negro rumors may be, it 
does not exaggerate the intncacy of the emotional and coraibve 
fusions that account for their appeal It seems to be the rule that 
people -personify the forces of evil and center them m some wsibly 
different, near lying mmonty group The commonest, but by no 
means the only, 'demons" today are “CommunisK, Jews and 
Negroes Since the blame ascribed to them is certainly m excess of 
their just deserts, we technically call them scapegoats 


Case Studies tn Rumor 

y closer detail two samples of rumor-dis 

cours^m foct that both samples seem out of d«e i^lf ^Ijtjstrates 
cwse , c^njor ‘Troposiuons for belieF are likely to 


,, , Much may be learned, however, from a study of 
sutndlrd e^'mpte dnuvu from drfFereht soctal atmospheres, eeen rf 


change; 
standari 
they are dated 
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firmly By this devious mental maneuvering, the bigot is able to 

escape his feelings of guilt , 

Guilt evasion is likewise detectable in innumerable rurnors de 
tailing incidents of the Negro's cnminal and disloyal tendencies 
One waiume story had it that Negroes were not being drafted as 
rapidly as whites because authorities were afraid to let them get meir 
hmids on guns Even humorous yams concerning Negro stupidity, 
gullibility and laziness have the same functional significance, so, too, 
the myriad tales of Negro sexual aggression All of these tend ^llav 
the white man’s sense of guilt, for what can we do with a black 
man who is disloyal, cnminal, clownish, stupid, menacing and im 
moral — except to keep him in his place, just as we are now doing? 
The ideal of equality may be all nght m ^eory, the bigot concludes, 
but It was never meant to apply to criminals, imbeciles or black men 
The ultimate ally of anu Negro prejudice is the sex rumor 
Negroes are repeatedly represented as plotting to cross the color line 
and commit the sm of miscegenation The stones invariably con 
cern the relations between Ne^ men and white women, n^the 
far more frequent liaisons of white man and Negro woman There 
are stones of rape and attempted rape, and less lurid versions rep- 
resenting Negroes as approaching white women, following them on 
the streets, crying to hold their hands, and so on One wartime storv 
asserted that Negroes who were not drafted (the disloyalty theme) 
were saying to the white men who left for the war that they would 
‘take care of’ the white women back home Though especially 
common in the South, Negro sex rumors are frequent also in the 
North In a New England aty, known for its relatively peaceful race 
relations, a local story circulated to ‘ explain ’ why the washroom in 
a certain restaurant had been boarded up The reason alleged and 
wholly fictitious — ^\vas that two Negroes had taken a white woman 
into that particular washroom and raped her 

The motivational current here runs deep In the American 
Puritan tradition, all matters pertaining to sex are likely to have a 
high emotional charge and, for this reason, to spill over easily mto 
other regions of strong passion Sex, as a proposition for topical 
interest, is a never failing target for rumor Like the measurement o 
status, It IS also a source of heavy guilt feeling To blame oursrfves 
for our sexual sms, as for our sms against the American creed, is 
never agreeable better, by far, blame someone else for his real or 
imagined lapses The resemblance between the sex and the minority 
group rumor is close — projection in the interest of guilt evasion is 
common to both — and this resemblance facilitates fusion Why not 
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animals from the zoo Whether there was a Icernel of truth m this 
statement we do not now know, it is possible that the shattered cages 
permitted some animals to escape But it is likely that, as the rumor 
spread, many qualifying phrases were leveled out, so that the extent 
of the stampede was sharpened And it seems probable that condensa 
twn brought in the gruesome fate of the refugees Imagination in 
rumor as in dreams— often unifies discrete events, drawing simplicity 
out of multiplicity and a specious order out of confusion In this ^se, 
animals were in Golden Gate Park, and refugees were m Golden 
Gate Park, the latter were condensed into the maws of the former 

4 The hanging of the ghouls represents a moralized closure 
and a fantasied revenge The vast frustrations engendered by e 
catastrophe had no personal cause The despoiler of the dead 

only accessible scapegoat in a catadysm brought on by an act o o 

5 Panic rumors such as these correspond to the final stage ot 
notmimors Nothing is too wild to be believed provided it somehow 
explains or relieves the current excitement But, unlike 

the tales nourished by panic do not have preceding stages o ui up 
unless the panic itself developed gtaduafiy — a rather unusua si 

6 There is no evidence here for mmor-chmm The catastrophe 
forged so complete a unity of interest that we we 

survivor telling these stories to a complete snanger e » , 

ever, imagine a atizen of New York or Chicago believing the 

of destruction of his own city Dwellers in each metropo is 

own secure standards of evidence, making such ta es imp , . 

IS doubtful, too, that the press published any rumors 
readily checked Many unvertfahle stones, 'T the 

on heLay evidence alone and were ^eheved widely throjhout the 
country until the quake was no longer a subject ° p ^ 

7 One can easily imagine frestige accruing to 
horror stories The whole nation was in a state o agi 

for news of any kind As soon as the outlines of A -asped and 
came kno^vn. details to fill m the picture were ^ 

a neighbor who supplied latest bits of nmvs ' jund in 

eagerly listened to Such a neighbor may oblige y g 
venuons 

CASE TWO The following stoiy ,he in 

Madame Chiang Kai shek to Amenca m i^3 , 

adent was usually d .0 1. One da>, 

a gentleman entered a jewelry store and a 
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The analysis of any given rumor can never be perfect, because 
the precise psychological and social conditions under which it is 
told are known only in part and often through inference alone 
Further, no single story can be expected to illustrate all the principles 
of rumor, but the basic formula should be detectable in every case 

CASE ONE Immediately following the San Francisco earthquake 
on April i8, 1906, the wildest rumors were afloat in the city Four of 
these were recounted by Jo Chamberlain in the Baltimore Sunday 
Sun (March 31, 1946) (a) a udal wave had engulfed New York 
at the same time as the San Francisco quake, (b) Chicago had slid 
into Lake Michigan, (c) the quake had loosed the animals in the 
zoo, and they were eating refugees in Golden Gate Park, and (d) 
men were found with women's fingers in their pockets, for they had 
not had time to take the rings off In these last stories, the ghouls 
were always strung up to the nearest lamp post 

CojKtnent The suspicious reader may wonder whether these 
rumors, recounted forty years after their circulation, may not have 
suffered considerable additional sharpening and other distortion in 
the interim An example, perhaps, is the word "always” in Rumor 
(d) It would certainly be difficult to prove that this ghoulish story 
mvanably was accompanied by the denouement of summary justice 
The rumors circulating after tlie catastrophe were, however, recorded 
at the time and we may assume, for purposes of our analysis, that 
they did not differ greatly from those listed above 

1 One obvious principle illustrated m this senes is the fecundity 
of rumor Prodigious importance and vast ambiguity conspired in the 
manufacture of one wild story after another, many of which were 
merely slight variations of others The chain of associations is simple 
one big city has been destroyed, why not others? The fecundity makes 
for sharpening through a multiplication of catastrophes 

2 The disturbed populauon is trying to gauge the importance 
of the event as one phase of its effort after meaning Metaphorically, 
people were saying things just couldn’t be more homble ” Having 
lost home and perhaps loved ones, they underlined their feelings or 
anxiety and desolation by adding the ravages of wild beasts or 
ghouls and the destruction of an additional metropolis or two 
Through these embellishments, the sense of total disaster is meta 
phorically conveyed 

3 In their effort after meaning, people likewise drew many 
inferences — some plausible, some not Among the more reasonable 
inferences is the possibility that the quake might have liberated 
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6 Although the locale of this story was not always given as 
Baltimore, we know that the \ahel first conferred upon an incident 
tends to remain unchanged, especially if it introduces the story 
First Items m a series are well retamed 

7 Had the story been told without introducing the name ot 
Madame Chiang, its essential function would have been unchange 
But to specify a well known individual is a common device for per 
sonahzmg a rumor and for assimilating it to common and conventional 
subject matter of current interest 


Gmde for the Analysis of Rumor 

The reader is now invited to make his f ' 

tional cases — selected from the final section, Ad lUona 
Analysis, or from his own daily intake of rumor n un er g 
analyses, he may find the following questions e p u 
based on an established pnnciple of rumor, but nee y> 

all the questions are applicable to all samples of rumor 

r. Is the story a proposition for belief of for 

2 Do teller and listener lack secure standards of evidence tor 

“"“"uihguity and .mportance both present? Which factor 

" ”“7= way does the rumor reHect an "7a 

5 Does It offer an economical and simpIiEed explanation 
confusing environmental or emotional situation 

6 Does It explain some inner tension? ,j 

7 Is the tension pnmanly emouona or n ^ gome 

8 Is the tension anxiety, hostility, wish, gmlt, curiosity 

other state of imnd? , ,i „ ._iipr nf an other 

9 Does the story justify the existence in the teller 

Wise unacceptable emotion? , ♦..Upt? 

10 What makes the he r^mor confer relief? 

11 In what sense does the tdlmg of he mmo^ 

12 What elements of of projecUon? 

13 Does the rumor contam possibilities ot p j 

14 Does It resemble a daydream? , 

1 y May it serve the function of gui 

16 Does It reflect displaced m"acauire prestige? 

17 In telling it, is the teller confer a favor? 

18 Might It be told to please a fnend or to con 
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The leweler id not carry such expensive stoch, but finally managed 
to find several high grade timepieees for his customer to choose from 
The purchaser selected, m all, $7000 worth of watches and 1 ™“'^ 
When aslted hy the propnetor how they were to he paid tor, the cu^ 
tomer replied that he was Madame Chiang’s secretary and requested 

that his purchase be charged to Chinese lend lease _ 

Comment This was typical of the World War II wedge drmng 
rumors, intended to divide the United States from its allies uc 
stories gave government officials grave concern Of the same stamp 
were the tales that the Russians were using lend lease butter to 
grease their guns, and that the Bntish were using their aid fun s to 
purchase nylon stochings and other scarce and luxurious articles, thus 
depriving our own citizens of the coveted goods 

r Evidence shows that we can expect such stones to arculate 
only among a limited nimor-jmhUc The Madame Chiang scandal 
would appeal to people with a pre existing grudge against China or, 
more probably, against the Democratic administration in Wasmngton 

2 Like hostility rumors generally, this one is a 
frustration, much of the resulung aggression being displaced War 
time shortages were annoying and high taxes aggravaUng If 

in short supply are going abroad and tax revenue is being squandered 
recklessly by a prodigal administration, why should we not feel 
annoyed? We are willing to make sacrifices for the war, but it is 
not the war we are complaining about, it is the scandalous inefficiency 
of that radical set of long haired professors and ‘ that man in 
Washington The rumor represents a subtle fusion of antipathies and 
frustrations, and serves to explain and justify our political animosities 

3 The motivation may also entail guilt evasion During the 
wartime boom, many people indulged in luxunes that they MUl 
not afford in peacetime and that were hardly compatible with the 
wartime emphasis upon self sacnfice and the purchase of war bonds 
But our petty extravagances could easily be forgotten and forgiven 
m the face of the blatant self indulgence of Madame Chiang, one 
of the most prominent wartime personages, wantonly wasting our 
national funds in the purchase of fabulous luxunes 

4 There may be an element of assimilation to the widely curr^t 
belief in the waste and corruption of high officials m China But this 
factor, if present, is minor, since the victims of the animus are more 
apparently the American than the Chinese officials 

5 Ccmcreteness is used to lend plausibility to the story, precise 
amounts — $500 and $7000— are mentioned Part of the rationmizing 
process is to surround the item with the pseudo-authority of detai . 
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6 Although the locale of this story was not always given as 
Baltimore, we know that the label first conferred u^n an mci ent 
tends to remain unchanged, especially if it introduces t e story 
First Items m a series are well retained 

7 Had the story been told without introducing the name ot 
Madame Chiang, its essential function would have been unchanged 
But to speafy a well known mdnidual is a common device tor per 
sonalizing a rumor and for assimilating it to common and conven on 
subject matter of current interest 


Guide for the Analysis of Rumor 

The reader is now invited to make his 
tional cases-selected from the final section, 

Analysis, or from his own daily intake of rumor n un 
analyses, he may find the following questions e p 
based on an established pnnciple of nimoi, but, needless to y, 
all the questions are applicable to all samples of rumor 

Its veiification? , v Which factor 

3 Are ambiguity and importance hot p 

ismotepiominent? , „Opct an effort after meaning? 

4 In wha. way does explananon of a 

5 Does It offer an economical and 51 p 

confusing environmental or 

6 iloes It eigilain *>"■= „„„emouonal? 

7 Is the tension „.sh, guilt, curiosity or some 

8 Is the tension anxiety, hostiiiiy. 

other state of mind? , ,.vTstence in the teller of an other 

9 Does the story jusufy the exisi 

wise unacceptable emotion? „„„ortant to the teller? 

lo What males the ’"JS of the tumor confer relieR 
.1 In what sense does 3, „sen.? 

la What elements ot ra of projection? 

13 Does the rumor conla W, 


Does the rumor com-. 

14 Does It resemble “ ? f guJt evasion? 

5 


15 May It the 

16 Does It reflect *^'3“ gdy to acquire presage? 

17 In telling It, is *0 ^ ,0 confer a fav 

18 Might It be told top 


favor? 
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19 Might It serve in phatic communication? (That is, does it 
serve to avoid an awkward silence by giving "someone something to 

^ 2D Can one detect the kernel of truth from which it probably 


developed? 

21 Is It a home-stretch rumor? 

22 Might there have been errors m the initial perception? 

23 What might have been the course of the creatne embed 

ding? - 

24 Is It likely that it contains elaboration? If so, of what type? 

25 Does It probably suffer from a distortion of names, dates, 
numbers or time? 


26 Does Its label or locale persist? 

27 Is there likely to ha\e been a complete shift of theme? 

28 Is there evidence of conventionalization? morahzation? 

29 What cultural assimilations does it seem to reflect? 

30 Does It partake of the character of a legend? 

31 Could It conceivably contain a reversal to truth? 

32 Does It contain tendency wit? 

33 Do the conditions underlying its circulation illustrate the 
fecunity of rumor? 

34 What may have become leveled out? 

35 Have oddities or perseverative wording persisted in the tell 

mg’ 

36 Has there been sharpening through multiplication? 

37 Have movement, size or familiar symbols played a part m 
sharpening? 

38 Has there been concretization or personalization? 

39 What closure tendencies may be illustrated? 

40 Does It deal with current events’ 

41 Does It contemporize past events? 

42 Does It reflect relabvely more intellectual or more emotional 
assimilative tendencies? 


43 Are all details assimilated to the principal theme? 

44 May condensation of items have occurred? 

45 Is there evidence of good continuation? 

46 In what way is assimilation to expectancy shown’ 

47 Is there assimilation to bnguistic habits? 

48 Has there been assimilation to occupational class, racial or 
other forms of self interest? 


49 

50 


Is there assimilation to prejudice? 

Is it conceivable that any part rests on verbal misunderstand 
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51 What IS the expressive (metaphorical) signification of the 
rumor? 

52. Does It represent a fusion of passions or antipathies? 

53 Does It probably travel in a rumor-chain? What is its public? 
Why? 

54 Arc people suggestible to this particular tale because their 
minds are "unstuck” or "overstuck ? 

55 Could It be classified as a fear, hostility or wish rumor? 

56 Could It be part of a whispering campaign? 

57 What relation, if any, does it bear to news? to the press? 

58 Is the story labeled rumor or fact? Is it ascribed to an au 
thoritative source? With what elfect? 

59 Might it perhaps represent a stage in cnsis (not) rumor 
spreading? 

60 What might be the best way to refute it? 


Additional Cases jor Analysts 

The reader may wish to try his hand at analyzing the following 
rumors , , ^ 

CASE THIIEE Twenty four hours before a sizable contingent of 
navy men were to receive their honorable discharges froni t e sew 
ice, a rumor spread among them that the commanding 0 
announced they must wait two weeks longer for their is g . 
until the ship they were working on had been decommissione 
CASE FOUR ■Die Russians, it is said, ' nationalize 
CASE FIVE Every few years a story reappears to the effect th 

a sea serpent has been seen m Loch mmored 

‘ T 1 T J-.rc of World War II, it was rumorea 
CASE SIX In the early days ot wor Panal 

that the Phdippine the 

S Hl“bm t^-eirof this attach had been withbefd 

from the public off on a combat mission, many 

^SE SEVEN ,0 the effect that their equip 

squadrons were plagued wi“ ,„ge, was almost mac 

ment was in some way deirci ' ^ ,l,at the enemy had 

cessible because of antiaircrat P Jefense weapon, which would 
recently perfected a new and 

almost certainly be employed ag England manufacturing town 
CASE EiGirr Workers “ ^on in the 1930s believed that 
dunng the darkest days ot tn poor in their elegant 

the rich were running over the 
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cars and never canng, also, that the whole depression was some sort 
of plot by the upper classes to cut the wages of the workers 
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CHAPTER 20 


Expectancy and war 


Psychology tells us that what a child or an adult expects will determine 
in large part what he learns, thinks and does Countless experiments have 
proved this fact in the nursery, idasstoom and laboratory 

This essay broadens the point It argues that the scourge o war is a 
to a large extent a result of expectancies If we wish to work for pwce, we 
must direct much effort to altering the anticipations of individuals— toth tne 
leaders and the led The task is one for the classroom no less than for mass 
media, for individual citizens as well as for world assemblies i , .t 

Certainly the causes of war are not wholly psychological 
and economic soluUons will not he effecuve unless they enu a ra ca 
m the expectancies of mankind It is encouraging to note a ^ 
grams involving exchange of persons, good will tours an s 
feiences recognize the validity of this argument Prmect” 

The essfy grew out of a Conference of the JSe 

held m Pans m July 1948 It first appeared m the volume Tens) 
wars C1950) under the tide “The role of expectancy 

The people of the tvorW-the common 
never make war They are led into wrar, 'j. Hence, 

sufEer the consequences— but they do not Charter) that 

when we say (as does the Preamble to the under 

"wars begin in the minds of men, we can m people 

certain circumstances, leaders can provoke J jj ot make 
of a nation to fight Left alone, people themselves could 

ihat circumstances 

Having said this, we must hasten to ® ^ warlike spirit 

prevailing today make it tragically easy to jo ^var minded 

m the minds of men and to instill ,|S^vhJe most KO- 
leadership The crux of the matter is th ^nnunue rind ir/iitt 
pie deplore war. they none the less expect it to continu 
people expect determines their hehavwr nialter, only parually 
Expectations are themselves a e warlihe expectations 

conscious and only partially rational lo .^j^reful anal)sis of the 
to peaceful expectations requites, first o ’ g. .}je anticipations 
hknd of personal and social factors that determines 
of people in the world today 

3^7 
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cars and never caring; also, that the whole depression was some sort 
of plot by the upper classes to cut the wages of the workers. 
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cism, for example, by its very nature, engenders a war minded lead 
ership But to hold that only one type of social system automatically 
excludes war, and that all others automatically engender war, is to 
violate the evidence of history up to the present time 

The Marxist theory of the causes of war overlooks the mdis 
pensable role of expectancy It pivots on the alleged impossibility 
of achieving basic (and needed) reforms in production and owner 
ship without violence, since the owners of the tools of pro uction 
(stereotyped as “monopolistic capitalism’ ) will pre^ma y not r^ 
hnquish their grasp without violence (stereotyped as c ass war are 
‘Monopolistic capitalism,” the argument runs, will not * 

self but must be destroyed ” This simple and, I fear, war-engen 
mg formula is itself a reflection of dogmatic expectmcy 

Historic inevitability is not involved here There are rather 
two sets of expectancy — one in the "havenots, an on 
"haves” Both sets of expectancy have to be built up *'““8 P ^ 
chological stimulation Poor people, history shows, ^ , i*., 

cally msort to warfare to obmin a fairer share of the worU 
Th^ must first be led to perceive their interests as P , 

ceive them, and then must be exhorted and pushed i g 

"''“'kmilatly history shows that the ovmers of 
tion often yield peacefully to the expanding force Uanhs fac 

In many progressive countries, mines, sugar re n ' , without 
tones and transportauon faaliues ate leaving r„[iy minded 

violence And it is by no means 1 

owners in certain capitalisuc countnes to yie ^ owners’ appre- 
tive partnership with labor On the and, with 

hension may be crystallized into a horror o expectancy that 

the aid of private and public propaganda, in g 
war alone will safeguard the owners’ prerogatives 
1 fn the a 


guard the owners £3;;;“„^eipations of the 
Class warfare thus reduce largely , decried b) 

contending parties. So, too, do the ‘"’P, Wars of expansion, 
Communists — and by decent men evt^Tv limited to a 

of exploitation or simply of distracuon jo^ties have oc 


of exploitation or simply of distracuon ^ 50 jt,es have < 

capitalistic form of social organization , a ^ guct^cd m i 
curred whenever or wherever greedy le 

duemg enough men (usually been as guilt) of such 

manmids Idighl, collect.! tstic soc.et.es hsc^ 

miding pstnes ns have the more ^,hn. people mm. 

In rhott, the indispensable condiuon H wuMS . 

expect war and must prepare for war oei . 
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Extreme Views of Aggressive Nationalism 
Among the many attempts to explain national aggressiveness we 
find two that are fatally one sided One errs in attributing the ag 
gressiveness wholly to the idiosyncrasies of the individual, the other 
m attributing it wholly to history and the economic imbalances of 
world society We shall see that the concept expectation of war is a 
crystallization of both sets of factors 

Those who locate the sole cause of aggressive nationalism in 
human nature someumes say that every person has an instinct of 
pugnacity What is more natural than for him to rush to war when 
ever this biological instinct is provoked? Even if instincts are left 
out of the explanaUon, the frustrations of life are said to be so great 
that anger, hostility and resentment flow in every bosom, only to vent 
themselves ultimately through war Personal aggression, we are told, 
becomes displaced upon an external enemy The enemy becomes a 
scapegoat and attracts the wrath aroused by the frustrations we en 
counter in our occupation or in our unsatisfactory family life 

The fallacy of this purely personal explanation lies m the fact 
that, however pugnacious or frustrated an individual may be, he lacks 
the capacity to make organized warfare He is capable of temper 
tantrums, chronic nagging, biting sarcasm and personal cruelty, but 
he alone cannot invade an alien land or drop bombs upon a distant 
enemy to give vent to his own emotions Furthermore, whereas na 
tional aggressiveness is total — all citizens being involved in offensive 
and defensive efforts — relatively few atizens feel personally hostile 
toward the enemy Studies of soldiers in combat show that hate and 
aggression are less commonly felt than fear, homesickness and bore- 
dom Few citizens in an aggressive nation actually feel aggressive 
Thus their warlike activity cannot be due solely to their personal 
motivauons 

An interpretation exclusively m terms of personal life, therefore, 
w ill not work How is it with the historical-economic approach (fa 
\ored, for example, by Marxist thinkers)? Here too a fatal one- 
sidedness is evident No social system has yet succeeded in abolish 
ing \\ar Aggressive nauonahsm has flourished under communism 
as well as under capitalism, jn both Chnstian and non Christian 
countries, among illiterate and literate peoples, under authoritarian 
and democratic political structures True, some nations, such as 
Switzerland, have been relatively successful in avoiding war mid 
some social systems may increase the prohahtUty of aggression, fas 
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so far as to hold that the common feeling of bitterness and hate to- 
ward Jews IS due to people’s resentment toward God Himself for 
demanding so much of us This hatred, repressed through fear of 
God, gets displaced upon the Jews, who taught us about God and 
are commonly accused of killing Chnst, the son of God In a ^eper 
sense, the theory continues, we ourselves would like to kill Christ 
for expecting so much of us Since we deplore this impulse in our 
selves, we blame the Jews, who, legend tells us, have actua y car 
ried It out , i j .l 

It IS not necessary to accept Freuds somewhat mvolv eoy 
of anti Semitism to recognize that man's hostile impulses are su e 
and are capable of much strange channeling For our purpose, it is 
enough to note that channeling of hostility in the 
or racial and religious prejudice is an authentic possi i ity ^ 
crystallizations take place around the myths available m our o 
Onginally, of course, these myths were created an mam 
like minded individuals who felt a need to project P 
conflicts outward In this way, Jews became the j 

of people’s inner unrest, Communists — or capitalists— e j j gi 
to^their very existence The legend adopted by 
available to him m his culture and is often force 7 

parents, teachers or leaders , _ our 

The dark skinned races, we hear, f ® £ J The 

'blood” Symbolisms and displacements of this sor tn^he myth 

conflicts within our bosoms are personifie ^ives When one 

we find the mirror image of our o«m ^rsorder^ Whe^^ 

can no longer tolerate ones or™ ^ organized hos 

institutional interpretation and legend A 

trhty comes to s^em rnev.table one’s uwn pnre 

bolically the huned and unrecognized am 

Such an analysrs as th.s-approp™.e - ^ 
how deeply buned the roots of exj^tancy , 

differ exceedingly in the causes of aggrKsio manner m 

ainount and type of aggression aggressionless, frus 

which It IS expressed Marry P“P'® “ j a^e^them very little 
trations, deprivations and slights to their p t-n they deal with 

They have serene and ^d^NWonbr geneS factors of 

individuals who are hotbeds of hatred .-volved m aggression 
temperament that we know little about ar e men are 

But whether for reasons of inhentance or of trammg. 
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ership, they make war It js in this sense that "wars begin in the 
minds of men ” Personal aggressiveness does not itself render war 
inevitable, it is simply a contnbuting cause when people exyect to 
vent their emotions in warfare Siimlarly the alleged economic causes 
of war are effective causes only when people think war is a solution 
to problems of poverty and economic nvalry What men expect de- 
termines their l^havior 


Personal Factors in the Expectancy of War 

Expectancy, as I have said, is a complex state of mind To imply 
that men anticipate war only m a simple, conscious way, as they 
anticipate the arrival of a commuter’s train on schedule or a change 
m weather, would be an oversimplification The deeper the emotions 
involved, the more unconscious and evasive are the determinants of 
our expectancies Let us, therefore, look more closely at the personal 
conditions involved in hostile expectancies 

Some meri have an apparently unbounded capacity for bitter 
ate, prolonged resentments and envy Yet, paradoxically, men also 
have an unlimited capaaty for love, friendship and affihative behav 
V seems able to love or be loved enough to satisfy 

him Ihe best psychological thinking, in my opinion, holds that hate 
wd jealousy result from interference with affihative relationships 
Mate springs from interference with love Aggressive nationalism, 
therefore, m so far as it entails elements of hate, represents m some 
evious way an interference with man’s basic capacity for affihative 
iiving and loyalty ‘ ' 

Such interference tales a complex course of development The 
m ant, \\e now, is at first m a friendly, symbiotic relationship with 
is mo er nger is likely to surge up m him whenever this happy 
situauon is interrupt^, perhaps in connecUon with weaning or per 
haps when younger brothers or sisters are bom A child who feels 
us rejected is likely both to hale and to love the rejecting parent 
Since hate and love conflict painfully, the hate may not be recog- 
nize t may be repressed Outwardly the child lives at peace with 
is parents, but his Iwttled up resentment may slip out in unusual 
wajs against many parent figures’ — teachers, policemen, rulers, 
clergv ^ 

According to this line of thinking, aggression may exist in a 
personal life and yet be almost unrecognized The individual is ripe 
tor a channelizing of his hatred upon substitute objects Freud goes 
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Three answers come to mmd Ci) Whether a common enemy 
IS needed m a more advanced stage of human development is not 
5 et known (2) If such an enemy is needed, may we not point to 
the ravages of uncontrolled nature, disease and ignorance— -all 0 
which may, if necessary, be personified to satisfy our need for a 
tangible Milam? (3) In the foreseeable future there will certainly 
be criminals— both domestic and international— as well as issi en 
outlawed groups against which globally minded citizens may uni e 
in their wrath The expectancy of peaceful relations wi a men 
will be at best a gradual achievement . j 

Personal aggressiveness, then, exists in large amoun ^ , 

devious forms, it plays many unhappy tncks with our . ii„ 
longing for friendship, love and peace Mental hygiene is pr 
concerned with these ravages of hate, an^ety and ^ mttude 
sonal life In complex ways, such inividual states 0 
themselves into international relauons Sometimes ® P j ^ 
unresolved aggression regards war as ® Sometimes 

family difficulty and glafiy follows a call to the co 
he sees in the enemy, with or without some jus ' ^ leader, 

his own misery Sometimes he merely wishes to s . 

as many Germans submitted to H.tle^ m order to escape to the 

responsibilities of making the difficult leader himself 

leader be my conscience, says such a person and unre 

IS disordered in his inner life— a prey to myt for I 

solved hatreds-no matter I shall follow ^^rever he^c^^ 
am too weary with my own conflicts to lesis political and 

much of a burden for me LeMhe leader interpret the politic 

economic scene I will follow 

Social Factors in the Expectancy of War 

Left alone, the distress in 

forms and seek so many solutions that ® ’opp are, after all, 

effort would not occur But the mem rs ^ know from 
imbued with common values and j asainst, that the 

their ancestors that their group is muc si know” also that 

boundaries of their land are unjustly narro , deserving 

theirs IS an inherently superior group an cultural group 

One important reason why every “ip a golden 

feels superior IS that, in faet, there science or 

age— a time when it was superior “ 1 age may have been 

power to all surrounding groups Th g 
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clearly extropumtive and some mtropunitive The former will readily 
blame others when things go wrong, the latter tend to blame them 
selves and refuse to project their own guilt upon others 

Yet, for all this diversity, it is not difficult to marshal plenty of 
resentment against a ‘ common enemy ” Any society contains a large 
nucleus of extropunitive aggressors All that is needed is to persuade 
these individuals that a particular enemy is responsible for the vague 
discomfort in their personal lives 

This line of reasoning must not lead us to the mistaken assump- 
tion that within every nation there is a fixed reservoir of hostility — 
hostility that must be released somehow, through local conflicts, class 
prejudices or external warfare Oddly enough, one does not relieve 
aggression by expressing it in one channel rather than in another 
A country with many internal explosions does not have fewer ex 
temal explosions Studies show the opposite nations and tribes that 
are aggressive within the group are also aggressive outside, while 
peaceful social units tend to be peaceful in both their internal and 
their external relations The Arapesh, though much undernourished, 
are a placid and peaceful folk at home and abroad The Dobu are 
suspicious, vicious and hateful, both among themselves and among 
strangers Hence, m speaking of the channeling of aggression, we 
must avoid the steam boiler with multiple valves’ fallacy 

The fact is that aggression breeds aggression One comes to 
expect aggression as a response to problems Conversely, peaceful 
relations breed expectancy of peaceful relations Thus aggression is 
prett) much of a habit, the more you express it, the more you have 
of It It IS not enough, therefore, to find a ‘moral equivalent for war” 
Cthat IS, a harmless outlet for agression), it is equally important to 
change people s false expectancy that any outlet for aggression will 
automatically bring a solution If wars were simply a relief from 
tension, they might conceivably have their justification But expen 
ence shows that one war not only engenders another but also bnngs 
fierce domestic posnvar strain and conflict into the nation itself 

It IS true that, while a war is actually m progress, a nation often 
feels united and friendly withm its oivn borders This fact, among 
others, leads some theoncts to argue that friendly social relations 
demand a common enemy ” We ne\cr feel so firmly cemented with 
our fnends, th^c) say, as when we are united with them in ridiculing, 
criticizing or fighting a common opponent And if a common cnem) 
IS needed to guarantee affihatne relations with our allies, is not the 
wsion of one world chimerical? If all nations were fricndlj, who 
would be the enemy to cement our internal lojaltj? 
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ttonal In the United States and in Mexico, under the auspices of 
the American Friends Service Committee, a score more were under 
way Nearly all camps are international in composition all are de- 
signed for collaborative work of mutual service without financial 
profit to the participants TTie tasks have a positive social value, and 
the labor is not regarded by ordinary paid laborers as offenng dan 
gerous competition , 

Slight though the impact of such work service camps is when 
viewed on a world scale, their appeal and their success indicate t at 
youth may find construcuve peacetime projects both exciting an 
satisfying While conscription and military training attect the antic 
ipation of youth in the direcoon of aggressive nationalism, wor 
service camps affect their anticipations in the direction o interna 
tionahsm, constructive activity and friendly human re ations ips 
One important purpose of the Service Ctvtl InternaUona is o p 
suade governments to accept voluntary serw^ of ^ i 

alternative to compulsory military training This goa as ^ 

not yet been teachU bm the .ssne has been well drawn « 
permit youth to have alternative expectations concerning 
duties — expectations entailing tntematiwal 
structive service rather than preparation for ® P J nations 

utoptan, but the question illustrates the type of decision 
will be forced to make if they ever become sufficiently enl-S^'eued 
to consider the psychological importance of expec a 
tudes of youth 

Like trediuons and a sense of advenlure, 

portent factor in expecmn^ ^’"""TcJahe Norwegians presene 
longing to the land of Beethoven and Go , p fabulous ex 

tbe^reL of the Vikings and in fantasy Rags, 

ploits Greeks do not forget “ ej) „,£cant to the ciozen 

martial music and noble rums are profou L A tradition of 

whose security and self-esteem are inseparable from the tra 

* ^Mo!t symbols are of an exclusively “ '^‘^vCrW 

off my country, or my religion, or my ca , oardens and 

symboh are virtually lacbng there are A feu 

universities, no world currency, no rhartcr the United Na 

fine words have been spoken — the Allan * Charter — but these 

tions Charter, the Preamble to the “ n appreaablc lojal^ 
documents are little kmown and still fail ^ POt be fus^ ml® 
Yet. just as the diversified egos within a nauon cannot 
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a hundred, a thousand or two thousand years ago but at some time 
or other it had — as every cultural group has had — a high mark of 
arustic, matenal or intellectual distinction Motivated by our per 
sonal pride, we find it easy to identify ourselves with the golden age 
of our people What we deserve today we are inclined to estimate 
by this age of exaltation 

Such ethnocentncism is well nigh universal among all peoples 
Its roots are deep, as deep as out own boundless self esteem Ex 
pectancy of war grows m part from the latent resentments we hold 
against other groups who, perhaps centuries ago, violated the rights 
of our ancestors with whom we now identify ourselves The fixity 
of these self adulating sentiments may be esUmated from the ethno- 
centric tone of much social science Openly or implicitly, many a 
social scientist frames his theories and his observations so that his 
own culture emerges most glamorous and his own nation sinless 
Until social science becomes truly transnational we must heed the 
criticism that comes from the sociology of knowledge We cannot 
expect too much of ordinary atizens, who often follow the myths 
manufactured by their intellectuals and build their own expectations 
upon them 

To some youths, war is definitely appealing It arouses expec- 
tations of adventure, novelty and exalted comradeship It removes 
the heavy burden of maturity, since in military service one has few 
important decisions to make Economic insecurity, family troubles 
and overbearing or possessive parents are, for the time being, dis 
posed of 

Can peace be made equally exciting? Can it possibly provide 
expectancies as satisfying as the prospect of war? This particular 
question has led to an experiment, now rapidly expanding with what 
are commonly called ‘work service camps" In 1920 a small group 
of internationally minded volunteers, with the permission of local 
authorities, started to clear and reconstruct the land and buildings 
around Esnes Verdun In April 1921, however, the prefect of the 
district declared that recent developments m Franco-German poll 
tics had made it necessary to suppress the work The first experi 
ment thus ended under duress from aggressive nationalism 

But the efforts conUnued, particularly in times of local catas 
trophc Groups of \oIuntecrs have been organized to assist in re- 
building regions affected b) flood, fire or avalanche In the summer 
of I94^> least 130 voluntai} service camps were flourishing in 
Europe, pnnapally under the auspices of the Service Ctvtl Interna- 
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velopmg the habit of discussing needs and desires, rather than C^s 
now) stating arranged solutions 


Ignorance and Expectancy 

One of the most important barriers to international underst^d 
mg IS Ignorance of the other fellow s intentions and of his vvay of i e 
Ignorance may be of two kinds simple ignorance of t e 
or distortion of facts to accord with one's own motives or with t e 
motives of demagogic leaders who have much to gain from misrep 


resentation , 

Simple Ignorance is the easier of these two kinds to repair 
Crusades against illiteracy, now under way from Mexico o n i 
and from Nigeria to Siberia are exating and gratifying in eir 
suits Psychological studies have shown that an apprecia e ^ * 
ship does exist oetween a high level of general r * 

dom from prejudice The relationship, however, is far ro P . , 

Even scholars may be intense bigots Salvation does no le 

Ignorance due to distortion of facts is 
distortions are simple and understan^ble, thoug , berause 

as when certain white children recoil from P . ^ --.jonal 

they look “dirty ” One's personal history often crea ^ 

ground for a distoruon, as m the case of c Tfish descent 

Insh” because his rather cruel father happened to impulsne 

The most mischievous capacity of the human mm 
tendency to categcnze and endow all mem^rs o P, t Jierefore 
with one set of alleged attnbutes My cruel father is Insh, theretor 

’fh^sr/e":lge, cnce fo^ed. « haTe 

Slaught of contrary evidence An Orfor j 

remarked, “1 despise all Amencans— but (.jery 

didn’t like " Thus do tabloid generalization p • J,now of no 
ounce of Btsthand expenence (he inculcalion 

remedy for this mental-emotional tabloi j (houeht S)stem 

of habits of discnmmaung perception and criual tliong 
auc training is possible even in the ^ „ easil) seen in 

The emotional economy of a ^up wTicn the 

*e image many Amencans Md of ^ 

Russians were our allies in VVoria wa libcrts'-loMOC people 

celled as courageous, cheerful, progiessne and libcrt) i 
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one "we” except with the aid of tradition and symbol, so international 
loyalty cannot be achieved without die common focus of thought and 
the common uplift that come from symbols of transnational unity 

Our existing national symbols ate not necessarily mischievous 
A very considerable amount of national loyalty is compatible with 
world loyalty But at times these symbols are deliberately employed 
for war making purposes by leaders of government and of public 
opinion Patriotic phrases repeated over and over in a warlike con 
text will habituate people to the expectation of war Nationalistic 
bureaus of 'propaganda and enlightenment” deliberately frame the 
expectancies of men 

When peoples minds have become habituated to accepting a 
designated enemy as a menace, the next step is to set the final ex 
pectation that will lead to war Leaders usually do this with a for 
m^ation of nauonal demands An ultimatum is sent to the enemy 
When It IS rejected, people feel that no path other than war remains 
open 


^ ultimatum is a momentous matter Take the case of two 
individuals when they meet to discuss their aims and their needs, 
they have a fair chance of finding a friendly, common solution, but 
When one confronts the other with an ultimatum, a fight ensues 
It one party yields momentarily under duress, it is only the pur 
pose of building up his resources for later revenge So it is with 
nations m disagreement demands and prefabricated solutions usu 
ally increase tensions, simply because they deny the other fellow a 
nght to participate in matters affecting his own destiny The price 
he would pay m loss of pride is too great He prefers to fight 

Pnde of position is the immediate cause of every war So de- 
cisive an na ave been the demands made by each national spokes 
man that to ytcld ground would be felt humdiat.ng and shanteful 
^ottancies hate hecoine froaen It is ‘Fifty four forty or fight” 
At this point, war is indeed inevitable jo 

Before this stage is reached, the att of resoinng difficulties 
through the mutual discussion of desires and needs (in place of de- 
mands and ultimata) must be cultivated The desires and needs of 
people are seldom incompatible, more often they are parallel and 
rraproail, because one nation generally has someihing to spare that 
the others require Since all men need and want freedom from 
destmeme poicrtj, from irrational fear and from debilitating igno- 
rance, It IS plainl) through joint action that the pathway to a com 
mon goal can best be discm cred The prerequisite of peace lies m de- 
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hostile images are susceptible to change They change when films, 
radio, newspapers and textbooks change They change when people 
travel observantly and sympathetically They change when 
engage as participants in shared projects of work or recreation T ey 
change when people gam insight into the myth making process o 
their own minds as it is manipulated by publicists 

Let me repeat that school knowledge is insufficient As Sorokin 
points out, the twentieth century marks the highest educationa eve 
in all of human history At the same time, it is immeasurably the 
bloodiest century, in terms oF civil and Internationa wars, perse 
tion of minonties and criminal violence of all types ne ^ 

that schools are seldom international m their emphasis i j »' 

at all hours of the day, they dm nauonal glories into e 

Yet even a new, internationally minded " j 

he a magic cure For intellectual knowledge is not * 
edge Only the sound mind, free from cramping ' j,g 

book learnmg into international understanding author of 

familiar with^ll ethical systems and may be 

an altruistic doctrine of ethics, yet m ^'Tnder 

blatantly egoistic, chauvinistic and war minded as Goebbels 

stand hLln frailues and the techn.aues of propaganda, as Goebheis 
did, and use them to destroy his fellow men 

The Personal Philosophy of Ufe 

It ts here that moral aod 

to make Only when knowledge is deeply ro essential 

does rt become socially effecuve Moral inclination is still an 

part of the story of war and peace imnortant relationship 

Recent empirical studies have sho tendency to hostility 

between one’s philosophy of life and , world is a hazardous 
People who are afraid of life, who say ‘'f ™fere people wi* 
place and that men are basically ''’>[ ™ Catholics, Ne- 

much race and religious prejudice us y ; . security only 
groes and Jews, they are supeipatriotic an generally msti 

in nationalistic strength and j traditions They hke 

tution minded, doale outwardly W pa eecunty only m small 

fraternities and sororities, and find bin § j tjjeir approach 
ingroup attachments They ^ simple anthmeucal tasb 

to practical problems, even to the solution It constitutes 

This pattern of rigidity marks the aggress p 
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In the postwar period, when circumstances had shifted, the image 
became one of a cruel, oppressed, atheistic and double-dealing folk 
Thus perceived Russia came to serve as a satisfactory scapegoat — a 
distant menace capable of explaining many of our frustrations Com 
munists became the symbolic cause of evil at home Is my employ 
ment jeopardized? Blame the Communists* Am I inconvenienced 
by inflation? Blame the Communistic labor leaders* Are the colleges 
advocating dangerous internationalism? Oust the Communist pro- 
fessors* A study has shown that the dislocations in Amenca after 
World War I were blamed on a diversity of scapegoats Bolsheviks, 
hyphenated Americans, monopolists, the IWW After World War 
II the image had sharpened, the ubiquitous villain is simply the 
Communist ” ^ 


Now, in order for a villain to become common property, com 
munication and propaganda are needed Unless newspapers, poll 
Clans and special pleaders of all kinds join in painting the picture, 
not focus their divenity of negative emotions upon one 
dearly identified rnenace Expectancy of a new war within twenty 
Amenca from 40 per cent of the population 
1946 In the same interval, 
Ae enemy became clearly identified as Russia The services of news 
agenwes and public opinion molders were essenUal to this shift 
^nA r ®^®«ancy never rooted in fact? Are there no natural 
® ^ differences in ideology or by in 

iirf n^Af. ^ party to a dispute? Are expectancies only a prod 
hjicil ^ propagandists or irresponsible leaders and publiasts, 
lywatenng the seeds of aggression m the individual Me? 
bane ^ follows While some senous and 

ahvavs fm ^ ° interest may be unavoidable, warlike solutions spring 
preparation The confi^J 
Imnenal 1 Warfare — ^world wide revoluUon preceded by 

IS merely seeing them as mevrtable' 
’’r'’ 4ect rt to result in a 

Iv shtl b“?Tr™' 0 ='>‘■11 have more to 

say shortly about defensive wars ) 

nfie the images we have of other people are more 

rften condescending or hostile than friendly Textbooks, legends, 
editions teders and mass media of commumcation conspire to keep 
them so 'ITie reason, I pr«ume. rs that hostile images accord best 
^ firmly to provincial islands of security 
a e wor itself is our natural island of secunty is a conception 
too spacious for our fragmented egos to grasp But, fortunately, even 
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hostile images arc susceptible to diange TTiey change when fiJnw, 
radio, newspapers and textboohs change They (^ange when peop e 
travel observantly and sympathelicall) They change w en 
engage as participants in shared projects of work or recreation ey 
change when people gain insight into the myth making process 

their owTi minds as It IS manipulated by publicists 

Let me repeat that school knowledge is insufficient As Sorokm 
points out, the mcntieth century marks the highest uca 
m all of human history At the same time, it is 
bloodiest century, in terms of civil and intematio^ One’ reason is 
tion of mmonties and criminal violence of all typ » . _ 
that schools are seldom international in their emp asi gjyijjgns 
at all hours of the day, they dm national glones into the childrens 

Yet eten a aevv. t„,emat,onally mtnded 
be a magic cure For intellectual knowledge is t ^ jum 

edge Only the sound mind, free from cramping be 

book leammg into international ® if be the author of 

familiar mth all ethical systems and m y j j^f b^ be 

an altruistic doctrine of ethics, yet m " „ey under 

blatantly egoistic, chauvinisuc and svat mm jg 3 , Goebbels 

stand himfn ftatlues and the t^mqu« of ptoFganda, 
did, and use them to destroy his fel o 

The Personal Philosophy of Ufe 

It ts here that moral and 

doe”fhecomJs"4^a Moral tnCmanon is snll an essenua 

part of the story of war and cliown an important relations ip 

Recent empirical smd.es have shovm hosnhty 

between one’s philosophy of Id j, a hamtdous 

People who ate afraid of bfc f dangerous am p^ple 
place and that men are basically diey hate CatholiK, 

much race and religious ^niouc and find their secunty y 

j T„.„ (bev ate superpatoo generally insti 


S®::ri‘prtrems,even^^^^^ 

This pattern of ngidity »» 
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a belligerent philosophy of life International and intercultural un 
derstanding requires a degree of relaxation and peace with oneself 
that such personalities lack 

A Jesuit pnest, a student of mine, studied the amount of preju 
dice against Negroes within a Catholic parish Without being told 
the purpose of the research, a devoted layman was asked to give the 
names of members whom he would regard as deeply Christian in 
their faith and in their lives, and to give names of other members 
whom he felt were merely ‘ institutional ’ Catholics, conforming to 
the rules but not genuinely Chnstian m respect to their outlook 
These two groups were then studied by means of a well framed ques 
tionnaire designed to measure anti Negro feeling It turned out diat 
the 'institutional Catholics were vastly more bigoted To them, 
apparently, the church was an island of security m a hostile world 
Outsiders were objects of distrust The essential teachings of Chris 
tianity had not penetrated into their personalities They were living 
their lives rigidly, holding fast to in group security and hating out 
siders Although this particular study did not deal directly with 
nationalistic sentiments it strongly suggests that war mindedness is 
closely associated with a philosophy of hfe that is tense, in groupish 
and dependent on small platforms of organized secunty, not daring 
to embrace the world as a whole within its view 

We thus have reason to believe that two types of personality 
formation are especially likely to be swept into the stream of national 
aggressiveness One — the most obvious — is the unmtegrated many 
minded person easily controlled through suggestion and through 
momentary appeals by leaders and publicists He will see demons 
where the morning paper puts them Being unsure of his own 
values, he will yield to the demagogue and follow the prevailing 
fashion m blame 

The other type is the individual who has himself developed 
an authontanan character structure To him the world is a jungle 
He needs a safety island in his group, his o\vn nation beyond the 
in-group be feels helpless He suspecb, rejects and hates the stranger 
T person quickly perceives menace m a harmless minority group 
>wn land, or m any foreign oower that is -nnintpd out m him 
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less likely to be swayed into irrational fears and national antagonisms 
if they have spent reasonably secure childhood years in an atmosphere 
where affection prevailed and where high ideals of altruism wctc 
not only taught but practiced But childhood secunty is undoubtedly 
only one of the factors making for strong attitudes of trust and re- 
laxation in dealing with one’s fellows We need to know the other 
factors involved 


The Bole of Parent and Leader in Bwlding Expectancies 
The child s philosophy of hfe groivs chieSy from seeds planted 
by his parents Studies show that, m general, those w o 
parents’ views in respect to religion, politics and ethics are i y 
be bigoted unless the parents’ views were exceptionally ^trmshc 
The mature and benevolent outlook on life is not h ® X ° 
among those who cling blindly to parental patterns o 

let, for better or for worse, parents) atntudes are always m 
some degree adopted Few parents realise that Aey 
att.tudes\nsu.tel to life m I world greaUy altered “ 

hood To some degree, schools and colleges modtfy 'hj 
fluence, but the content of instruction in schools and g 
often parochial than international also olav 

Pohttcal leaders and other figures of P“hh= fj 

a vital part If feelings of msecunty prevail, then 
these inward jitters may become deasive ‘"j prestige 

world at large If I am told by a person t” j “S,^ers my 
that the Jew is threatening my job, threatens my 

sexual prerogatives, or that a certain foreign .JlerDretation and 
prefened way of life, I am likely to accept 
prepare myself perhaps for violent action or, » 

suspicious separauon are mere inadents 

Marxist thinkers and others insist that much more than 

rn the stream of history Leaders, they say, individual 

puppets that reflect prevailing tensions and tran Leaders 

the dominant ideology In only a lifted sens fo!lo\vers 

^e, of course, subject to their own fea^ jUS and hv 

^ey are influenced by current myths, [^g nationalism can 

prevailing nationalisuc tradition nut agg gj ,n positions of 

not break out unless war minded individua s peace, 

dominance The leader is decisive rn Ujyalent, or man) 

precisely because his followers are thems v upon the latent 

minded or charged with hostility He can p 
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a belligerent philosophy of life International and intercultural un 
derstanding requires a degree of relaxation and peace with oneself 
that such personalities lack 

A Jesuit priest, a student of mine, studied the amount of preju 
dice against Negroes within a Catholic parish Without being told 
the purpose of the research, a devoted layman was asked to give the 
names of members whom he would regard as deeply Christian in 
their faith and in their lives, and to give names of other members 
whom he felt were merely 'institutional' Catholics, conforming to 
the rules but not genuinely Christian in respect to their outlook 
These two groups were then studied by means of a well framed ques 
tionnaire designed to measure anti Negro feeling It turned out that 
the ‘institutional’ Catholics were vastly more bigoted To them, 
apparently, the church was an island of security in a hostile world 
Outsiders were objects of distrust The essential teachings of Chris 
tianity had not penetrated into their personalities They were living 
their lives rigidly, holding fast to in group security and hating out 
siders Although this particular study did not deal directly with 
nationalistic sentiments, it strongly suggests that war mmdedness is 
closelv associated with a philosophy of life that is tense, m groupish 
and dependent on small platforms of organized security, not daring 
to embrace the world as a whole within its view 

We thus have reason to believe that two types of personality 
formation are especially likely to be swept into the stream of national 
aggressiveness One — the most obvious — is the unintegrated many 
minded person, easily controlled through suggestion and through 
momentary appeals by leaders and publicists He will see demons 
where the morning paper puts them Being unsure of his own 
values, he will yield to the demagogue and follow the prevailing 
fashion in blame 

The other type is the individual who has himself developed 
M authontanan character structure To him the world is a jungle 
He needs a safety island in his group, his own nation, beyond the 
m group he feels helpless He suspects, rejects and hates the stranger 
Such a person quickly perceives menace in a harmless minority group 
m his own land, or in any foreign power that is pointed out to him 
as a threat 

We need corresponding studies of the altruistic and world 
minded citizen, the man who has no difficulty enlarging his circles 
of loyalty Wendell Willkie was no less a good Hoosier or good 
American for embracing the cause of ‘One World ’ On the basis of 
a\ailable e\idence, ps)Aologists are inclined to belie\e that men are 
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of expectanc) and channelizing of attitude Personality is so un 
stable a unit in nature that it can be swayed to national aggression or 
to international amity War can be avoided as soon as we learn how 
to prevent the swaying of expectancies toward warfare Or am I 
overstating the case? , 

What, for example, about defensive warfare? A peaceful people, 
invaded by a warlike neighbor, would normally seize weapons in 
self defense In this case, is not expectation irrelevai^? No, in su 
a case, unilateral expectation was the cause of war One side in e 
conflict regarded attack as inevitable If war is to be avoi e , no 
nation can be permitted to have warlike expectauons, for one %rar 
minded land endangers all others and keeps war mm e ess a i 

the "economic causes” of war, so much under *5^“™ 
today? I do not for a moment hold such causes to ^ , 

Prolonged hunger, especially in the face of plenty, ^ j -nj 
understandable violence if no other solution is ®vai ^ history 
counter raids on surrounding tnbes are as old as , , 

Often the motives have been nunger, but at umes I ey , £ 

desire tor revenge and for excTement, es^P= nmic mrs are 
personal frustration (channelized by the leader) wars, 

not the only kinds of war There are ideological wars, religious 

wars of envy and wars of boredom malte expectancy 

And, as I have said, certain political inake 

of war almost inevitable, while otes ten ^ culmie may 

relauvely unpopular and unlikely ^le of funds and 

ozalt martial virtues, or it may condemn tli for war or tot 

the exerase of military prowess Political systems make for 
peace, according to the expectancies they of men even 

The factor of expectancy is decisive think violence 

acute hunger, do not lead to violence un ess ^ P £^55 to yield 
IS the way to satisfy them When those w ® _ of war by 

to those who Tiave not’ they ^ r^the ‘We-nots To 

making it seem a reasonable mode of “ of violence The 

refuse to negotiate is a way of creaung exp 7 ^ Revoluuon by 
proud and unbending kings of France r subjects 

destroying every other alternative in the ^g f^jm of soaal 

Organization for war is a pe^iar y elaborate and 

organization, even though m modem given routine 

ingenious forms Young draftees ^ her e g-gj from thinking 

tasks to perform dnlle5 m specialu« an , ouns man s capacity 
3s integrated personalities Essentially, on y 
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hostility or upon the affiliative impulses of his group It is he who 
calls the tune 

An important distinction m respect to leadership is between what 
we may call ‘ person minded ’ leaders and ‘ object minded ’ leaders 
The former are mindful of the human factor, of their responsibility to 
their constituents and of their constituents’ interests Object minded 
leaders love power and pursue a goal forcibly and heedlessly To 
them, human beings are mere things to be manipulated in the service 
of a cause Object minded leaders often set their eyes on aggressive 
nationalism and, m the course of their activity, raise people’s ex 
pectancies to accord with their own desires People are made to see 
no other way out but war 

Along with object minded leaders we may, I think, include a 
great many incompetent leaders m the international field — men who 
stumble into war because their position puts demands on them that 
are too great for their skill in human relations They quickly reach 
the point in international dealings where they can engage only in 
recrimination Such bunglers drag the people along with them 
Their own maladroitness is mterpreted by them as villainy on the 
part of the enemy 

Person minded leaders hate war because they habitually reckon 
the human consequences They are indisposed to utilize propaganda 
and manipulative techniques, to create false images and over 
simplified categones around which to rally their followers It is 
lurder to be consistently skillful in advancing the interests of persons 
than of an aggressive cause But modem experiments in social 
psychology indicate that it might be possible to tram person minded 
leaders Until now we have flowed leadership to rise m haphazard 
fashion It was more or less chance whether the leader turned out to 
be person minded or object minded 

Whether the expectations of a population are directed toward 
war or toward peace, toward arbitration or open break, toward person 
centeredness or object-centeiedness, depends largely upon the deeds 
done and me symbols invoked by national leaders The greatest 
menace to the world today are leaden in office who regard war as m 
evitable and thus condition their people for armed conflict For if 
men regard war as inevitable, it is inevitable 

Social StnicUire and Expectancy of War 

I ha\e said that war has flourished under all known social 
systems The differentiating factor between war and peace, therefore, 
is not a surface matter of social organization, but deeper human factors 
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tend to oversimplify the motives and characteristics of the out group 
m order to justify their mimical sentiments i . j i, 

3 Such vaguely hostile expectancies are easily tnantpulated by 
war-minded leaders, or hy the incompetent who slip wt ynt y in o 
patterns of nationalism 

For these reasons a state of cynicism results, and men 
ever achieving their desire for peace They expect 
expectancy itself brings war Only by changing t e ’ 

leaders and followers, m parents and children, sha ^ ^ 

Our perspective on^h.s giant task of attitude 
limited and the outlook still discouraging Yet we n P j j 
fact that, within the past few years three 
organizations have been formed The funcuon ° c one 

IS to alter the mode of human anticipation from ^^nds 
of peace The area of activity of these three organizations P 

well to the three obstacles I have just enumerate mn-u Health 

World Heuhh Organtiauon The aim “ ^ all 

Organization, as stated in its » Health is defined as 

peoples of the highest possible level of health j 

state of compfetc nfiysical, mental “^and ^^^.al 

merely the absence of disease or mnrnuty . dedicated 

wellbeing" is included, it is clear that tW 

to ie development of integrated, peaceable p ^gjort to 

handling personal and interperwnal , r personality— 

violence® kental hygienc-heald. ^fj ^lovement in menial 
of primary concern to this organization niemationally minded 

health, the number of relaxed, wholesome, intemauona y 

citizens will surely increase ,„,„rics whose aim is con 

There are, of course, many oAer parents, teachers, 

structive action on this same levd ^ j jjjeir professional 

psychiatnsts and clergymen, >nivrdually and j F 

organizations, work ceaselessly f®' *5^ ^ j to erecting the “defenses 
Vnesco This organization the special 

of peace” in the minds of men In j images that maVe for 

function of unesco is to correct the is , muonalizations o 

war and thus to dimmish expectations o cooperation. 

War In its program of Internationa ..^in among the pwplos o 
UNESCO tries to reduce strangeness and s schools, intematio^ 
the world It facilitates the scholars to the process 

'oluntary work camps, artists, publias 
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for obedience is played upon, stimulated by patriotic symbols, and the 
process fulfills some momentary function in relieving personal frustra 
tion The war machine is thus a pnmiuve organization of human 
resources As a form of social structure, it segmentalizes the in 
dividual, whole personalities are not involved It is for this reason 
that the aftermath of war usually brings about demoralization, 
criminality and shattered personalities 

The way up from this pnmitive form of social organization is 
long and hard We have alwa)^ had wars because they have been 
seen as the simplest mode of solving conflicts between groups of 
people If wars had not today become so disastrous, we might be 
tempted to let this easy “solution” of social conflict remain But we 
have now no alternative except to change mankind's habit of ex 
pecting armed conflict to solve its disagreements 


Sumvtary in Terms of World Organizations 

Man’s moral ideals, as expressed m the great creeds of the 
human race, are at a fairly high level But his capacity to profess 
one thing and act the opposite seems almost unlimited At the 

f iresent time, he appears completely unable to bring his conduct m 
me with his expressed ideals 

We have seen three prinapal reasons why this fatal chasm exists 

r Men's personahties are seldom well unified There are 
anxieties and repressions, unsatisfied wants and unrequited love, 
shame, guilt and awe before the unknown Pressed between two 
oblivions, man’s life is to him mysterious and fearful, yet vaguely 
beautiful and intensely interesUng Seldom is he able to unite his 
basic desire for love and understanding of the world about him with 
an underlying feeling of trust for his fellow men Relatively few 
personalities are integrated to such an adequate degree, or so free from 
fear 

2 Tilts haste ambivalence tn life, and its confusedness, make man 
a iprey to slanderous conceptions of hts fellow men Secunty is found 
onlj within the m groups — within the family, the church, the tribe, 
the nation All else appears hazardous and unknown Myths arise 
exalting the in group, and legends depicting the menace or infenonty 
of the out group This wew of the out group often entails an ex 
pectanc) of armed conflict Images of the ‘ enemy” seldom correspond 
to rcaht), because people are ignorant of the facts and because they 



CHAPTER 21 


Guidelines for research in international 
cooperation 


This essay argues that prompt and energetic research in 
social science may play a significant nJe in the prevention o or ar 
While It was first published shortly after the dose of the last war in 
/onmiil of Social Issues C1947I— “s 

The head of a phdanthropic foundanon, interviewing an ®PP^’ 
grant, once ashed, ‘ Do you regard your project as \ j anj 

reany have somethmg in mind? ’ This paper shows dia. the ^ 

psychological research can he borh saennficaUy basic and mtensely practical 

Confronted with the cheerier spectacle Rational 

increasing number of today’s prophets are saying brought 

troubles IrewholIvmornl'Tl^dinical process a ypomt^^^^^^^^^ 

m Its walce a perilous secularization of me A g * gj^^oWical 

sequences we reckon technological unemp ’ -j-jjg present 

warfare and now the black portent of atomic 

century, m spite of its unexampled inven ' civil and 

bloodiest century on record m terms of m 
criminal violence , , nd to forget the 

Seculanzation, these propheite ^ the self discipline 

Commandments of Moses, the ethics of ,i it were better 

of Krishna and the vision of ";.® 3 °a»n LetreI,g.on 
now, they say, for each man to look to his expect human 

revive Let character be restored Only then may we exp 

relations to improve . -pfonnation are right 

Can one doubt that these advocates o m m thetr 

in arguing that the great moral creeds ot , Were men to 

Pwnfy, would help control the ravages ot tecnn s; 
backpack from the present gulf 

practicing their creeds, peace on earth wo -„„orently simple coun 
The manifest difficulty in acc^tii^ nf our aeeds hut m their 
sel lies not in the falseness or ,^}J^,tants of the earth would 


sheer antiquity Many, perhaps most, ml 
recognize ‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself 
347 


,woithymiI«”"'‘' 


But 
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of altering belligerence into feiendliness unesco represents only 
one line of constructive effort m this direction, but its international 
character makes it particularly significant 

The Untied Nations At the level of political and economic 
relations between nauons, the United Nations is dedicated to the 
task of altering expectancies It provides a means for seeking peaceful 
solutions of conflicts, and it brings the leaders of nations together 
But public confidence in the efficacy of this activity is sull weak 
The success of the United Nations will be guaranteed as soon as the 
people and their leaders really eocpect it to succeed The great majority 
of the people of the world have by now heard of the United Nations 
and know of its efforts Confidence in the United Nations is itself 
a key to the prevention of war 

These three organizations, and other bodies with analogous func 
tions, are hard at work Their endeavor in all cases is to build ex 
pectancy of peace and to provide machinery for its achievement 
That men are hopefully yearning for their success is the first step m 
acqumng a new expectancy Yearning may gradually turn into 
confidence And when men are fully confident that international 
organizations can eradicate war, they will, at last, succeed m doing so 
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But here an initial misgiving anses Can research into the causes 
of war be translated effectively into action? A certain pessimism has 
descended upon many of the world s most resourceful social scientists 
Aiming to improve morale m wartime, industrial relations in peace 
time and amity between races, they have pressed ahead with research 
and have proffered solutions For the most part, their fin i^s ave 
been disregarded and their zeal correspondingly dampene 011 
expediency , power politics and selfish national purposes ave c n 
spired to overloohl-to “phce on file”-their counsel Atomic 
scientists, likewise, were listened to respectfully in ^eir ^ ^ , 
technological producers, but when they spoke earnest y ® - 

moral and economic implications of their discovery, ® , , 

special interests tried to drown them out Today amoral e^nobgy is 
m the saddle, the socially minded engineer is a pc es 
behind 

The situation can be remedied m three ways 

First boldness tn taking nsks ts called jor that 

are serious inherent limitations m social yajent to that 

social investigation can never attain an ^ *.0] Unlike 

of physical technology, whose ravage ii aims . jjy addi 
physical and chemic 5 research, social studies ar 9 ggnnot 
hve, and their powers of generalization are imi ,5 

know precisely the inherent limitations ^s r of social 
given an opportunity of adequate scope The 1 P growth or 

engineering IS no excuse for failing either to encourage its gro 
to employ its aid wherever practicable on the inven 

The United States alone snend an equivalent 

tion of the atomic bomb Would it be absu P And, as 

sum, if necessary, on the discovery of means o j m the 

the Preamble to the unesco Charter states, 1 cousht Success 
minds of men that the defenses of 1 . social engmeenng 

cannot be guaranteed, it is enUrely ® mankind 

may fail to im plement the moral sense o manK ^ 
may go under But we shall never know the po 
science unless we take the nsk nanartment of State as well 

Second policy makers (I include the P , j^ations) can and 
as the highest policy authorities in the ^ninented advice of 
should open their minds conttnwdly to , , CqJJow it Publicity 
social scientists When it is good, they s gpcial scientist 

gtven to relevant research, to die the extent to which 

and to the policies finally adopted wil te 
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this commandment tells twentieth-century man very little about how 
he can translate his alFectionate purposes into action How, in an 
age of giant industries, bureaucracy, instant communication and 
atomic energy, shall one effectively love one's neighbor? 

Suppose a factory owner, a man of good will, wishes to practice 
the Golden Rule What does the Rule tell him about fair and just 
wages? Without research into living costs, the needs and aspirations 
of ms employees and the standards for safety and health, he cannot 
intelligently be a Christian The age of shepherds and Sadducees 
bequeathed him a sound moral orientation but none of the skills or 
knowledge needed to implement his ideals 

Suppose I am persuaded that 1 should love my neighbor as my 
self — or, at least, that I should live at peace with him My neighbors, 
I know, are almost three billion in number What concretely shall I 
do in my capacity as a world citizen? Shall I press for the Quota Force 
Control amendment to the United Nations Charter? Shall I work 
for birth control in India and for a gigantic loan for industrial up 
building in that country? Shall I approve or disapprove Scheme X 
for the international control of crime? Only social research, focused 
upon overlapping problems of nations, will tell the answers 

Sound moral purpose is by no means lacking in the world It 
still flows from the great creedal literature of past ages, even while it 
IS being reinterpreted in the light of modem condiuons The present 
chasm between technology and morals has formed chiefly because 
physical engineenng has outstripped social engmeenng, because 
physical science has been allowed to outdistance social science The 
worship of technological effiaency for its own sake is an almost 
universally recognized evil, hut its control through moral efficiency 
awaits knowledge and instrument 


Policy, Research and Operatums 

Perhaps the most heartening event of our times is the establish 
ment of the Economic and Soaal Counal of the United Nations and 
Its dependent specialized agenaes including unesco The last of 
these, in the Preamble to its Chatter, strikes the keynote of a new 
era ‘ Since wars begin m the minds of men it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be constructed " The implications 
are crystal clear man’s moral sense condemns war, let us therefore 
study scientifically the sources of this evil m men’s minds and 
scientifically remove them 
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regard to limited and special topics, we now f^ed intemational 
stimulation, facilities and coordmation Thousands or higmy s 1 
physical scientists worked in collaboration on a sea e or 

production of the destructive atoimc bomb The c<m ro 0 
destructive potential and the realization of its latent ene 
require equally many, and equally able, minds coopera ng 
international scale 

What Is Knovm and What h Needed 

International soaal research need not start at 1 

much initial work has been done A sufficient num er g jg. 

ciples are known, and widely enough these 

lines for urgently needed investigations to the 

principles might immediately be applied wit ) a- gjj ^vere so 
conduct of international relations, if the prop 

^ As we examine these pnnciples and mmind 

concrete research and policy, two limitations s system An 

Ptrst they are offered as illustrauons, not as , con 

adequate survey should have the benefit of assembled from 

certed approval by a large number of soaaJ s . , ps>chologi 

tnany nations ^ Second the discussion is Imu Inthropology 
cal principles, with some borrowing -nnomics, geography, 

sociology The potential contributions o 
^hucal science Ld history are ^ 

disciplines fall outside the range of the presen ^ 

Trends toward collective security Perhaps unidirectional 

- ’• {lucntion IS tnc u» 


which the social scientist would call 
histoncal trend toward the formation o ^ " 1 


the cave man to the twentieth century, hur^n^^^^ the dim 


beings base f 
le time in u 
,nK> ml>« 


larger and larger working and living groups - tno^* , 

P®st, families became clans Claris turn commonwealth an 

Pederauons followed, empires -Inturs, nonpolmcal »n 

regional unions flounshed During the p wnldenng num^» 
temational organizations have sprung up g^j^nnal groups 
?*Pccially among saentific, profession^ »”r,nister and awrtne 
J^gue of Nations, followed by Hitlers the 

Order, were chapters m the same saga netmssa ) 

^^test and best hope mankind has .t-j one world is the n 

final effort, evS now it is unclear whether 
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international practices are determined by selfishness and momentary 
expediency, and the extent to which they conform to the best social 
knowledge available , 

Third let social scientists contimially strive to attain a stanza 
in research that merits respect Too often in the past, their findings 
have been trivial or incompetent Equally often, they have failed to 
make even the soundest of their principles intelligible or their ap 
plicability clear Psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists and 
economists have much to learn about practical orientation of their 
studies and about effective means for communicating their results to 
policy makers ^ 

If developments move in the direction of the three sugges 
tions ]ust offered, the integration between policy bodies and social 
scientists will be greatly improved Much encouragement comes from 
the knowledge that, during recent years, some beneficial coordination 
has been achieved In numerous instances during World War II, 
social science gave indispensable aid to the war effort In spite of 
resistance and some hostility, soaal science scored triumphs, notably 
in the areas of psychological warfare, personnel selection, morale 
building and effective communicauon between the government and 
the pumic * The scope of this success is sufficiently great to raise our 
hopes high for the potential results of teamwork between social 
scientists and administrators m the area of international cooperation 

While the natural scientist or the medical scientist, operating 
alone in his individual laboratory, may do significant research of im 
portance to the entire world it is safe to say that almost no social re- 
search of international significance can be successfully carried forward 
in this manner Even if a whole nation should concentrate its energy 
upon social investigations, it is unlikely to accomplish much of world 
significance A single nation’s culture-bound outlook is restrictive 
True, m the past, social scientists have occasionally traveled abroad 
in their quest for data, but their reports have seldom been broad 
gauged enough and free enough from provincialism to serve as a guide 
to international policy of any type whatsoever 

At the present time, bamers of language, inadequate facilities 
(especially in smaller and poorer countries), meagemess of inter 
communication and lack of incentive to focus upon common problems 
conspire to separate and segregate the social scientists of the world 
As yet the resources of then mowledge and skill, as well as their 
eagerness to aid, have not been tapped in the interests of world peace 
To obtain the concerted effort of the world s social scientists, even in 
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to be taken into account, though all peoples seem potentially capable 
of cooperation How best to engage this capability, and how best to 
extend the circle of cooperative endeavor until it reaches an interna 
tional orbit — these are subjects demanding immediate r«earc 

Economic and social msecitnty Persons who feel that their ive 1 
bood or safety is threatened generally make poor citizens 0 a town, 
a nation or the world They tend to be defensive, restless, suspicious 
Since poverty is well nigh universal and social insecunty ^ J 
prevalent, it becomes imperative to determine the types 0 j 

guarantees and reassurances that are most needed ® t i-,„ 
unrest What are the standards of secunty ^nd well bemg bel 
which no people can fall without incurring social , 

now, these standards have been guessed at \ „gstipa 

terms of expediency, but only the results of an objectiv 8 

tion will serve as a reliable basis for acuon , j,epacp mav 

, Certain minimum guarantees against starvation and d 
be a legitimate objective for all nations acting 1 

mentaflevel ButUman mteieau are tet served 
selves are consulted and permitted to play an j?, i te en 
their own security The precnat not 

couraged, and the ideal order of pnority, are subjects for 
Speculation ,^v„Mren can often 

We know that criminality, espraally National un 

be traced directly to feelings of psychologic^ 1 J YV^r springs 
lest, likewise, is often derived from apprehensi jgnj.jvation All 
ju part from conditions of chronic conLions of, and 

fhese social ills cry for sustained research into studies suggest 

remedies for, intolerable insecurity Some ^ jg conducive 

that a certain amount of social and economic un ,„orbid anxiety 
to personal growth, but that privations which bring 
oad to antisocial conduct cause of peace 

One form of insecunty espeaally injurio international 

auses from the frequent inconsistency y^_ocratic Germany 

policy An important factor m the downfal o shifting 

3 nd the rise of Hitler was the German peoples d y 

policies of the Allies To the Germans, Versmii atutude, nonen 

the Dawes Plan another, reparations indica ^vas mcon 

orcement of reparations another ^“l“^''^,_gQnsistent administer 
‘stently mixed with fnendship By such an ^ j^g jnade 

*"8 of rewards and punishments m a labora ry, ^ 

neurotic Under similar circumstanctt, a to 

group grows restless and embittered It is n 
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step m the senes, or whether mankind is doomed first to live through 
a ivided period, a pro and anti Russian world 

The social scientist also warns that, though it is bound to come 
about, the form of the future world government is as yet un 
determined A tyrannical global system is a distinct danger Preasely 
for this reason, a maximum effort in study and research is needed to 
insure that future developments shall be such as to implement the 
moral sense of mankind Unless social engineering hastens to the 
support of democratic ideals, a tyrannical form of world goveminent 
or an additional period of divisiveness and war may be expected to 
occur Almost as bad would be the creation of a benevolent bureauc 
racy from which individual initiative and participation were excluded 
No social structure is solid unless the citizens themselves feel that they 
themselves have a part to play in shaping their mortal destinies 

ParUctpattcm tn one’s own destiny Various lines of research m 
recent years have demonstrated the inescapable importance of personal 
participation in matters affecting ones own welfare People almost 
always want to solve their proUems for themselves, or at least feel 
that they play an important part in the process of achieving a solu 
tion Internauonal relief organizations have learned that charitable 
handouts seldom strengthen the leapient or win his gratitude 
Apathy, bootlicking or resentment may accompany ‘ benevolence or 
any sort, whether it be alms or an imposed political system On the 
other hand personal efforts at upbuilding and rehabilitation are 
usually undertaken with )oy by a person who feels that the product 
he achieves will be his o^vn and will not suffer destruction or ex 
propnation 

Thus human progress and human happiness seem to depend, not 
upon what one has in hand but upon one’s freedom to grow and to 
build Shortly after World War II, the inhabitants of certain villages 
in Poland and m Czechoslovakia rebuilt tbeir destro)ed communities 
through cooperative efforts declanng that they were supremely happy 
in the process But in many localiues of the world, freedom to build is 
denied and the people who are denied such freedom become reactive, 
bitter, resentful and destructive* 

Though the guideline here is clear, and is fortified bv much 
research m group dynamics and industnal relauons, we still know 
far too little about the process of cliating participation and encourag 
mg cooperative enterpnse Wc know too little about the techniques 
of linking the basic motives of self interest to the best of all means for 
attaining it — namely, mutual aid There are also cultural differences 
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To overlook children is to be stupidly inefficient from the stand 
pomt of social engmeenng Twenty five years is not too long to 
await results m the perspective of soaal evoluuon Soaal scientists 
might reasonably advise that adults be largely disregarded in avor 
of children The establishment of health centers numtional 
standards, curricular standards, welfare stations, model schools, a 
children’s village, research in social attitudes, social training m 
appropriate symbols might well hold the center of t 0 stage 
children of today are the custodians of the r 

morrow The problems we cannot solve they will inherit, and me 
ability to cope with these problems will exceed ours on y 1 

loyalties are stronger and their initial training sounder 1 j,-- 

There is a simple psychological reason why 
tend to overlook children Delegates assemble in an a ^ 1 
cameras, mierophones and bald heads Where are ^ cbMcen^ 
m an adult world, adults tend to the Security 

be well to arrange the entrance to the General Assem y» 

Counc .1 and tfie amsoo headquarters so that ■' 
delegates through a nursery school play yard jus re 

To focus u|on child welfare. cd«caUon, hea th and^_^^^ 
search would have an extra advantage /J^^.^ortunity for 

(with few excepuons) the wide world over is a , to pro\id 
fils child than he himself had A United Nations , 
mg such an opportunity would win the allegianc 
than through a direct appeal to their the way To 

One aare not minimize 

take a single example, the task of teaching vpxatious problem 

scientific facts about race will turn out to e j^om Mis 

Sovereign rights will seem to be threaten^ ^ j^jjsissippi’s 

sissippi Will scarcely welcome saentific facts consultation 

public schools espeaally if the curriculum is e willing 

'vith Russian and Negro scholars Children a p gjjgnce may 
adults are the bigots Yet even here, , £or mtemauonal 

discover not only a scientifically sound curri this cur 

but also, i/t.me, the effe^ve means for introducing 
ticulum into backward areas 

To teach children the 
The common ground of human natur r jual knowledge ot 
'vays of peace requires, among other things, anthropologists 

peoples of the world What, up to "O' ♦ . Proadl) speak 

us? And what have the schools teen macn | of 

‘"g> both have accented the dtfferences that divide 
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know, at any given moment, precisely where she stands m the m 
ternational family 

Psychological security on an international scale, therefore, r^ 
quires a policy of clear commitment, frequently reiterated and carried 
forward with unvarying consistency To arouse hopes and let them 
fall to start one ill considered policy and switch it in midstream to 
invite cooperation and then reject it — ^all these are fatal errors 
search seems scarcely needed to prove this point, but the fact should 
be clearly recorded and prominently advertised in order to influence 
continually the operations of policy and deliberative bodies 

International conference ftrocedure At the root of much of the 
vagueness and inconsistency of international decisions he the human 
failings that come to light in the work of committees and assemblies 
Men even trained statesmen, do not know how to deliberate 
efficiently Up to now, in soaal saence, only a bare beginning has 
been made in the study of the processes of discussion, group criticism 
and decision We may expect much basic work to be done in the 
future even without international support But so essential is it for 
international groups to learn how to employ the most effective con 
ference procedures that mon^ and time would be well invested m 
additional mvestigauons 

The parliamentary problems of mternauonal bodies are unique, 
for when individuals come together from contrasting cultural back 
grounds employing different languages and reflecting diverse tradi 
tions the ordinary difficulties of efficient mental coordmauon are 
exaggerated How shall representatives of different nations learn 
most effectively to deliberate together unless international support and 
encouragement are given to this vital line of research? 

Focusing on children Soaal scientists know that within the next 
generation it is theoretically possible to have a world language, to build 
universal loyalty to a ^\orld state, and to eliminate most raaal and 
national prejudices They know equally well that the goal cannot he 
achie\ed in practice, for it is from their parents that children chiefly 
learn their social attitudes The older generation unfortunately in 
dines to be firmlj set in its bitterness and its blindness, and children, 
with their almost limitless plastiaty, will acquire much of this 
burden Yet children still constitute the best possible focus for our 
internationalizing efforts They can readily identify with symbols of 
world unit\, c\cn while homing inviolate their loyalty to family* 
neighborhood and nation 
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many cases, a knowledge of public opinion would aid in redefin ng 
the issues and devising peaceful solutions oc 

One cannot deny that adults in every nation are freque"Uyj 
belligerent and uncompromising as their statesmen in 
taming to boundanes and sover^nty But a study of tbe v mw ^he 
majority of the ccmmen people" would Pf 
important to them than boundaries ate matters of s P P 
food, shelter, marriage, the welfare of Aeir 
portunity to identity with some suKKstul p„„r im 

With their own belligerent nation A focus o nf the issues 

poitance to the cttizeniy would often bring a re ^ people 

and disclose unexpected solutions For the ro 

are seldom incompatible when they confront e . ..jg through 
baste destres, they can usually satisfy bo* frw d 

cooperation But when they confront “ch o*er w.thjtg^ ^ 
there is often no solution short of war C'-’ ,„Lrnational service 
In brief, the time has come for a jozen countries 

|n public opinion Polling now exists m more coordma 

Facilities and talent are available, they await 
tion and utilization 

Commtimcauon A reciprocal of^ll 

Older to achieve effective communication to , news services, 

How may radio, motion pictures, that people every 

periodicals and lecturers be best employed m ord 
where may be informed in affairs of intern .-g^Jeauate It over 
local research such as that done m qj. varying habits 

looks entirely the difficulties of ^ of communicating 

tastes and practices in other lands T ® tonally sponsored 
effectively viath a world audience requites 
research n with the 



^^rategies of propaganda It is recug...-- - ' a device v* 

Uses in the service of good_^uws >.J*.t.t^ 
doubtful ethical justification To what ex Fjotemational coopera 
legiumately be employed m the oh discussion cannot 

^on IS a subject for searching discussion . strategies an 

profitably take place unless the analyzed 

tactics of propaganda are first scientifically ana yz 

Condescension and its penis ^ relations founde 

^lentists almost unanimously agree is 
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mankind There has been little malice in the practice, yet the re 
suits have often been harmful The American child, for example, 
learns with horror about headhunters and infanticide, he learns to 
laugh at the Dutch, who clop m wooden shoes, and at the quaint 
observances of Easter among adherents to the Orthodox faith The 
implication of inferiority is a usual by product of out present method 
of teaching cultural and national differences Less dramatic, but far 
sounder, would be the teaching of the common considerations of 
justice and morality that are identical over vast areas of the earth 
Practices that may seem to differ dramatically often indicate common 
aspirations and common values The prayer wheels of Tibet and the 
silent Quaker meeting have virtually identical functional significance, 
so, too, the initiation rites of the Pawnee and the American high 
school commencement 

Except for the work of some anthropologists — notably the Cross 
Cultural Survey developed under the direction of George P Murdoch 
of Yale University — little effort has been spent m the search for the 
common ground of mankind A vast project of investigation, ab- 
solutely basic to the interests of peace and to the success of me United 
Nations, is the preparation of an encyclopedia of the uniformities 
and similarities of the world’s peoples m respect to their aspirations, 
beliefs and practices The success^! execution of this project would 
call for the cooperation of many kinds of social scientists in many 
countries Such a set of volumes, sure to be epoch making, would 
serve as a reference guide for innumerable aspects of world policy 
for years to come 

One large aspect of this research will inevitably deal with the 
problem of national character Here lies much virgin territory to be 
explored The common ground for mankind cannot be fully under 
stood or intelligently employed unless the national and ethnic variants 
are objectively known for what they are 

The desires and opinions of the common man It is not only the 
endunng uniformities and equivalences in culture that need to be 
known, but also the current state of world needs and world opinion 
Here, too, internationally sponsored social research is indispensable 

In the modem day it is unnecessary to remain in ignorance of 
the aspirations, hopes, wishes or judgment of the common man Par 
ticularl) when statesmen find themselves deadlocked through their 
incompatible demands for solutions to international problems, it 
^vtiuld be salutary to know what the people of the world think In 
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upon an attitude of condescension are perilous So far as is known, 
no group of people is content to think of itself as inferior to any other 
group, nor is any single individual normally willing to regard him 
self as of less worth or merit than another In some periods of history, 
slavery or feudalism seemed to lead a temporarily peaceful existence, 
but It may be safely asserted that policies based on condescension will 
sooner or later lead to violence In the world today the unrest of 
citizens formerly regarded as second class is manifest Dark skinned 
people are moving ahead toward independence The white skinned 
third of the worlds population cannot prevent the movement the 
English speaking tenth certainly cannot do so Any attempt to 
preserve the older imperial and colonial systems is doomed to bree 
violence and war 

Perhaps the basic principle of the science of human relatioiis is 
that to deal effectively with any other mortal, it is necessary to find 
out how he feels Xenophobia and condescension give way in me face 
of psychological knowledge Mutual understanding grows Projects 
of investigation in this area range from the analysis of the genesis and 
nature of race prejudice to the assembling of a worldwide collection 
of self told narratives, graphically illustrated, to serve as material for 
broadening our appreciation of people who represent other colors, 
other creeds and other nationalities Research in the fields of ethnic 
differences, ethnic similarities and mtenacial understanding is almost 
limitless m scope We must rely upon social engineering derived 
from this type of research to offset the ravages of hostility and con- 
descension that in the past have poisoned our ethnic attitudes 


Need of symbols For most people the concept of a single, 
democratically oriented world is difficult to hold in mind As a rule, 
personal loyalty can adhere to an abstraction only when the abstrac- 
tion IS nchly symbolized Christianity rivets attention upon the cross, 
nations, upon their flags Greece has its Acropolis, America its Statue 
of Liberty The Moslem faces Mecca International mercy is repre- 
sented by the Red Cross On his lapel the serviceman bears insignia 
of his military history and his status 

The great majority of symbols ate now nauonalistic Artists and 
musicians, architects and designers are to a large extent culture- 
bound, inevitably their productions favor single nations rather than 
the concert of nations Does it not follow that an early and urgent 
task IS to stimulate, by commission or competition, the devising ot 
adequate world sjonbols? It should be done on an international scale, 
and^to carry out this task succcMfully, research is indispensable 
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Wilh.odenitechn.3U.worM^~^^^^ 

symbols can be P'f „ade marks, why should not 

search to determine t Tastes m music can be ascertained, 

the United Nations do same?^;^s^ m 

”;rtre"cuinnd, il add, non, one universal tongue, what 

■“.1 i3”n",Tr r.;rd“ s,5 

arbitrarily or synthetically o£ conviction But millions oE 

and are accepted '"''l' ° „ feeling and conviction, in their 

people already have the r q sumnlus and incentive, guidance and 
search For symbols, they ne „n,bols will inevitably emerge, 

research In time, more an Success if deliberate attention is 

but they will have “ development It is m this connection that 
paid to the course of their “ P y. considered Quite apart 

intemauonal parks and profound symbolic mean 

from their utilitarian signiBcance, y 


mg as 


well 


Sumnwry development of social engineering 

My plea is for end that we may overtake and contro] 

based on social research, “ramoral technology I am conraced 
the ravages of a mankind is sutfiinendy established in 

that the basic moral Employ '«* l'’' P"""?'? 

direction and STence of human relauons has alreadi 
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upon an attitude of condescension are perilous So far as is known, 
no group of people is content to think of itself as inferior to any other 
group nor is any single individual normally willing to regard him 
self as of less worth or merit than another In some periods of history, 
slavery or feudalism seemed to lead a temporarily peaceful existence, 
but it may be safely asserted that policies based on condescension will 
sooner or later lead to violence In the world today the unrest of 
Citizens formerly regarded as second class is manifest Dark skinned 
people are moving ahead toward independence The white skinned 
third of the worlds population cannot prevent the movement the 
English speaking tenth certainly cannot do so Any attempt to 
preserve the older imperial and colonial systems is doomed to breed 
violence and war 

Perhaps the basic pnnaple of the saence of human relations is 
that to deal effectively with any other mortal, it is necessary to find 
out how he feels Xenophobia and condescension give way in the face, 
of psychological knowledge Mutual understanding grows Project' 
of investigation in this area range from the analysis of the genesis anc 
nature of race prejudice to the assembling of a world wide collectior 
of self told narratives graphically illustrated to serve as material fo 
broadening our appreciation of people who represent other color 
other creeds and other nationalities Research m the fields of ethm 
differences, ethnic similarities and mterracial understanding is alm< 
limitless in scope We must rely upon social engineering deriv 
from this type of research to offset the ravages of hostility and cc 
descension tnat m the past have poisoned our ethnic attitudes 

Need of symhols For most people the concept of a sing 
demoCTatically oriented world is difficult to hold in mind As a rv 
personal loyalty can adhere to an abstraction only when the absti 
tion is nchly symbolized Chnsuanity rivets attention upon the crt, 
nations upon their flags Greece has its Acropolis, America its StaJ 
of Liberty The Moslem faces Mecca International mercy is re ' 
sented by the Red Cross On his lapel the serviceman bears insij 
of his military history and his status 

The great majority of symbols are now nationalistic Artists 
musicians, architects and designers are to a large extent cul 
bound, inevitably their productions favor single nations rather 
the concert of nations Does it not follow that an early and ui . 
task IS to stimulate, by commission or competition, the devisii 
adequate world sjTnbols? It should be done on an international 
and to carry out this task successfully, research is indispen. 
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cial science might even now contnbute enormously to the establish 
ment of peace and international cooperation if its applications were 
understood and employed by policy makers 

Social science has as yet by no means realized its potential power 
as a welder of international relations, nor will it do so until adequate 
support IS given on both a national and an international scale Since 
the most urgent challenges pertain to world wide problems, inter 
nauonal support is most acutely needed The cooperation of social 
scientists all over the world, though as yet meager, would not 
be difficult to achieve 

Some of the research required for international policy is of an 
ad hoc and momentary character, often statistical in nature The 
pivotal investigations needed for long range planning however, fall 
for the most part m the areas this essay has surveyed The research 
here recommended is in all cases intimately related to basic prm 
ciples of social saence These pnnciples, as far as they are now 
known — and as rapidly as new ones are formulated inductively with 
the aid of research — should be allowed to direct policy 

By way of summation let me outline the essential areas of re 
search mentioned above The list is only a hint of the total research 
needed but the topics included are all accessible and important The 
list IS intended to serve as a starting point for discussion among in 
terested groups of social scientists and policy makers 

1 Prepare a historical survey of the trend toward larger and larger 
units of collective security 

2 Determine the conditions for democratic mass participation 

A The conditions required for a sense of freedom to build 

B The conditions for Iinkmg self interest to the techniques of 
mutual aid 

c The conditions for widening the individuals circle of co 
operative enterprise 

3 Determine the effects of economic and psychological insecurity 

A Under what circumstances, and to what degree, does inse- 
cunty serve as an incentive? 

B Under what circumstances and beyond what point, does 
insecurity engender morbid and antisocial reactions? 

c What is the relation between childhood insecurity and the 
formation of delinquent and hostile attitudes? 

D What forms of insecurity lead to national unrest and warlike 
sentiments? 
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c Determine the strategy and tactics of propaganda and devise 
methods for building immunity 
D Trace the dissemination of ideas through rumor, through 
both illicit and authoritative channels 
E Explore continually the problems of polylmgualism and 
the conditions for a world language 
9 Clarify the problem of race 

A Solve the problem of identities and differences in racial 
abilities and temperament 
B Prepare authoritative ethnographic maps 
c Examine the psychological effects of policies of condescen 
Sion 

D Estimate in advance the probable effects of proposed pohaes 
respecting bases and trusteeships 
E Determine the causes of xenophobia 
F Determine the conditions for mutual understanding among 
individuals of diverse backgrounds 
20 Develop symbols of international ctxiperaiion 

A Identify the symbols that appeal to diverse groups 
B Pre*test plans for world centers, music, parks, universities 
and other symbols of unity 

c Determine means for encouraging the development of effec* 
tive world symbols 
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